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PREFACE. 

This book, which is intended principally for 
the large and increasing class of readers who 
wish to learn something of the masterpieces 
of Greek literature, and who cannot easily 
read them in Greek, was originally published 
by Alessrs. Macmillan in a different form. 
Since its first appearance it has been revised 
and corrected throughout, and largely re- 
written. The chief part of the Introduction 
is new. It is not intended to be a general 
essay on Socrates, but only an attempt to 
explain and illustrate such points in his life 
and teaching as are referred to in these 
dialogues, which, taken by themselves, con- 
tain Plato's description of his great master’s 
life, and work, and death. 

The books which were most useful to me 
in wTiting it are Professor Zeller’s Socrates and 
the Socratic Schools, and the edition qf the 
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Apology by the laic Rev. James Riddell, 
published after his death by the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press. His account of 
Socrates is singularly striking. I found the 
very exact and literal translation of the Phmdo 
into colloquial English by the late Mr. K M. 
Cope often very useful in revising that dia- 
logue. I have also to thank various friends 
for the patience with which they have looked 
over parts of my work in manuscript, and 
for the many valuable hints and suggestions 
which they have given me. 

As a rule I have used the text of the 
Zurich editors. Twee or thrice, in the Phado, 
I have taken a reading from the text of 
Schanz : but it seems to me that what makes 
his edition valuable is its apparaitts criticus 
rather than its text. 


F. J. C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


These dialogues contain a unique picture of 
Socrates in the closing scenes of his life, his 
trial, his imprisonment, and his death- And 
they contain a description also of that unflagging 
search after truth, that persistent and merciless 
examination andisifting-of men who were wise 
only in their oum conceit, to which his latter 
years were devoted. Within these limits he 
is the most familiar figure of ancient Greek 
histor)'. No one else stands out before us witli 
so indnddual and distinct a personality of his 
owTi. Of the rest of Socrates' life, however, we 
arc almost completely ignorant. All that we 
know of it consists of a few scattered and 
isolated facts, most of which aic referred to in 
these dialogues. A considerable number of 
stories are told about him by late writers : but 
to scarcely any of them can credit be given. 
Plato and Xenophon arc almost the only trust- 
worlliy authorities about l)im who remain ; and 
they describe him almost altogether as an old 
man. The earlier part of his life is to us 
scarcely more than a blank. 

Socrates was bom vcr>’ shortly before the 
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year 469 B.c.^ His father, Sophroniscus, was 
a sculptor ; his mother, Phcenarctc, a midwife. 
Nothing definite is known of his moral and 
intellectual development. There is no specific 
record of him at all until he served at the siege 
of Potidaia (432 11.0.-429 n.c.) when he was 
nearly forty years old. All that we can say is 
that his youth and manhood were passed in the 
most splendid peiiod of Athenian or Greek his- 
tory .2 It was the time of that wonderful outburst 
of genius in art, and literature, and thought, 
and statesmanship, which was so sudden and 
yet so unique. Athens was full of the keenest 
intellectual and political activity. Among her 
citizens between the years 460 n.c. and 420 
D,C. were men who in poetrj^ in history, in 
sculpture, in architecture, are our masters still. 
iEschylus' gieat Trilogy was brought out in the 
year 458 n.c., and the poet died two years later, 
when Socrates was about fifteen years old. 
Sophocles was bom in 495 ac., Euripides in 
481 B.C. They both died about 406 u.C., some 
seven years before Socrates. Pheidias, the 
great sculptor, tlie artist of the Elgin marbles, 
which are now in the British Museum, died in 
432 B.c. Pericles, the supreme statesman and 
orator, 3 whose name marks an epoch in the 
history of civilisation, died in 429 n.c. Thucy- 
dides, the historian, whose history is * a posses- 


^ A^f. 17 D. Crito» 52 E 
3 ^ the account of Uus period given by Professor 
Curtins in his Ht story of Greece ^ Bk. 111, ch, 3. 

^ Q TTcCvu Xcn. Afer/I, ui. 5. i. 
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sion for alt ages,*^ was bom in 471 n,c., about 
the same time as Socrates, and died probably 
between 401 n.c, and 395 n.c Ictinus, the 
architect, completed the Parthenon in 438 B.c. 
There have never been finer instruments of 
culture than the art and poctr>* and thought of 
such men as these. Socrates, who in 420 11.C. 
v\as almut fifty years old, was contcinporar)' 
with them .ill. He must have known and con- 
versed w ith some of them ; for Athens was not 
very Kirger and the Athenians spent almost 
the whole of their day in public. To live in 
_such a city was in itself no me an training for 
-a~man. thou gh J\c.mightjtot be .conscious of it.., 
The great object of Pericles’ policj’ had been 
to make x\thcns the acknowledged intellcctu.1l 
capital .ind centre of Greece, ‘the Prytaneum 
of all Creek wisdom,’^ Soemtes himself speaks 
with pride in the A pology of her renown for * wis- 
dom and power of mind.’ ‘ And Athens gave her 
duVens another kind of training also, through 
her political institutions. From having been 
the head of the confederacy of Delos, she had 
grown to he an Imperial, or, as her enemies 

’ KTTiiia. (s del. Thuejd. i. as, 5 

' In 44t n.c tlicit: was a scrutiny of citircnsliip, .'ind 
some 5000 inwi ^^ho were unable to pro\c their descent 
front Athenian parents on 1»th skies were disfranchised. 
The qu.alified citizens were found to number a little 
oicr Z4,ooo. 

’ I’rotagoras, 337 D. rcriclcs' funeral oration {Thuc)'d. 
ji. 3 S' 4 ^) dcsencs careful study in this connection. It 
is a siatentcnt of the Athenian ideal in the best days of 
Athens. * ApcL ap D. 

b 
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called her, a tyrant city. She was the mistress 
of a great empire, ruled and administered by 
law. The Sovereign Power in the State was 
the Assembly, of which cverj' citi7cn,-not Jindcc — 
.disability, was a member, and at which attend- 
ance was by law compulsory'. There was 
no representative government, no intcn'cning 
responsibility of ministers. The Sovereign 
people in their Assembly directly administered 
Die Athenian empire. Each individual citizen 
was thus brought every day into immediate 
contact with matters of Imperial importance. 
His political poweis and responsibilities were 
very great. He was accustomed to hear ques- 
tions of domestic administration, of legislation, 
of peace and war, of alliances, of foreign and 
colonial policy, heenly and ably argued on 
eith er , sid e. He was accustomed to hear argu- 
ments on one side of a question attacked and 
dissected and answered by opponents with the 
greatest acuteness and pertinacity. He himself 
had to examine, weigh, and decide bctw'cen 
rival arguments. The Athenian judicial system 
gave the same kind of training in another 
direction by its juries, on which every citizen 
was liable to be selected by lot to serve. The 
result was to create at Athens an extremely 
high level of general intelligence, such as cannot 
be looked for in a modem state. And it may 
well be that in the debates of the Assembly 
and the discussions of the courts of law Socrates 
first became aware of the necessity of sifting 
and examining piausiWg arguments. 
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Such, shoUly, * were the influences under 
which Socrates passed the first fifty yeais of 
his life. It is evident that they were most 
powerful and efficient as instruments of educa- 
tion, in the wider sense of that nord, Verj^ 
little cndcncc remains of the formal training 
which he received, or of the nature and extent 
of his positive knowledge; and the hislorj^ of 
his inlcllcclual development is practically a 
matter of purcaXfnjorUuie,^ a boy he rcccitcd 
the usual Athenian libcial education in music 
and gj’mnaslic,^ an education, that is to say, 
mental and physical. He was fond of quoting 
from the existing Greek Hicralurc, and he seems 
to have been familiar with it, especially with 
Homer. He is represented 1>y Xenophon as 
repeating Prodicus’ fable of the choice of 
Heracles at length,” He says that he was in 
the habit of studying with his friends *lhc 
treasures which the u*isc men of old have left 
us in their books collections, that is, of the 
short and pithy sayings of the seven sages, such 
as *kno\v thyself'; a saying, it may be noticed, 
which Jay at the root of bis whole teaching. 
And he had some knowledge of mathematics, 
and of science, as it existed in those days. He 
understood something of astronomy and of 

^ Crito, 50 D. , and for an account of such an educa- 
tion SC2 Protagoras, 325 E. and AV/V )i. 376 E to 
4s 2 A., an account of Plato's ideal reformed system of 
education. 

® Xcn. Mem. ii. j. 21. 

3 Xcn. Afetn, I 6. 14 ; cf, Proing. 343 
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advanced gcometr}*:' and hb ^\*as acquainted 
with certain, at any rale, of the Uicoiics of his 
predecessors in philosophy, the I’hy.sical or 
Cosmical philosophers, such as llcracVuus and 
Parmenides, and, especially, with those of 
Anaxagoras.- But there is no trustworthy 
evidence which enables us to go bejond the 
bare fad that he had such knowledge. We 
cannot tell whether he ever studied Physical 
Philosophy seriously, or from whom, or how, 
or even, certainly, when, he learnt what he 
knew about it. It is perhaps most likely that 
his mathematical and scientific studies arc to be 
assigned to the earlier period of his life. There 
is a passage in the Pherdo in which he says 
(or rather is made to say) that in his youth he 
had had a passion for the study of Nature.^ 
The historical value of tins passage, however, 
which occurs in the philosophical or Platonic 
part of the dialogue, is very doubtful Socrates 
is represented as passing on from the study of 
Nature to the doctrine of Ideas, a doctrine 
which was put forward for the first lime by 
Plato after his death, and which he never 
heard of. The statement must be taken for 
w'hat it is Nvorth. The fact that Aristophanes 
in the Clouds (423 u.c.) represents Socrates as 
a natural philosopher, who leaches his pupils, 
among other things, astronomy and gcometr>\ 
proves nothing, Aristophanes’ misrepresenta- 

' Xcn. il/Jfw. W. 7 3, 5. Mefw. 82. 

2 Xcn. jlfcm, u x. 14. JfoL 26 D, F/tirdo, q6 A 

3 PA<tdQ, 96 A. 
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tions about Socrates arc so gross that his unsup- 
ported testimony deser\'es no credit; and there 
is absolutely no evidence to confirm the state- 
ment that Socrates ever taught Natural Science, 
It is quite certain that latterly he refused to 
have anything to do \nth such speculations.^ 
He admitted Natural Science only in so far as 
it is practically useful, in the way in which 
astronomy is useful to a sailor, or geometr}' to 
a land-sun"cyor 2 Natural philosophers, he 
says, arc like madmen : their conclusions arc 
hopelessl y contrad ictor)^ and their science un- 
productive, impossible, and impious; for the 
gods arc not pleased with those who seek to 
discover what they do not wish to reveal. The 
time which is wasted on such subjects might 
be much more profitably employed in the pur- 
suit of useful knowledge.**’ 

All then that we can say of the first forty 
years of Socrates’ life, consists of general 
statements like these. During these years 
there is no specific record of him. Between 
432 RC. and 429 n.C. he scr\'ed as axommon 
soldier at the siege of Potideea, an Athenian 
dependenej" which had revolted, and surpassed 
every one in his powers of enduring liunger, 
thirst, and cold, and all the hardships of a 
severe Thracian winter. At this siege we hear 
of him for the first time in connection with 
Alcibiadcs, whose life he saved in a ^skirmi^ 

^ AfoL 19 C. D, Xcn. ^^cm, i. i. ii. 

® Xen. Afrm. iv. 7. 2. 

® Xcn. ARm. i. i. 13. 15 ; h. 7, 3. 5. 6. 
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and to whom he eagerly relinquished the prize 
of valour. In 43 1 B.C. the Peloponnesian War 
bioke out, and in 424 d.c. the Athenians were 
disastrously defeated and routed by the Thebans 
at the battle of Delium. Socrates and Laches 
were among the few who did not yie\d to panic. 
They retreated together steadily, and the 
resolute bearing of Socrates was conspicuous to 
friend and foe alike. Had all the Athenians 
behaved as he did, says Laches, in the dialogue 
of that name, the defeat would have been a 
victory,^ Socrates fought bravely a third time 
at the battle of Amphipolis [422 n.c.] against 
the Peloponnesian forces, in which the com- 
manders on both sides, Cleon and Brasidas, 
were killed ; but there is no record of his 
specific services on that occasion. 

About the same time that Socrates was 
displaying conspicuous courage in the cause of 
Athens at Delium and Amphipolis, Aristo- 
phanes was holding him up to hatred, contempt, 
and ridicule in the comedy of the Clotfds. The 
Clouds was first acted in 423 B.C., the year 
between the battles of Delium and Amphipolis,. 
and was afterwards recast in the form in which 
we have it. It was a fierce and bitter attack 
on what Aristophanes, a staunch laudator 
temporis acii Sc puero}^ considered the corrup- 
tion and degenerac)' of the age. Since the 
middle of the Fifth Century B,c. a new intel- 
lectual movement, in which the Sophists were 
the most prominent figures, had set in. Men 
^ Laches, 181 a Symfos. aig E. 
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had begun to examine and to call in question 
the old-.fashioned commonplaces ofmorality and 
religion. Independent thought and individual 
judgment were coming to be substituted for im- 
memorial tradition and authority. Aristophanes 
hated the spirit of the age with his whole souL 
It appeared to him to be impious and immoral. 
He looked back with unmixed regret to the 
simplicity of ancient manners, to the glories of 
Athens in the Persian wars, to the men of 
Marathon who obeyed orders wnthout discuss- 
ing them, and * only knew how to call for their 
barley-cake, and sing yo*ho 1 ’ ^ The Clouds 
is his protest against the immorality of free 
thought and the Sophists. He chose Socrates 
for his central figure, chiefly, no doubt on 
account of Socrates’ well-kno\ra and strange 
personal appearance. The grotesque ugl iness, 
and flat nose, and prominent eyes, and Silenus- 
like face, and shabby dress, might be seen every 
day in the streets, and were familiar to every 
Athenian. Aristophanes cared little — prob- 
ably he did not take the trouble to find out — 
that Socrates’ whole life was spent in fighting 
against the Sophists. It was enough for him 
that Socrates did not accept the traditional 
beliefs, 2 and wiis a good centre-piece for a 
comedy. The account of the Clouds given in 
the Apology ^ is substantially correct There is 
a caricature of a natural philosopher, and then 
a caricature of a Sophist Roll the two together, 

^ Aristoph. Frogs, 1071. 2 cf, Euf/i. 6. A. 

® AfoL 18 B. C., 19 C. 
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and wc have Aristophanes' picture of Socrates^ 
Socrates is described as a nuscrable rec luse^ 
and is made to talk a ;;Tcat deal of very absurd 
and very amusing nonsense about * IMn'sics,’ 
He announces that Zeus has been dethroned, 
and that Rotation reigns in his stead. 

Aero; ^acriAn’ci tuv At” 

The new divinities are Air. which holds the 
earth suspended, and Ether, and the Clouds, 
and the Tongue — people ahrays think ‘that 
natural philosophers do not believe in the 
gods/- He professes to have Belial's power to 
‘ make the worse Appear the better reason - 
and wnth it he helps a debtor to snnndlc his 
creditors by means of the most paUrj- quibbles. 
Under his tuition the son learns to beat his 
father, and threatens to beat his mother ; and 
justifies himself on the ground that it is 
merely a matter of convention that the father 
has the right of beating his son. In the con- 
cluding lines of the play the ^homs s ay that 
.^Socrates* chief crime is that he^Eas" sinned 
against the gods wlh his eyes open. The 
Natural Philosopher was unpopular at Athens 
on religious grounds: he utis associated uhh 
atheism. The Sophist was unpopular on 
moral grounds: he was supposed to corrupt 
young men, to make falsehood plausible, to be 
‘a clever fdlow who could make other people 
clever too/** The natural philosopher was not 

* CWj, 828. 380. 2 iS C. 

^ Milton, Pen Lcsi, ii. 113. ^ Euih. 3 D. 
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a Sophist, and the Sophist was not a natural 
philosopher. Aristophanes mixes them up to- 
gether, and ascribes the sins of both of them 
to Socrates, The Clottds^ it is needless to say, 
is a gross and absur d libel f rom beginning to 
end but Aristophanes hit the popular con- 
ception. The charges which he made in 423 
B.c. stuck to Socrates to the end of his life. 
They are exactly the charges made by popular 
prejudice, against which Socrates defends him- 
self in the first ten chapters of the Apology^ and 
which he sa}^ have been so long ‘ in the air.’ 
He formulates them as follows : “ Socrates is an 
evil-doer who busies himself with investigating 
things beneath the earth and in the sky, and 
who makes the worse appear the better 
reason, and who teaches others these same 
things.” “ If we allow for the^exaggerations-.of 
a burlesque, the Clouds is not a bad com- 

^ Grote*s aigument [Hist of Greece, vol. W. p. 260) 
that if we reject Aristophanes* evidence as against 
Socrates, we must reject it as against Cleon, ignores an 
essential distinction between the two cases. Aristo- 
phan(s, like the majority of his countrymen, was totally 
incapable of understanding or fathoming Socrates' 
character. It \vas utterly strange and unintelligible to 
him.\ But he could understand tlic character of an 
ordinary man of the w’orld and politician, like Cleon, 
perfectly well. His portraits of both Socrates and Oeon 
arc broad caricatures , and* no absolute rule can be laid 
down for determining tlie histoncal value of a caricature. 
In each case the A’alue depends on circumstances. 

2 AfoL 19 R He was also accused at his trial of 
making chRdren undutiful to thdr parents. Xen. Afem, 
i. 2. 49. Cf. C/oitds^ 1322 sc^. 
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mcniar)' on the bi/inniiv: of the 
And it fsiablishes a definite and important 
liialorical fart— namely, that as early as 42^ 
n,C, SocnitCh’ sj stern of cro<;vcvaniin,iUon hael 
made him a marked man, 

Kor si\itcn years nfirr the battle of Atnphb 
pahs we hear noilrinj; o( Socrates, The ne\t 
events in his hTe, of which there is a spodfie 
record, arc those narrated by himself in the 
iwcmieth chapter of the They 

illustrate, as Jje meant them lo JJhistmie, his 
invincible morttl comajto. 'riiey show, as he 
intended that they should, that there ras no 
power on caith, whether it were an angrx' 
popular assembly, or a murdcrinj» oligarchy, 
which could force him to do wrong. In 406 
the Athenian fleet defeated the LnccdtC- 
monians at the battle of Arginus.e, so called 
from some ^^mall islands off the sotiih-cast 
point of Lesbos, After the battle the Athenian 
commanders omitted to recover the bodies 0/ 
their dead, and to save the living from off their 
disabled .triremes^ The Athenians at hoinc\ 
on hearing of this, were furious. 1‘hc due 
performance of funeral rites was a vcr>' sacred 
duly with the Greeks;^ and many citirens 
mourned for friends and relatives w‘ho had 
been left to drowm. The commanders were 
immediately recalled, and an assembly was 
held in which they were accused of neglect of 
duly. They defended themsehes b}' saying 
that they had ordered certain inferior officers 
^ Cf. the Aftfigone of Sophocles, 
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(amongst others, their accuser Theramenes) to 
perform the duty, but that a storm had come 
on which had rendered the performance impos- 
sible. The debate was adjourned, and it was 
resolved that the Senate should decide in what 
way the commanders should be tried. The 
Senate resolved that the Athenian people, 
having heard the accusation and the defence, 
should proceed to vote forthwith for the 
acquittal or condemnation of the eight com- 
manders collectively. The resolution was 
'grossly unjust, and it was illegal. It sub- 
stituted a popular vote for a fair and formal 
trial. And it contravened one of the laws of 
Athens, whicli provided that at every trial a 
separate verdict should be found in the case of 
each person accused. 

Socrates was at that time a member of the 
Senate, the only office that he ever filled. The 
Senate ^vas composed of five hundred citizens, 
elected by lot, fifty from each of the ten tribes, 
and holding office for one year. The members 
of each tribe held the Prytany, that is, were 
responsible for the conduct of business, for 
thirty-five days at a time, and ten out of the 
fifty were proedri or presidents every seven 
days in succession. Every bill or motion was 
examined by the proedri b efore it was sub- 
mitted to the Assembly, to see if it were in 
accordance with law : if it u'as not, it was 
quashed : one of the proedri presided over 
the Senate and the Assembly each day, and 
for one day only : he was called the Epistates : 
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it was his duly to put the question to the vote. 
In short, he was tlic Speaker. 

These details are neccssarj' for the under- 
standing of the passage in the Afiolog}\ On 
the day on which it was proposed to take a 
collective vole on the acquittal or condemna- 
tion of the eight commanders, Socrates was 
Epistates, The proposal as we have seen, 
illegal : but the people were furious against the 
accused, and it was a very popular one. Some 
of the proedri opposed it before it was sub- 
mitted to the Assembly, on the ground of its 
illegality ; but they were silenced by threats 
and subsided. Socrates alone refused to give 
way. He would not put a question, nhich he 
knew to be illegal, to the vole. Threats of 
suspension and arrest, the clamour of an angrj’ 
people, the fear of imprisonment or death, could 
not move him, * I thought it my duty to face 
the danger out in the cause of law and justice, 
and not to be an accomplice in your unjust 
proposal.’ ^ But his authority lasted only for 
a day; the proceedings were adjourned, a 
morej)hant Epistates succeeded him, and tlie 
generals were condemned and executed." 

Two years later Socrates again showed by 
his conduct that he would endure anything 
rather than do wrong. In 404 n.c. Athens 
\vzs captured by the Lacedremonian forces, and 
the long walls were thrown down.^ Tlie great 

* AfoL 32 B. C, Cf, Mr. Riddell* s notc» ad loc, 
Xcn. Mem, i. z, 18. 

- Sec the description at the beginning of Mr, Brown- 
inn's Aristoj)hancs' Apology, 
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Atlienian democracy was destroyed, and an 
oligarchy of thirty set up in its place by Critias 
(who in former days had been mucli in Socrates’ 
company) with the help of the Spartan general 
Lysander. The rule of the Thirty lasted for 
rather less than a year : in the spring of 403 
B.C. the democracy vras restored. The reign of 
Critias and his friends was a Reign of Terror. 
Political opponents and private enemies were 
murdered as a matter of course. So were 
respectable citizens, and wealthy citizens for 
the sake of their wealth. All kinds of men 
were used as assassins, for the oligarclis wished 
to implicate as many as possible in their crimes. 
With this object they sent for Socrates and 
four others to the Council Chamber, a building 
where formerly the Prj^tanies, and now they 
tliemselves, took their meals and sacrificed, and 
ordered them to bring one Leon over from 
Salamis to Atliens, to be murdered. Tlie other 
four feared to disobey an order, disobedience 
to which probably meant death. They went 
over to Salamis, and brought Leon back with 
them. Socrates disregarded the order and the 
danger, and went home. * I showed,’ he says, 

* not by mere words, but by my actions, that I 
did not care a straw for death : but that I did 
care vary much indeed about doing wrong.’ ^ 
He had previously incurred the anger of Critias 
and the other oligarchs by publicly condemning 
their political murders in language which caused 
them to send for him, and forbid him to 
* A/oL 3a D. 
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convcr-vc wUh ynun" men a*? he ua*. nrouNXojn<.«l 
lo do, and lo ihrcutn him drath,* 

'J 1 )cru ate i\^o cvems in Um hfr of Socrat^:5 
lo whirl! no ilaic ran ht; a'^siicw h The f.rsl 
of ihnn is in*; inaniayr \.!th Xanihippe. liy 
her lie find thac stm*-, I^mpn'rlt.,^ Sojihron- 
isru*^, and Mcne^icnu * The two laitor ,ifr 
called ‘children’ in the whiOi wa’» 

dtdivcrul in IM\, and the f.nincr /iw 

fuiKthv 't/iif a })hrase whirh imjdic*^ that he 
was some dfieen ytar^ old* ‘Hit: name 
Xnnllvippe ha*; romc to mean a ‘dircw. Her 
son I^ainproolcs found her biiicr lon^pic and 
hri \iohni l<nuper intoh mlile, and hi*; fitlirr 
told him that she tmant all htr harsh* 
ness for his {rood, and read him a hMinc on 
filial duly/" Tlie pailinj; heuveen Sm rates 
and Xantliippc, as docrilmd in the /Vs is 
not marked hy any j*re:u ien<lrmcs?i. His ln*i 
day was spent, not with his wife, Inu with his 
friends, and .she was not prtsent at his deatli. 
No trustworthy details of his marriid life have 
been preserved; but there is a consensus of 
testimony !>y late authon-, tliai it was not happy. 
Indeed the stron" probability is that he liad no 
home life at all. 

Again, no dale can be assigned to the ansiver 
of the Delphic oiacle, spoken of in the fifth 
chapter of the yi/>a/*v:.v. Theie ii is said that 
Chaircphon went to Delphi and asked if llicrc 
was any man who was wiser than Socmics, am) 

^ Xen. Afar. i. a. 32. r ^1^.; 

- Xtn. Man. M 2. ' * 
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the priestess ans\^'ered that there was no man. 
Socrates offers to prove the truth of his state- 
ment by the evidence of Chasrephon’s brother, 
Chaerephon himself being dead. In the next 
chapter he icpresents the duty of testing the 
oracle as the motive of that unceasing examina- 
tion of men which is described in the 
and which gained him so much hatred. He 
sa}^ that he thought himself bound to sift 
every one whom he met, in order that the initli 
of the oracle might be thoioughl)' tested and 
proved. There is no reason to doubt that the 
answer of the oracle was actually given ; but, 
as Zeller observes, Socrates must have been a 
well-known and marked man before Chaiiephon 
could have asked his question, or the oracle 
have given such an answer. ‘ It may have 
done a similar ser\ncc to Socrates as {sic) his 
doctor's degree did to Luther, assuring him of 
his inward call ; but it had just as little to do 
Nvith making him a philosophical reformer as 
the doctor's degree had with making Luther a 
religious reformer.' ^ The use which he makes 
of the oracle, therefore, must be regarded as 
‘ a device of a semi-rhetorical character under 
cover of which he was enabled to avoid an 
avowal of the real purpose which had animated 
him in his tour of examination.’- His real 
purpose u'as not to test the tiuth of the Delphic 
oracle. It was to expose the hollowness of 

^ Zc 3 lcr*s Soc}€Ltcs attd the Socraiic Schools, translated 
by lUc Rev. O. J. Rcichdi 2d edition, p. 60, note 3. 

" Riddell, p. xxiv. 
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whai passed for kno\\lc<lfic, and \o suhsuunc, 
or rather, to lay the foumhuions of true anti 
scientific kiumlcd^^o. Su'h an explanation of 
h\s mission \\oul(l scarcely h.uc been under- 
stood, and it v/ould certainly ha\e oficndeil the 
jutlgCb deeply. Ihil he never hcMiau s or 
scruples to avow the orij^inal cau-e of his 
exainiuation of men. He lojjarchd it as a 
duly undertaken in obedience to the commatul 
of (lod. * God has rommantled me to examine 
men,* he 5ay^, ‘ in oracles, and m dreams, and 
in every way In which I ! is will was eve r dtt larcd 
to man.’ ^ * I cannot hohl my peace, for that 

would he to disobt*y ( it)d.* - '1 lie A^oh^v is full 

of such pabsaj;cs. With tins belief he did not 
shrink from the unpopularity and haired which a 
man, who exposes the ignorance of perbons who 
imagine themselves to he w*i^c, wlicn they nVe 
not wise, is sure to incur. At what lime he 
became convinced of the hollowness of what 
then commonly passed for knowledge, and be- 
gan to examine men, and to make them give an 
account of their words, cannot be c\:ictl> deter- 
mined, any more than the date of the oracle. 
We cannot tell to how* many years of his life 
the account of it given in the Apohy^iy applies. 
All that is certain is that, as early as 423 n.c., 
twenty-four years hcfoic his ilcath, he was a 
sufficiently conspicuous man for Aristophanes 
to select liim as the type and representative of 
the new school, and to parody his famous 
Eknehos. There is, therefore, no reason to 
^ AfoL 33 C - ^ipot, 37 II See 29 D, ; 30 It. 
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doubt that he must have begun to cioss-cxa- 
mine men before 423 n.C. He had begun to 
examine himself as early as the siege of Potidma 
(432 B.C.-429 B.C.), ^ But when he once set about 
this work he devoted himself to it entirely. He 
was a strange contrast to professional teachers 
like the Sophists, He took no pay : he had 
no classes : he taught no positive knowledge. 
But his whole life was spent in examining 
himself and others. He was ‘the great cross- 
examiner/ He was ready to question and talk 
to any one who would listen. His life and con- 
versation were .absolutely public. He conversed 
now with men like Alcibiadcs, or Gorgias, or 
Protagoras, and then with a common mechanic. 
In the morning he was to be seen in the 
promenades and the gymnasia : when the 
Agora was filling, he was there: he was to 
be found wherever he thought that he should 
meet most people.- He scarcely ever went 
away from the ‘ I am a lover of know- 

ledge/ he says in the Pheedrtts^ ‘ and in the 
city I can leam from men, but the fields and 
the trees can teach me nothing/ He gave his 
life wholly and entirely to the senucc of God, 
neglecting his private affairs, until he came to 
be in voxy great poverty.^ A mina of silver ® 
is all that he can offei for his life at the trial. 
He formed no school, but there grew up round 

* Sytnp. 220 C See pasf, p. xxxii. 

- Xcn. i, I. 10. ^ Cr//o, 52 R 

* PlKcdrns^ 230 D. ^ Apol, 23 C. 

c Bquivoicnt then to alioul ^^4 : 1 ; 3. 
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him a circle of admiring friends, united, not by 
any community of doctrines, but by love for 
their great master, with whom he seems not 
unfrequently to have had common meals. ^ 

Plato has left a most striking description of 
Socrates in the Symposium^ put into the mouth 
of Alcibiades. I quote it almost at length from 
Shelley’s translation, which, though not always 
correct, is graceful : — ‘ I will begin the praise 
of Socrates by comparing him to a certain 
statue. Perhaps he uill think that this statue 
is introduced for the sake of ridicule, but I 
assure you it is necessary for the illustration of 
truth, I assert, then, that Socrates is exactly 
like those Silenuses that sit in the sculptoris 
shops, and which are holding canned flutes or 
pipes, but which when divided in two are found 
to contain the images of the gods. I assert 
that Socrates is like the satyr Marsyas. That 
your form and appearance are like these 
satyrs, I think that even you will not venture 
to deny ; and how like you are to them in all 
other Aings, now hear. Are you not scornful 
and petulant ? If you deny this, I will bring 
witnesses. Are you not a piper, and far more 
wonderful a one than he ? For Marsyas, and 
whoever now pipes the music that he taught, 
(for it ^vas Marsyas who taught OljTnpus his 
music), enchants men through the power of the 
mouth.3 For if any musician, be he skilful or 

^ Xen. Mem. iiL 14. 1. 2 Symf. 215 A. 

® The sentence as n stands in Sbelle}* is quite unin- 
tdligible. I have corrected it. 
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not, awTikens this music, it alone enables him 
to retain the minds of men, and fiom the 
divinity of its nature makes evident those who 
are in want of the gods and initiation : you 
differ only from Marsyas in this circumstance, 
that you effect without instruments, by mere 
words, all that he can do. For when we hear 
Pericles, 1 or any other accomplished orator, 
deliver a discourse, no one, as it weie, cares 
anything about it. But when any one hears 
you, or even your words related by another, 
though ever so rude and unskilful a speaker, 
be that person a woman, man, or child, we are 
struck and retained, as it were, by the discourse 
clinging to our mind, 

‘ If I u^as not afraid that I am a great deal 
too drunk, I would confirm to you by an oath 
the strange effects which I assure you I have 
suffered from his words, and suffer still ; for 
when I hear him speak my heart leaps up far 
moie than the hearts of those who celebrate 
the Cor>’bantic mysteries ; my tears are poured 
out as he talks, a thing I have often seen happen 
to many others besides myself, I have heard 
Pericles and other excellent orators, and have 
been pleased with their discourses, but I suf- 
fered nothing of this kind ; nor was my soul 
ever on those occasions disturbed and filled 
with self-reproach, as if it were slavishly laid 
prostrate. But this Marsyas here has often 
' affected me in the way I describe, until the life 

^ PerieJes is not named in the original ; he had been 
dead some years. 
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which I lived seemed Imidly worth living. Do 
not deny it, Socrates ; for I know well that if 
even now I chose lo listen to >ou, I coxdd not 
resist, but should again sufibr the same cfTccts. 
For, my friends, he forces me lo confess that 
while I myself am still in need of many things, 
I neglect my own necessities and attend to 
those of the Athenians. 1 slop my cars, 
therefore, as from the Syrens, and flee away 
as fast as possible, that I may not sit dowm 
beside him, and giow old in listening lo his 
talk. For this man has reduced me to feel 
the sentiment of shame, which 1 imagine no 
one would readily believe x\as in me. For I 
feel in his presence my incapacity of refuting 
what he says or of refusing to do that which 
he directs : but when I depart from him the 
glory which the multitude confers overwhelms 
me. I escape therefore and hide myself from 
him, and when I see him I am ovcrwlielmcd 
with humiliation, because I have neglected to 
do what I have confessed to him ought to be 
done: and often and often have I \\ishcd that 
he were no longer to be seen among men. 
But if that were to happen I well know that I 
should suffer far greater pain; so that where 
I can turn, or what I can do with this man I 
know not. All this have I and many others 
suffered from the pipings of this satyr. 

* And observe how like he is to what I said, 
and what a wonderful power he possesses. 
Know that there is not one of you who is 
aware of the real nature of Socrates ; but since 
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I have begun, I will make him plain to you. 
You obscn-c how passionately Socrates affects 
the intimac)- of those who are beautiful, and 
how ignorant he professes himself to be ; 
appearances in themselves excessively Silcnic, 
Tliis, my friends, is the external form nnth 
which, like one of the sculptured Sileni, he has 
clothed himself; for if you open him you 
find within admirable temperance and wisdom. 
For he cares not for mere beauty, but despises 
more than any one can imagine all external 
possessions, whcUicr it be beauty, or wealth, 
or glorj', or any other thing for which the mul- 
titude felicitates the possessor. He esteems 
these things, and us who honour them, as 
nothing, and lives among men, making all the 
objects of their admiration the playthings of 
his irony. But I know not if any one of j'ou 
have ever seen the divine images which aic 
within, when he has been opened, and is 
serious. I have seen them, and they are so 
supremely beautiful, so golden, so dinne, and 
wonderful, that everything that Socrates com- 
mands surely ought to be obeyed, even like 
the voice of a god. 

‘At one time we were fellow -soldiers, and 
had our mess together in the camp before 
Potideea. Socrates there overcame not only 
me, but ever)' one beside, in endurance of evils : 
when, as often happens in a campaign, were 
reduced to few provisions, there were none wlio 
could sustain hunger like Socrates ; and when 
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we had plenty, he alone seemed to enjoy our 
military fare. He never drank much willingly, 
but when he was compelled, he conquered all 
even in that to which he \vsls least accustomed : 
and, what is most astonishing, no person ever 
saw Socrates drunk either then or at any other 
time. In the depth of winter (and the winters 
there are excessivel}" rigid) he sustained calmly 
incredible hardships : and amongst other things, 
whilst the frost was intolerably severe, and no 
one went out of their tents, or if they went out, 
Avrapped themselves up carefully, and put fleeces 
under their feet, and bound their legs witli hairy 
skins, Socrates went out only A\nth the same 
cloak on that he usually wore, and walked 
barefoot upon the ice : more easily, indeed, 
than those who had sandalled themselves so 
delicately : so that the soldiers thought that he 
did it to mock their want of fortitude. It 
would indeed be woith while to commemorate 
all that this brave man did and endured in that 
expedition. In one instance he was seen early 
in the morning, standing in one place, %\Tapt in 
meditation ; and as he seemed unable to un- 
ravel the subject of his thoughts, he still con- 
tinued to stand as inquiring and discussing 
within himself, and when noon came, the 
soldiers observed him, and said to one another 
— “ Socrates has been standing there thinking, 
ever since the morning.’’ At last some lonians 
came to the spot, and having supped, as it ^^’as 
summer, they lay doivn to sleep in tlie cool : 
they obsen^ed that Socrates continued to stand 
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there the whole night until morning, and that, 
when the sun rose, he saluted it with a prayer 
and departed. 

‘ I ought not to omit what Socrates is in battle. 
For in that battle ^ after which the generals 
decreed to me the prize of courage, Socrates 
alone of all men \ras the saviour of my life, 
standing by me when I had fallen and was 
wounded, and presen’ing both myself and my 
arms from the hands of the enemy. On that 
occasion I entreated the generals to decree tlie 
prize, as it ivas most due, to him. And this, 

0 Socrates, you cannot deny, that when the 
generals, wishing to conciliate a person of my 
rank, desired to give me the prize, you were 
far more earnestly desirous than the generals 
that this glory should be attributed not to your- 
self, but me. 

‘But to see Socrates when our army was 
defeated and scattered in flight at Delium ^ ^vas 
a spectacle worthy to behold. On that occasion 

1 was among the cavalry, and he on foot, 
heavily armed. After the total rout of our 
troops, he and Laches retreated together; I 
came up by chance, and seeing them, bade 
them be of good cheer, for that I would not 
leave them. As I was on horseback, and 
therefore less occupied by a regard of my o^^’n 
situation, I could belter obsen^e than at Potidsea 
tire beautiful spectacle exhibited by Socrates on 
this emergency. How superior was he to 

^ Sc. at Potidasa. 

^ Shelley MTitcs 'Ddius/ r\Tong]y. 
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Laches in presence of mind and couiagc ! Your 
representation of him on the stage, O Aristo- 
phanes, was not wholly unlike his real self on 
this occasion, for he walked and darted liis 
regards around with a majestic composure, 
looking tranquilly both on his friends and 
enemies : so that it \va% erident to every one, 
even from afar, that whoever should venture to 
attack him would encounter a desperate resist- 
ance. lie and his companions thus departed 
in safety for those who arc scattered in flight 
arc pursued and killed, whilst men hesitate to 
touch those who exhibit such a countenance as 
that of Socrates even in defeat. 

‘ Many othci and most wonderful qualities 
might well be praised in Socrates, but such as 
these might singly be attributed to others. 
But that whrdt is unpaniHcIcd in Sactaies is 
that he is unlike and above comparison with 
all other men, whether those who have lived in 
ancient limes, or those who exist now. For it 
may be' conjectured that Brasidas and many 
others are such as was Achilles. Pericles 
desenr^es comparison with Nestor and Antenor ; 
and other excellent persons of various limes 
may, \rith probability, be drawn into comparison 
with each other. But to such a singular man 
as this, both himself and his discourses arc so 
uncommon, no one, should he seek, would find 
a parallel among the present or past generations 
of mankind; unless they should say that he 
resembled those with whom I lately compared 
him, for assuredly he and his discourses are 
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like nothing but the Sileni and the SatjTs. At 
first I forgot to make you obscr\’e how like his 
discourses are to those Sntyrs when they are 
opened, for if any one \nll listen to the talk of 
Socrates, it will appear to him at first extremely 
ridiculous : the phrases and expressions which 
he employs, fold round his exterior the skin, as 
it \\'erc, of a rude and wanton Sat^T. He is 
always talking about great market-asses, and 
brass-founders, and leather-cutters, and skin- 
dressers ; and this is his perpetual custom, so 
that any dull and unobser\ant person might 
easily laugh at his discourse. But if any one 
should see it opened, as it ware, and get within 
the sense of his words, he would then find that 
they alone of all that enters into the mind of 
men to utter, had a profound and j)crsuasive 
meaning, and that they were most divine ; and 
that the)' presented to the mind innumerable 
images of cverj* excellence, and that they tended 
towards objects of the highest moment, or rather 
towards all that he, who seeks the possession of 
what is supremely excellent and good, need 
regard as essential to tlic accomplishment of 
his ambition. 

‘ These are the things, my friends, for w’hich 
I praise Socrates.’ 

After that, Socrates, Aristophanes and Agathon 
sat the night out in conversation, till Socrates 
made the other two, who were very tiled and 
sleepy, admit that a man who could write 
tragedy could w'rile comedy, and that the 
foundations of the tragic and comic arts were 
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the same. Then Aristophanes and Agathon fell 
asleep in the early morning, and Socrates went 
a^vay and washed himself at the Lyceum, ‘ and 
having spent the day there in his accustomed 
manner, went home in the evening/ 

We have now reached the events recorded 
in our dialogues. In 399 B.c. Socrates was put 
on his trial for corrupting young men and for not 
believing in the gods of Athens ; and on these 
charges he was found guilty and condemned 
to death. His death was delayed by a State 
religious ceremonial, and he lay in prison for 
thirty days/ His friends implored him to escape, 
which he might easily have done, but he refused 
to listen to them ; and when the time came he 
cheerfully drank the poison and died. It is 
convenient to pause here for a little, before we 
go on to speak of these events in detail, in order 
to get some idea of Socrates as a thinker. With 
a very large number of questions concerning his 
philosophy we have nothing to do. But it is 
essential, if we are to understand these dialogues 
at all, that we should know something about 
certain points of it. 

The pre-Socratic philosopheis had been occu- 
pied almost exclusively with Physics and Meta- 
physics. They had tried to solve the problem 
of the Universe regarded as an undistinguish- 
able whole. They had inquired into the nature 
of the Cosmos, and had sought to find some 
universal first principle, such as Air, Fire, or 
Water, to explain it They had asked such 
^ Xen. Menu iv. 8. 2 . 
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questions as How do things come into being ? 
How do they exist ? Why do they decay ? ^ 
But in the middle of the fifth century B.C. they 
had failed to satisfy men, and were falling into 
discredit. In a city like Athens, which had 
suddenly shot up into an imperial democracy, 
and which vnxs full of such keen and varied 
intellectual actinly, it ^\’as simply inentable 
that ethical and political inquiries should take 
the place of those vague physical speculations. 
The questions which interested the Athenians 
of the time were questions relating to the indi- 
ndual and society, not to the Cosmos. Men 
had begun to dispute in an unscientific way 
about justice and injustice, right and \\Tong, 
the good and the expedient.^ They had begun 
to ask, JVhaf is justice and right, and the good ? 

is a thing said to be just, or right, or 
good? The pre-Socratic philosophers could 
give no answer to such questions. They had 
been conversant not vith conduct, but with 
Physics and Metaphysics. The demand for 
ethical and political discussion (or disputation) 
was to some extent met by their successors, the 
Sophists, who were paid teachers (generally 
foreigners), and who professed to educate men 
for public and private life at Athens.^ There 

^ Sec Phtedo, 96 A. Of course it must be understood 
that the above is a broad statement, to which excepuons 
may be foimd. 

^ The prc-Socratic treatment of these questions may 
be illustrated by the speeches of Tlmc}dides. 

® See ApoL 19 E. seq^ 
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is a good deal of conlrovcrs)' about their exact 
character and teaching, with which we arc not 
concerned. We need not ask whether they 
were a sect or a profession ; whether or no 
their teaching was immoral ; how far they were 
the cause, and how far the effect of the new 
intellectual movement at Athens.^ The point 
on which I wish to lay stress is that the morality 
which they were content to accept and teach was 
merely the mass of confused and inconsistent 
ideas about ethics and politics which were cur- 
rent at Athens. The whole of their ethical and 
political education was based on those often re- 
peated and unexamined commonplaces, against 
which Socrates waged unceasing war. They 
wcic not scientific. They had no sense at all 
of the inherent vice of the popular thought and 
morality, and they did not aim at any reform. 
Their object was not to teach their pupils the 
truth, but to qualify them for social and political 
success. All that they did w’as to formulate 
popular ideas. Thcie is an extremely remark- 
able passage in the Republic^ in which Plato 
describes their teaching.^ These mercenary 
adventurers, he says, who are called Sophists, 
teach in fact merely popular opinions, and call 
them unsdom : and he goes on to compare them 
with a man w'ho has learnt by experience to 
understand the temper and wants of some huge 

^ See Mr. Sedgwick in Journal of Philology, Nos. 
8 and 9 

® Rep, vi. 493 A. seq. The whole passage is well 
worth reading. 
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and dangerous wild beast, and has found out 
when it is safe to approach it, and what sounds 
irritate it and soothe it, and what its various 
cries mean, and who, havingacquired this know- 
ledge, calls it wisdom, and systematises it into 
an art, and proceeds to teach it. What pleases 
the beast he calls right, and what displeases it 
he calls wrong ; though he is utterly ignorant 
which of its desires and wants are, in fact, right 
and good, and which are the reverse. In exactly 
the same way, says Plato, the Sophist makes 
wisdom consist in understanding the fancies and 
temper of that * many-headed beast,’ the multi- 
tude, though he has not an argument that is 
not supremely ridiculous to show that what the 
multitude approves of is, in fact, right and good. 
In short the Sophists dealt, it is true, with 
ethical and political questions, but they dealt 
uith them in llie most superficial wa)^ Often 
enough they were contemptible charlatans. 

At this point, some time after the Sophists 
had begun to educate men, and when the new 
intellectual and critical movement was in full 
swing, came Socrates. Like the Sophists he 
dealt nnth ethical and political questions : to 
such questions (ra avOpuiTr^ia) he strictly and 
exclusively confined himself. ‘ He conversed,’ 
says Xenophon, 1 *only about matters relating 
to men. He was alwaj^ inquiring WHiat is 
piety? What is impiety? What is honour- 
able ? What is base ? What is justice ? What 
is injustice ? WTiat is temperance ? WTiat 
* Xen. Afem, i i. i6 ; cf. >Pt/. ii. 367 D. E. 
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is madness? What is courage? What is 
cowardice ? What is a state ? What is a 
statesman? What is government? What 
makes a man fit to govern ? and so on ; and 
he used to say that those who could answer 
such questions were good men, and that those 
who coxMl not, n cie no \>etteT than slaves.’ So, 
in the Lac/ics of Plato, he asks, What is courage ? 
In the Charmidcs^ What is temperance ? In the 
first of our dialogues, the Eufliyplmm^ ^^^lat 
are holiness and piety ? In the Lysis^ ^\^lat 
is friendship ? The difference between Socrates 
and preceding philosophers, in regard to the 
subject matter of their respective philosophies, 
is complete. They were occupied with Nature : 
he nns occupied with man. And the difference 
between him and the Sophists, in regard to 
method, and to the point of view from which they 
respectively dealt with ethical and political ques- 
tions, is not less complete. His object was to re- 
form what they wci e content simply to formulate. 
He was thoroughly co^^^nccd of the inherent 
vice and hollo^^^ress of what passed for know- 
ledge at that time. In the Apology we shall 
constantly hear of men who thought themselves 
^vise, though they were not wise ; who fancied 
that they knew what they did not know. They 
used general terms which implied classification. 
They said that this or that act was just or unjust, 
right or wrong. They were ready on every 
occasion to state propositions about man and 
society with unhesitating confidence. The mean- 
ing of such common words as justice, piety, 
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democracy, govcmmenl, seemed so familiar, 
that it never for a moment occurred to tliem 
to doubt whether they knew what * justice,’ 
or * piety,’ or * democracy,’ or * government * 
exactly meant. But in fact they had never 
taken the trouble to analyse and make clear to 
themselves the meaning of their words. They 
had been content * to feel and affirm.’ General 
woids had come to comprehend in their mean- 
ing a ycry complex multitude of vague and ill- 
assorted attiibutes, and to represent in the minds 
of those who used them nothing more than a 
floating collection of confused and indefinite 
ideas.^ It is a fact, which it is not quite easy 
for us to realise, that Socrates was practically 
the first man to frame a definition. *Two 
tilings,’ sa3's Aristotle, ^ « may fairly be ascribed 
to Socrates, namely Induction, and the Defini- 
tion of general Terms.’ Until his time the 
meaning of words, which were used every day 
in connection with the commonest, and the 
greatest and the gravest duties of life, had never 
once been tested, revised, examined. It had 
grown up gradually and unconsciously, never 
distinct and clearly defined. It was the creation 
of years of sentiment, poetry, authority, and 
tradition : it had never been corrected or 
analysed by reason. There is a sentence in 
Bacon w'hich describes vcty felicitously the 
intellectual condition of the Athenians of that 
time : — ‘ Itaque ratio ilia humana quam habe- 

* See J. S. MilVs Lo^ic, Bk. iv.,ch. 4. 

- Arist Mttaph. xin. 4, 6. 
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mus, ex multfi fide, ct niullo etiam casu, nccnon 
cx pucrilibus quas primo hausimus notionibus, 
farrago quoedam cst ct congeries.* ^ * This 

human reason of ours is a confused multitude 
and mixture of ideas, made up, very largely by 
accident, of much ciedulity and of the opinions 
which we inherited long ago in our childhood.’ 
Such inaccurate use of language led, as it was 
bound to lead, to inaccurate and loose reasoning. 
‘ Every (process of reasoning) consists of pro- 
positions, and propositions consist of words 
which are the symbols of notions ; and there- 
fore if our notions are confused and badly 
abstracted from things, there is no stability in 
the structure which is built upon them.* - As 
Socrates puts it in the Ph(edo^^ ‘ to use words 
wrongly and indefinitely is not merely an error 
in itself: it also creates an evil in the soul.* 
That is to say, it not only makes exact thought, 
and therefore knowledge, impossible : it also 
creates careless and slovenly habits of mind. 
And this inaccurate use of language, and the con- 
sequent intellectual confusion, were not confined 
to any one class at Athens. They were almost 
universal. It was not merely among the noted 
men with a great reputation that Socrates found 
the ‘ conceit of knowledge * without the reality. 
The poets could not explain their own poems, 
and further, because they were famous as poets, 
they claimed to understand other matters of 

^ Bacon, Org, I. 97. 

- Bacon, N(n\ Org, i. 14 I Imvc substituted * pro- 
cess of reasoning’ for ‘syllogism.* 3 Phado, 115 E. 
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which they were, in fact, profoundly ignorant. 
The skilled artizans were able, it is true, to give 
an account, each of the rules of his own art ; 
but they too, like the poets, claimed to possess 
knowledge in matters of the greatest importance 
(f.c. questions affecting man and society), which 
they did not possess, on account of their techni- 
cal skill : and * this fault of theirs,’ says 
Socrates,^ ‘threw their real uisdom into the 
shade/ And men of all classes were profoundly 
ignorant that they were ignorant. They did not 
understand defining words. It appeared to 
them to be contemptible hair-splitting. ‘ What 
is piety V asks Socrates of Euthyphron, a man 
who had thought a gicat deal about religious 
questions. ‘ Piety, ^ replies Euthyphron, ‘means 
acting as I am acting.' - He had never analysed 
or defined his words. He did not in the least 
understand what definition meant, or the neces- 
sity for it Such and such an act was pious ; 
but he could not justify his proposition by 
bringing it under the universal proposition, the 
definition of piety, or tell w/y' his act was pious. 
Cross-e.\amination makes him contradict him- 
self over and over again. The simplest way of 
comprehending the confusion of thought and 
language which Socrates found on every side, 
is to read the Euthyphron, And if w’c examine 
ourselves I think that \\c shall find that even 
we, like Euthyphron, not uncommonly use 
general terms of the greatest importance with- 
out affixing a very' definite meaning to them. 
^ /i/of, 22 D. - £u//i, 5 A. D. 
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In our times the Press has become the public 
instiuctor. We have only to take up a news- 
paper, and read a religious, or political, or ethical 
debate or argument, to have a veiy fair chance 
of seeing lepeatcd examples of general and ab- 
stract terms used in the loosest and vaguest way 
possible. Such woids as ' patriotism/ * super- 
stition,’ ‘justice/ ‘right/ ‘wrong/ ‘honour/ are 
not uncommonly used by us, in public, and in 
private, with no more distinct or definite a mean- 
ing given to them, than that which Euth>T)hron 
gave to ‘ piety.’ 

On this basis rested Athenian opinion. Wc 
are now in a position to understand so much 
of Socrates* philosophical reforms as concerns 
us. He was filled Nvith the most intense con- 
viction of the supreme and overwhelming 
importance of truth : of the paramount duty of 
doing right, because it is right, on every 
occasion, be the consequences what they may. 

‘ My friend,’ he says, in his defence, to a 
supposed objector, ‘ if you think tliat a man of 
any worth at all ought, when he acts, to take 
into account the risk of death, or that he ought 
to think of anything but whether he is doing 
light or wrong, you make a mistake.’ ^ ‘I 
spend my whole time in going about, persuad- 
ing you all, both old and young, to give your 
first and chiefest care to the perfection of your 
souls, and, not till you have done that to care 
for your bodies or your wealth : and telling 
you that virtue does not come from wealth, but 
1 ApoL 28 B 
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that wealth, and cvcr>' good thing which men 
have, comes from virtue.’ ^ *\Vc arc guided 
by reason,* is his answer w’hcn Ciilo was 
imploring him to escape from prison, after he 
had been condemned to death, * and reason 
show's us that the only question which we 
have to consider is, Shall I be doing right, or 
shall I be doing wTong, if I escape ? And if 
w'C find that I should be doing wrong, then w'c 
must not lake any account of death, or of any 
other evil which may be the consequence of 
slaying here, but only of doing wTong,’ - Tliat 

* AfoU 30 A. B. 

“ Crilo, 48 C. I am speaking only of the Platonic 
Socrates, and pnmanly of the Socrates of these dialogues. 
The Socrates of Xenophon takes generaJh a \cTy dif- 
ferent view of morality. To him the measure of the 
goodness or badness of nn act is almost always its 
expediency or inexpediency. He is made to say that the 
good and the useful arc the same thing {Mem, iv. 6. 8. 
9). Virtue is therefore the knowledge of consequences. 
A similar doctrine is put into Socrates* moutli by Plato 
333 D., 358 D.), and Socrates uses it m his 
examination of Meletus in Uic Afo/o^’ (25 C, D.); 
though I do not think that any stress can be laid on 
that passage, for the w hole argument llicrc (as is largely 
the ease also in the is simply dialectiixal 

It is of course inconsistent to say that a man should do 
right because right is right, and that he should do right 
because it is expedient to do rigliL Zeller thinks that 
Socrates was in fact inconsistent (p. 154, sc^,) Grolc 
accepts the account of Xenophon, * the best w iiness about 
his master* {//is^ofy of Greece, vol. viii., p 262, note i). 
lie thinks also that the Afo/oj^* ' may reasonably be 
taken as a reproduction by Plato of what Socrates 
actually said to the Dikasts on his tnal' (p. 214, note 
2). TTicsc two statements arc inconsistent 
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such a man should feel the deepest dissatisfac- 
tion with what passed for thought and morality' 
at Athens, Avas simply inentable. * The 
current opinions drawn from men’s practical 
exigencies, imperfect obser\"ation, and debased 
morality*, were no sounder than their sources.’ 
And with this dissatisfaction was joined a con- 
viction that God had given him a duty to 
refomr * this mass of error and conventionality, 
which meanwhile the Sophists were accepting 
as the material of their system : ’ ^ a duty from 
which he never shrank, although he knew that 
it might, as in fact it thd, cost him his life. 
In order to comprehend the Euikyphron^ 
Apology^ and Crifo^ we must ask and answer 
two questions. First, \\Tiat was Socrates’ con- 
cepuon of reform ? Secondly, What was his 
method ? 

I. The principle of Socrates’ reform^ may 
be stated in a single sentence. It was ‘ to 
reconstruct human opinion on a basis of 
“reasoned truth.”’ Conduct which proceeded 
from emotion, enthusiasm, impulse, habit, and 
not from reason, he unuld not allow to be 
\’irtuous. His whole teaching rested on the 
paradox that *\'irtue is knowledge,’- This 

^ These sentences are quoted from Mr, Riddell's most 
striking note on the \soTds 6 avf^Toorroi pios o& 
opOp^tp ("an uncxamincd life is not north 
living’), Afo/, 38 X 

- Xen. ^/em, iiL 9. 5 ; ‘ArisU E//izcs, vi. 13 ; sec 
Zeller, p. 106, *Mrtuc' is a veiy inadequate 

Tcprcscnlative of dpenj^ but I know of no other. By the 
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same. We draw a distinction between Know- 
ledge and Wisdom. The former 

• IS earthly, of the mind, 

Bui Wisdom, heavenly, of the souL’ ^ 

But Socrates drew no distinction between them. 
To him they were identical. It is needless to 
point out that this doctrine, which takes no 
account of that most essential side of \drtue 
which is non-intellectual, is defective, in that 
it puts a part for the whole. But from this 
doctrine Socrates started. He m’shed to re- 
form morality from the intellectual side. Above 
all things a preacher of 'Virtue,’ he devoted 
his life to a search after knowledge. Knowledge 
to him was the same as morality. 

2. In order to understand the method of 
Socrates’ reform, it is necessary to recall the 
fact that he found himself confronted uith a 
general absence, not of knowledge only, but of 
the vary idea of knowledge. The result of his 
constant examination and sifting of men was 
to prove that his contemporaries of every class, 
and above all those of them who were most 
satisfied uith themselves, and whose reputation 
for wisdom wus highest, w’ere generally in a 
state of that ' shameful ignorance w'hicli consists 
in thinking that W’e know what we do not know.’ 2 
And the gravest symptom of this state of things 
w'as that the Athenians were perfectly w'ell 
satisfied with it. It never crossed their minds 
for a moment to doubt the complete adequacy of 

* Tennyson, In Memoriamt cxiv, 2 B 
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what they considered to be knowledge, though 
in fact it was merely a hollow sham. Socrates* 
first object then was to clear the ground, to 
get rid of men’s ignorance of their ignorance, 
to reveal to them their actual short-coming. 
Like Bacon, he set himself the task of ‘ throw- 
ing entirely aside received theories and concep- 
tions, and of applying his mind, so cleansed, 
afresh to facts.* ^ The first step in his method 
\vas destructive. It was to convict and 
convince men of their ignorance by means of 
his wonderful cross-examination. He was for 
ever bringing to the test the current common- 
places, the unexpressed popular judgments 
about life, which were never examined or 
rerised, and the truth of which was taken for 
granted by every one. He spent his days in 
talking to any one who would talk to him. A 
man in the course of conversation used a 
general or abstract term, sucli as ‘courage,’ 
‘justice,* ‘the state.* Socrates asked for a 
definition of it. The other, never doubting 
that he knew all about it, gave an answer at 
once. The word seemed familiar enough to 
him : he constantly used it, though he had 
never, taken the trouble to ask himself what it 
exactly meant. Then Socrates proceeded to 
test the definition offered him, by applying it 
to particular cases, by putting questions about 
it, by analysing it.- He probably found with- 
out much difficulty that it was defective : either 

^ Bacon, Ncv. Org. u 97. 

3 See Bacon, Org^ I. lOg. 
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too narrow, or too broad, or contradictory of 
some other general proposition which had been 
laid dovwi. Then the respondent amended his 
definition : but a fresh series of similar questions 
soon led him into hopeless difficulties ; and he 
was forced at last to confess, or at least to feel, 
that he was ignorant where he had thought 
that he was wise, that he had nothing like clear 
knowledge of what the word in question really 
and exactly meant. The Euthyphron is a 
perfect specimen of the Socratic examination 
or elencJios. Let me give anotlier very good 
example from Xenophon, Euthydemus, who is 
taking great pains to qualify himself for political 
life, has no doubt that justice is an essential 
attribute of a good citizen. He scorns the 
idea that he does not know what justice and 
injustice are, when he can see so many examples 
of them everyday. It is unjust to lie, to deceive, 
to rob, to do harm, to enslave. But, objects 
Socrates, it is not unjust to deceive, or to 
enslave, or to injure your enemies. Euthy- 
dcmus then says that it is unjust to treat your 
friends so. It is just to deal thus with your 
enemies. Well, rejoins Socrates, is a general 
who inspirits his army \vith a lie, or a father 
who gets his son to take necessary medicine 
by means of a He, or a man who takes away 
a sword from his friend who is attempting to 
commit suicide in a fit of insanity, unjust ? 
Euthydemus admits that such acts are just, and 
wishes to alter the definition. Then does 
injustice mean deceiving one’s friends for th^ 
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harm ? ^ Indeed, Socrates,’ replies Euthy- 

demus, ^ I no longer believe in my answers : 
everj’^thing seems to me different fiom what it 
used to seem’ (cf. Eu/Il ii B.) A further 
question, namely, Arc you unjust if you injure 
your friends unintentionally ? is discussed 
with a similar result, which Socrates attributes 
to the fact that Eutliydemus perhaps has never 
considered tliese points, because they seemed 
so familiar to him (Sta to (n^oSpa TrioTcvctv 
dSki^ai). Then Socrates asks him what a 
democracy is (of course Euthydemus knows 
that, for he is going to lead a political life 
in a democracj'). Euthydemus replies that 
democracy means government by the people, 
t\e. by the poor. He defines the poor as 
those who have not enough, and the rich as 
those who have more than enough. * Enough,’ 
it is pointed out, is a relative term. His defini- 
tion would include t>Tants among the poor, and 
many men with quite small means among the 
rich. At this point Euthydemus who had began 
the discussion with complete self-complacency, 
goes away greatly dejected. ‘ Socrates makes 
me acknowledge my own worthlessness. I had 
best be silent, for it seems that I know nothing 
at all.’^ To produce this painful and un- 
expected consciousness of ignorance in the 
minds of men who thought that they were 
wise, when they were not wise, and who were 

^ Xcn. Mc 7 fi, iv. 2, II. -39. Cf. Afaio, 80 A., where 
Socrates is compared to the torpedo fish which gives a 
shock to whoever touches it. 
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perfectly well satisfied with their intellectual 
condition, was the first object of the Socratic 
cross - examination. Such consciousness of 
ignorance was tlie first and a long step towards 
knowledge. A man who had reached that 
state had become at any rate ready to begin to 
learn. And Socrates was able to bring every 
one wth whom he conversed into that state.^ 
Very many who were treated so took deep 
offence : among others, his accuser Anytus.^ 
Such persons he called lazy and stupid. Others, 
like Euthydemus, spent all their time afterwards 
in his company, and were then no longer per- 
plexed by puzzling questions, but encouraged,^ 
It is this object of clearing the ground, of 
producing consciousness of ignorance, that Plato 
dwells on in his portrait of Socrates. He lays 
great stress on the negative and destructive side 
of the Socratic philosophy : but he says scarcely 
anything of its constructive side. It may weU be 
doubted whether there was very much to say ; 
whether Socrates did in fact attempt to create 
any system of real knowledge to take the place 
of the sham knowledge which he found existing. 
Xenophon, it is true, represents him as fram- 
ing a certain number of definitions, on the 
basis of generally admitted facts (ra /jw£A.«rTa 
o/AoXoyoTj/wva).^ ‘ Piety,’ for instance, is defined 
as ‘ knowledge of what is due to the gods 

^ Xen. Mem, i. 2. 14, 

" Menot 94 E. , cf. Apol, 21 D, 

® Xen. Mem, iv, 2, 40. 
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‘justice ’ as * knowledge of what is due to men.’ ^ 
But I think that Socrates would have said that 
these definitions were tentative and provisional 
only, and designed rather as illustrations of a 
method, than as instalments of knowledge. By 
knowledge he meant a system of ‘reasoned 
truth* based on a thorough fresh obscr\"ation 
and examination of particulars. He would not 
have been content to take these ‘generally 
admitted facts ’ as the basis of it. He would 
have insisted on putting them to the test. And 
certainly, whatever may be the meaning and 
value of Xenophon’s testimony, nothing can be 
more emphatic than the way in which the 
Socrates of the Apology repeatedly says that 
he knows nothing at all,- * 1 was never any 
man’s teacher, , , . I have never taught, and 
I have never professed to teach any man any 
knowledge,’ ® is his answer to the charge that 
men like Critias and Alcibiadcs, political 
criminals of the deepest dye in the eyes of the 
democracy, had been his pupils. His object 
was to impart, not any positive system, but a 
frame of mind ; to make men conscious of their 
ignorance, and of their need of enlightenment. 
His wsdom was merely ‘that wisdom which 
he believed ^^’as (in the then state of things) 
possible to man.’^ In other words, he was 
conscious of his own ignorance : and, secondly, 
he possessed a standard or ideal of knowledge, 

^ Xcn. ^Icm. iv. 6. 4. 6 Cf. Eittk. 12 E. 

- ApoL 21 R D. ; 23 B. * Apol. 33 A 

* ApoL 20 D. 
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and a conception of the method of attaining it 
But he possessed no connected system of know- 
ledge : he was only conscious, and he was the 
first man to be conscious of the necessity of it. 
We may speak of him as a philosopher, for he 
does so himself. But we must remember that 
philosophy in his mouth does not mean the 
possession of wsdom, but only, and strictly, the 
love of, the search for, uisdom,^ The idea ol 
knowledge was to him still a deep and unfathom- 
able problem, of the most supreme importance, 
but whiefi he could not solve. And this wall 
enable us to understand better the meaning of 
his famous ‘irony.’ ‘ Here is a piece of Socrates’ 
well-knowTi irony,’ cries Thras)Tnachus, in the 
Republic^ * I knew all the time that you would 
refuse to answer, and feign ignorance, and da 
anything sooner than answer a plain question.* 
It seems to me that Socrates’ ‘well-kno^\^l irony’ 
was of more than one kind. His professions of 
his own ignoiance are wholly sincere. They 
are not meant to make the conversation amus- 
ing, and the discomfiture of his adversary more 
complete. He never wavered in his belief that 
knowledge was ultimately attainable ; but he 
knew that he knew nothing himself, and in that 
his knowledge consisted. What Thiasymachus 
calls his irony, is not irony proper. The igno- 
rance is not feigned but real. It is in his 
treatment of vain and ignorant and self-satis- 
fied sciolists, like Euthyphron, that true irony, 
which is accompanied \rith the consciousness 
1 Ct Rep, li. 376 B. 5 Rtp, L 337 A 
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of supcriorit)’, seems to me to come into play. 
It is possible, though it is in the last degree 
unlikely, that Socrates really hoped at the 
beginning of the dialogue to find out from 
Euth}T)hron what piety ras ; that the respect 
which he showed to Euthyphron was real. But 
it is plain that tlie respect \\hich he shows to 
EuAj-phron in the last sentences of the dialogue, 
is wholly feigned and ironical. Euth>T)hron had 
been proved to be utterly ignorant of what he 
had been confident that he thoroughly under- 
stood. He was much too deeply offended to 
acknowledge, or even to be conscious of his 
ignorance ; and he had not the slightest idea 
of what knowledge really was. Socrates was 
ignorant too : but he knew that he wns ignorant, 
and he had the idea of knowledge. If he was 
respectful towards Euthyphron then, the respect 
was feigned and ironical, for it tos accompanied 
with a consciousness of superiority. 

We have now got, I hope, a sufficient view 
of Socrates’ philosophy, so far as it concerns 
us. Its defects lie on the surface, and are too 
obvious to need explanation. He was, in fact, 
the discoverer of the idea of scientific knowledge, 
and he not unnaturally exaggerated the \*alue 
of his discover}*. It is e\'idently «a mistake and 
an exaggeration to call a man ignorant unless 
he not only knows, but can also give an account 
of what he knows.^ There is such a thing as 
‘implicit’ knowledge:- before Socrates’ time 

1 76 a 

- Johnson said that * ihc greatest part of our know- 
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there was no other kind. Not less evidently 
is it a mistake to say that Virtue is Knowledge. 
Knowledge, though an essential part, is certainly 
very far indeed from being the whole of Virtue. 
And a theory which leads to such sarcastic 
comments on poets as Socrates indulges in,i 
which would try poetry by a purely intellectual 
standard, must, on the face of it, be defective. 
But, even when allowance has been made for 
these defects and mistakes, it would be hard 
to exaggerate the value and originality of his 
teaching. We have some difficulty in grasping 
its vast importance. We have entered into the 
fruit of his labours. What w as a paradox to 
the Athenians is a commonplace to us. To 
them the simple principles W'hich he laid down 
seemed generally either absurd or immoral : to 
us they are (in theory) scarcely more than 
household w’Oids. He was, in fact, the first 
man who conceived the possibility of moral 
and political science, and of logic. In that, 
and not in the creation of any positive system 
of philosophy, his philosophical greatness con- 
sists. If Aristotle is ‘ the Master of those who 
know,* assuredly Socrates is their father, and 
‘the author of their being.* His theory of 
definitions was the necessary first step towards 
the existence of any scientific thought. Our 
temptation is to unden^alue his cross-examina- 
tion. In reading such a dialogue as the Euihy^ 
jihron^ we get bored and irritated by his method 

ledge js implicit faith.* — BosivdVs Life^ vol. 3, p. 304 
(Napier's Edition, 1884). ^ 22 B. C 
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of argument, and it sometimes almost diivcs 
us to sympathise with the u retched sciolist. 
Coleridge talks of * a man who would pull you 
up at cver>^ turn for a definition, which is like 
setting up perpetual turnpikes along the road 
to truth.* ^ But it must be always remembered, 
first, that the Socratic cross-examination was 
originally addressed to men who did not know 
what definition meant : that it was a necessary' 
stage in the development of human thought; and 
secondly, that, even to us, it is of the greatest 
importance to make sometimes ‘a rctuin upon 
ourselves,^ and to ask ourselves the exact mean- 
ing of our stock thoughts and phrases. 

We may now turn to our dialogues, the 
Evfhyphron^ Apology^ Criio^ and Plicsdo^ which 
describe the trial, the imprisonment, and the 
death of Socrates. The first of them, however, 
the Euthyphron^ has only an indirect bearing 
on these events, Socrates is going to be tried 
for impiety, and before the trial begins, he wishes 
to show that the current commonplaces about 
piety and impiety will not bear testing. The 
scene is laid in the porch of the King Archon, 
an official before whom indictments for im- 
piety and tlic plea of the accused were laid 
and sworn to, matters of religion being his 
especial care. Here Socrates and Euthyphron 
meet, Socrates having just been indicted, and 
Euth>*phron being engaged in indicting his 
father for the murder of a labouring man. 
Euthyphron is supremely contemptuous of his 

^ See Carew ^adUt*s Ufe of vol. i. p. 48* 
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friends and relatives, who say that he is acting 
impiously. On the contrary, he says, his act 
is a holy and pious one. To do otherwise 
would be impious. He himself, he is con- 
fident, knows all about religion, and piety, and 
impiety : he has made them his special study. 
Socrates is anxious to be told what piety is, that 
he may have something to say to his accusers. 
Euthyphron answers at once without hesitation 
‘ Piety is acting as I am acting now. It means 
punishing the evil-doer, even though he be your 
own father, just as Zeus is said to have punished 
his father Cronos for a crime.' Socrates re- 
marks that he cannot bring himself to believe 
those horrible stories about Zeus and the other 
gods, and lie points out that Eutfij^phron has not 
answered his question. He docs not want a 
particular example of piety. He wishes to know 
what piety itself is, what that is which makes all 
pious actions pious, Euthyphron has a little 
difficulty at first in understanding Socrates' 
meaning. Then he gives as his definition, 
‘ Piety is that w'hich is pleasing to the gods.' 
But he has also said that the mythological talcs 
about the quarrels of the gods arc true : and 
Socrates makes him admit that if the gods 
quarrel, it is about questions of right and wiong 
and the like, and that some of them w’ill think 
a thing right which others of them w’ill think 
WTong. The same thing thercfoie is pleasing 
to the gods and displeasing to the gods, and 
Euthyphron's definition wnll not stand. Euthy- 
phron then changes his ground and says, < Piety 
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is that ^vhich is pleasing to all the gods,’ 
Socrates demolishes this definition by pointing 
out that what is pleasing to the gods ‘ is of a 
sort to be loved by them, because they love it 
whereas piety * is loved by them, because it is 
of a sort to be loved.’ By lliis time the cross- 
examination has thoroughly confused Euthy- 
phron, and he scarcely understands the sugges- 
tion that piety is a part of justice. After a good 
deal of prompting he defines piety as ‘ that part 
of justice which has to do with the care or 
attention which we owe to the gods (cf. Xen. 
Mejn. iv. 6. 4, ‘Piety is the knowledge of 'what 
is due to the gods ’). Socrates elicits from him 
with some trouble that by ‘ attention ’ he means 
‘ser\dce,’ and then drives him to admit that 
piety is ‘ a science of prayer and sacrifice,’ or, 
as Socrates puts it, ‘ an art of traffic between 
gods and men ’ We give the gods honour and 
homage, in short what is acceptable to them. 
Nothing, thinks Euth)T)hron, is dearer to them 
tlian piety. Indeed piety means ‘ what is dear 
to them which is in fact, as Socrates points 
out, the very definition which was rejected earlier 
in the dialogue. At this point Euthyphron, 
who has passed from a state of patronising self- 
complacency to one of, first, puzzled confusion, 
and, then, of deeply offended pride, finds it con- 
venient to remember that he is late for an 
engagement and must be off. The dialogue 
ends wdtli an ironical appeal by Socrates for 
information about the real nature of piety. ‘ If 
any man knows what it is, it is you,” 
e 
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The Euthyphron is a perfect example of 
Socrates’ method of cross-examination, and it 
is not necessary to add anything to what has 
already been said on that subject. We cannot 
tell whether the conversation recorded in this 
dialogue ever actually took place. Socrates’ 
dislike of the mythological tales about the crimes 
of the gods should be noticed. It is, he says, 
one of the causes of his unpopularity. Another 
cause is that he has the reputation of being ‘ a 
man wlio makes other people clever,’ />. a 
Sophist. It must also be noticed that the 
real question which he discusses is not whether 
Euthyphron’s action is justifiable or no, but 
whether Euthyphron can justify it. 

We come now to the trial and the defence of 
Socrates. He was indicted in 399 B.C. before 
an ordinary Athenian criminal tribunal for not 
believing in the gods of Athens and for cor- 
rupting young men. We must clear our 
minds of all ideas of an English criminal trial, 
if we are to realise at all the kind of court 
before which he was tried. It consisted prob- 
ably of 501 dicasts or jur)»mcn, who were a 
ver>" animated audience, and were wont to ex- 
press openly their approbation or disapprobation 
of the arguments addiessed to them. Aris- 
tophanes represents them in one of his plays ^ 
as shouting at an unpopular speaker the Gieek 
equivalent of ‘sit downl sit down!’ Kardfia^ 
Kardfia, Socrates* appeals for a quiet hearing 
are addressed to them, not to the general audi- 

^ 979, 
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enca There was no presiding judge. The in- 
dictment was preferred by an obscure young poet 
named ^leletus, backed up by Lycon, arlietorician 
of whom nothing more is known, and by Anj'tus, 
the real mover in the matter. He w-as a leather 
seller by trade and an ardent politician, whose 
zeal and sufferings in the cause of the democrac)*, 
at the time of the oligarchy of the Thirty, had 
gained him much reputation and influence with 
the people. After the restoration of 403 B.C. 
he was a man of great political weight in Athens. 
All three accusers therefore belonged to classes 
which Socrates had offended by his unceasing 
censure of men, who could give no account of 
the principles of their profession. We meet 
with Anytus again in the Meno^ in which 
dialogue he displays an intense hatred and scorn 
for the Sophists. ‘ I trust that no connection 
or relative or friend of mine, whether citizen 
or foreigner, will ever be so mad as to allow 
them to ruin him.’ And he finally loses his 
temper at some implied criticisms of Socrates 
on the unsatisfactory nature of the ordinary 
Athenian education, which did not, or could not, 
leach virtue, and goes aw’ay with an ominous 
threat. * Socrates, I think that you speak eril 
of men too lightly. I advise you to be crireful. 
In any city it is probably easier to do people 
harm than to do tliem good, and it is certainly so 
in Athens, as I suppose you know yourself.’^ 
The next time that we hear of An^lus is as one of 
Socrates’ accusers. The form of the indictment 
* Mcno^ 91 B , 94 E. 
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wvLS as follows : ‘ Mclclus the son of Melctus, of 
the demc Pitlhis, on his oath brings the following 
accusation against Socrates, the son of Sophron- 
iscus, of the demc Alopccc. Socrates commits 
a crime by not believing in the gods of the 
city, and by introducing other new divinities. 
He also commits a crime by corrupting the 
youth. Penalty, Death.' ^ Mcletus, in fact, 
merely formulates the attack made on Socrates 
by Aristophanes in the Clouds. Tlic charge oi 
atheism and of worshipping strange gods was 
a stock accusation against the Physical Philo- 
sophers.- The charge of immorality, of corrupt- 
ing the youth, ^^"as a stock accusation against 
the Sophists. Mcletus’ indictment contains no 
specific charge against Socrates as an individual. 

A few words are necessary' to explain the 
piocedure at the trial. The time assigned to 
it was divided into three equal lengths. In 
the first the three accusers made their speeches : 
with this we are not concerned. The second 
was occupied by the speeches of the accused 
(and sometimes of his friends), that is, by the 
first twenty-four chapters of the Apology. Then 
the judges voted and found their vcidict The 
third lengUi opened with the speech of the 
prosecutor advocating the penalty which he 
proposed — in this case, death. The accused 

^ See Apol. 24 B. 

^ Afol. 18 C,, 23 D. A few years earlier a decree, 
aimed at Anaxagoras, was passed, at the instance of one 
Diopeithes, making it criminal to deny religion or to 
teach meteorology, — Pint, Pericles, xxxiL 
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was at liberty to propose a lighter altcraalive 
pchalty, and he could then xnake a second 
speech in support of his proposal. He might 
at the same time bring fonvard his wfe and 
children, and so appeal to the pit}^ of the Coiut, 
To this stage of the proceedings belong chapters 
xxv.-xxviii, inclusive, of the Apohg)\ Then the 
judges had to decide between the two penalties 
submitted to them, of ’which they had to choose 
one. If they voted for death, the condemned 
man was led away to prison by the officers of 
the Eleven : With chapter xxviii. the trial ends : 
we cannot be certain that Socrates was ever actu- 
ally allowed to make such an address as is con- 
tained in the closing chapters of the Apology. It 
is at least doubtful whether the Athenians, who 
had just condemned a man to death that they 
might no longer be made to give an account of 
their lives, would endure to hear him denounc- 
ing judgment against them for their sins, and 
prophesying the punishment which aw'aitcd 
them. Finally, we must remember that at 
certain points of his defence, strictly so called, 
Socrates must be supposed to call witnesses.^ 
The first part of the Apology begins with a 
short introduction. Then Socrates proceeds 
to divide his accusers into two sets. First 
there are those -who have been accusing him 
untruly now for many years, among them his 
old enemy Aristophanes ; then there aie Meletus 
and his companions. He will answer his ‘ first 
accusers ^ first. They have accused him of being 
^ Eg. AfoL 21 A, ; 32 !£. 
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at once a wcked sophist and a natural philo- 
sopher. He distinguishes these characters, and 
points out that it is untrue to say that he is either 
one or the other. He is unpopular because he 
has taken on himself the duty of examining men, 
in consequence of a certain answer given by 
the Delphic oracle, * that he was the wisest ol 
men.^ He describes the examination of men 
which he undertook to test the truth of the 
oracle, which has gained him much hatred: 
men do not like to be proved ignorant when 
they think themselves wise. They call him 
a sophist and every kind of bad name besides, 
because he exposes their pretence of knowledge. 
Then he turns to his present accusers, Meletus, 
Anytus, and Lycon. Meletus is cross-examined 
and easily made to contradict himself: he is 
an infant in Socrates’ hands, who treats him 
very contemptuously, answering a fool according 
to his folly. But some one may ask, is it worth 
while to risk death for the sake of such a life 
as you are leading? Socrates replies that he 
did not desert the post which human generals 
assigned him ; shall he desert the post at which 
God has set him ? He will not do that ; and 
therefore he udll not accept an acquittal condi- 
tional on abstaining from an examination ol 
men. The Athenians should not be angry with 
him ; rather they should thank God for sending 
him to them to rouse them, as a gadfly — to use 
a quaint simile — arouses a noble but sluggish 
steed. If they put him to death, they will not 
easily find a successor to him. His whole life 
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is devoted to their scrv'ice, though he is not a 
public man. He would have been put to death 
years ago if he had engaged in politics, for 
there is much injustice in every city, which he 
would oppose by every means in his power. 
His actions, when the ten generals were con- 
demned, and under the oligarchy, prove that. 
But as a private man he has striven for justice 
all his life, and his conversation has been open 
befoic all. If young men have been corrupted 
by him, why do they not come forward to 
accuse him when they arc gro\sTi up ? Or if 
thej^ do not like to come fonvaid, why do not 
their relatives, who are uncorrupted? It is 
because they know very well that he be speak- 
ing the truth, and that Anytus is a liar, 

Tliat is pretty much what he has to say. 
He will not appeal to the compassion of the 
judges. Such conduct brings disgrace on 
Athens ; and besides, the judges have sworn 
to decide according to law, and to appeal to 
their feelings would be to try to make them 
forswear themselves : he is accused of impiety, 
he n-ill not accuse himself of impiety by such 
conduct. With these words he commits his 
cause to the judges and to God. 

At this point the judges vote. He is con- 
demned by 281 to 220. Mcletus’ speech in 
support of sentence of death follows, and then 
Socrates’ speech in favour of his alternative 
penalty. He has expected to be condemned, 
and by a much larger majority. What shall 
he propose as his penalty? What does he 
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deserve for liis life ? He is a public benefactor; 
and he thinks that he ought to have a public 
maintenance in the Prylaneutn, like an Olympic 
victor. Seriously, why should he propose a 
penalty? He is sure that he has done no 
wrong. He does not know whether death is 
a good or an evil. Vfhy should he propose 
something that he knows to be an evil ? Pay- 
ment of a fine would be no evil, but then he has 
no mone}^ to pay a fine with ; perhaps he can 
make up one mina ; that is his proposal. Or, 
as his friends wish it, he offers thirty minse, and 
his friends will be sureties for pa^ncnent. 

The Athenians, as tliey were logically bound 
to do, condemn him to death. They have 
voted against him, wishing to be relieved from 
the necessity of having to give an account of 
their lives, and after their verdict he affirms 
more strongly than ever that he ’will not cease 
from examining them. With the sentence of 
death the trial ends ; but in the Apology Socrates 
addresses some last words to those who have 
condemned him, and to those who have ac- 
quitted him. The former he sternly rebukes 
for their crime, and foretells the evil that awaits 
them as the consequence of it : to the latter he 
wishes to talk about what has befallen him, and 
death. They must be of good cheer. No 
haim can come to a good man in life or in 
death. Death is either an eternal and dream- 
less sleep, wheiein there is no sensation at all ; 
or it is a journey to another and a better world, 
where are the famous men of old. Whichever 
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alternative be true, death is not an evil but a 
good. His own death is willed by the gods, 
and he is content He has only one request 
to make, that his judges will trouble his sons, as 
he has troubled his judges, if his sons set riches 
above virtue, and think themselves great men 
when they are worthless, * But now the time 
has come for us to depart, for me to die and 
for you to live. Whether life or death be 
better is kno\TO only to God,’ So ends this 
wonderful dialogue. 

The first question which presents itself to a 
reader of the Apology is, How far docs it coin- 
cide with, or represent what Socrates actually 
said in his defence ? We know from Xenophon 
that he might easily have obtained a verdict, if 
he would have consented to conciliate his judges 
witlt prayers and flattery and also that the 
divine sign forbade him to prepare any defence.^ 
But that is all that we know of his defence, 
apart from the Apology^ and if the Apology 
contains any of the actual utterances of Socrates, 
we have no means of determining which they 
arc. I think that Mr. Riddell has showm beyond 
any reasonable doubt (although Zeller speaks of 
the opposite view as 'well established’) that 
the structure of the defence is the work of Plato. 
He points out (Introduction, p. xx.») that whereas 
Xenophon declares that Socrates prepared no 
speech, the Apology is 'artistic to the core,’ 
and full of' subtle rhetoric’ Take, for example, 
^ Xcn. Man. iv, 4, 4. Cf. Afol 34 C. 
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the argument against the charges of the first 
accusers (ch. ii.-x.) Their slanders and preju- 
dices are, as a matter of fact, merely those of 
the mass of Athenians, including the judges. 
To have attacked those prejudices openly would 
have been merely to give offence to the judges. 
The attack on them is therefore masked. It 
is not made on ^your slandcis and prejudices' 
(except only in 19 A. and 24 A.) but on the 
slandeis and prejudices of certain individuals, 
whose very names Soaates does not know 
except in the case of the comic poets ') who 
have been accusing him falsely for many years, 
very persistently. Further, as Mr. Riddell 
points out, the Apofoj^^ is full of rhetorical 
commonplaces, * The exordium may be paral- 
leled, piece by piece, from the oiatois.' And 
the whole defence is most artistically arranged, 
with the answer to the formal indictment in the 
middle, where it is least prominent, being the 
least important pait of the speech. Apart fiom 
the structure of the Afology^ the style and 
language is clearly Plato’s, whatever may be 
said about the substance of it. 

* Notwithstanding, we can seek in the Apology 
a portrait of Socrates before his judges, and 
not be disappointed. Plato has not laid before 
us a literal narrative of the proceedings, and 
bidden us thence form the conception for our- 
selves ; rather he has intended us to form it 
through the medium of his art. The structure 
is his, the language is his, much of the substance 
may be his : notwithstanding, quite independ* 
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ently of the literal truth of the means, he 
guarantees to us a true conception of the scene 
and of the man. We sec that * libcram contu- 
maciam a magnitudine animi ductam non a 
superbil^ (Cic. Tvse. i. 29), and feel that it 
must be true to Socrates, although wth Cicero 
himself we have derived the conception from 
Plato's ideal and not from histor}\ We hear 
Mcletus subjected to a questioning which, though 
it may not have been the literal ipian^aris of 
the trial, exhibits to us the great questioner 
in his ouTi element. We discover repeated 
instances of the irony, which, uniting self-appre- 
ciation ^vith a true and unflattering estimate of 
others, declines to urge considerations which 
fie beyond the intellectual or moral ken of the 
judges. Here w’c have that singularity of ways 
and thoughts which was half his offence obtrud- 
ing itself to the verj^ last in contempt of conse- 
quences. Here ^Ye have that characteristic 
assertion of private judgment against authority 
which declares itself in the w’ords cyo) v/Jtas, 
avSpts *A 6 i]vaiOty doTrofo/iut /ilv Kal 
rreio-opai Se /lakXov tm Ocm i; v/iiv (29 D.) 
Here we have also his disapproval of the exist- 
ing dcmocrac}^ of Athens which he rather 
parades than disguises. And lastly, the deep 
religiousness which ovcrshadow'cd all his char- 
acter breathes forth in the account he renders 
of his past life, in his anticipations of the future, 
and in his w’hole present demeanour. 

‘ Thus while the problem of the relation of 
the Apology to what Socrates actually said 
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must lemain unsolved, there is no doubt that 
it bodies forth a lifelike representation ; a repre- 
sentation of Socrates as Plato wished us to con- 
ceive of him, and yet at the same time as true 
to nature as the art of Plato could render it.’ ^ 
Plato, ive know was present at the tiial:^ he 
knew well how Socrates had defended himself : 
he doubtless often discussed that memorable 
day mtli Socrates in the prison : and he had 
an intense reverence for his great master. Of 
course he could not give a verbatim report of 
a speech made Avithout even a note : there were 
no shorthand writers at Athens. But he knew 
the substance of the defence. His Apology 
may perhaps be compared to the speeches in 
Thucydides, who observes that it was difficult to 
remember the exact things said by the speakers 
on each occasion, but that he has adhered as 
closely as possible to the general sense and 
substance of their arguments.® 

We know very little about the specific charges 
contained in the speeches for the prosecution. 
The only direct reference to them in the 
Apology is in Socrates’ passing disclaimer of 
any responsibility for the political enmes of 
men like Alcibiades and Critias.** Xenophon 
tells us that ‘the accuser’ charged Socrates 
with bringing the constitution into contempt by 
criticising the system of election to political 
office by lot ; with teaching children to treat 
their fathers with contumely ; with arguing that 

^ Riddell, Introduction, p. xxvii. ^ 'q 

® ThuQ»d 1. 22. I. 4 ApoL 33 A. 
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people should love and respect only those who 
could be useful to them : with being respon- 
sible for the crimes of Alcibiades and Critias : 
with wresting bad passages from Homer and 
Hesiod to immoral uscs,^ Thcie is no reason 
to doubt that he did in fact criticise election to 
office by lot adversely* That institution, and 
indeed all popular government, was obviously 
incompatible with his whole intellectual position. 
He believed that government is an art, and the 
most important of all arts, and that as sudi it 
requires more training, knowledge, and skill 
than any other.” He would not have left the 
decision of political questions to chance, or to 
the vote of the uneducated majority. The 
other charges are mere stupid and malignant 
lies, which Socrates passes by in silence. He 
deals with the form^ indictment lightly, and 
to some extent, sophistically. The broad 
ground taken up by the prosecution ^vas that 
Socrates’ whole way of life and teaching is 
vicious, immoral, and criminal. That was the 
real charge which he had to meet The avowed 
purpose of his unceasing examination was to 
expose tlie holloumess of received opinion about 
human affairs : and to understand the animosity 
which such an avowal aroused in Athens, it is 
necessary to remember that to the Greek this 
received opinion represented the traditional 

' Xen, Menu i. 2, 9. isl 49. seq^ 

- Xen, Mem, iv. 2, 2 ; cf. Rep, 488, 4891 551 C. D., 
and the amusing description of a democracy, ibid, 557 
E. seq. 
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unwritten law of the State. And the State 
meant a great deal more to a Greek than it 
means to us. It was not a mere association of 
men for the protection of life and property. It 
was a sacred thing, to be loved and revered. 
It had the authority of a church. If we bear 
that in mind we shall comprehend better the 
bitterness called forth by Socrates* attack on 
received opinions, and the strength of the 
position taken up by his accusers in their pro- 
secution. He concentrates the entire force 
and emphasis of his argument to meet them on 
that ground. His defence is a review and 
justification of his life and * philosophy.* It 
is not an apology. Socrates utters no single 
syllable of regret for the unceasing cross- 
examination of men, which was alleged against 
him as a crime. Neither is it accurate to say 
that he ‘defies* the Athenians. He speaks 
of them individually and as a people in terms 
of strong affection. He loved his fellow- 
countrymen intensely. He has no quarrel with 
them at alL He is unfeignedly sorry for their 
mistakes and their faults, and he does what he 
can to correct them by pointing out why they 
are \vtong. He does not defy them. What 
he does is firmly and absolutely to decline to 
obey them, be the consequences what they may. 

The Apology brings out one point about 
Socrates very strongly which must be noticed, 
namely ‘the deep religiousness which over- 
shadowed all his character.’ To him religion 
meant something very diffeient from the poly- 
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iheistic and mj^ological system which was 
current among his counuy^men. We have seen 
in the EttiJiypJiron how strongly he condemned 
the horrible and immoral tales about the gods 
which were contained in Greek mythology, ^ and 
how he fears that his condemnation of them 
makes him unpopular. He was far too earnestly 
and really religious a man not to be indignant 
at such stories, or to accept as satisfactory the 
popular Slate religion. He deals rather care- 
lessly \rith the count in the indictment charging 
him with disbelief in the gods of Athens. He 
nowhere commits himsdf to a recognition of 
them, though he emphatically denies that he is 
an atheist. ^ Atlicnians/ he says in the last 
words of his defence, 2 «I do believe in the 
gods as no one of my accusers believes in 
them : and to you and to God I commit my 
cause to be decided as is best for you and for 
me.’ His God was the God of Plato, who is 
good, and the cause of all good and never 
the cause of evil: He *is one and true in 
word and deed : He neither changes Himself, 
nor deceives others:’^ the unknomi God, at 
whose altar the Athenians some four centuries 
later ignorantly worshipped ; * the power in 
darkness whom we guess,’ ' God alone,’ says 
Socrates, ‘ is wise and knows all things,’* He 
protects good men from evil.® He declares 

^ See also Rep. 377 JL sc^. ^ j 4 p{yL 35 W 

^ Rep. 379 R. seq. , 382 E. See Professor Max Muller’s 
lectures on the Snenre of Lavguage^ \ol. ii. lect. W, 
Apol. 23 A., 42 A. ® ApoL 30 D. 
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His will to men by dreams and oracles, and the 
priestess at Delphi is His mouthpiece^ His 
law and His commands are supreme and must 
be obeyed at all costs,^ “We have already 
seen how Socrates looked on his search for 
wisdom as a duty laid upon him by God.® He 
continually speaks of it as ‘the service of 
God,” ^ which must be performed at all hazards, 
and from which no danger, and no threats 
could be allowed to turn him back. He will 
not hold his peace, even to save his life. 
‘ Athenians, I hold you in the highest regard 
and love, but I 'will obey God rather than you’® 
— words strikingly parellel to St. Peter’s words 
‘ we ought to obey God rather than men ’ {AcU 
V. 29). And in the service of God he died.® 

There is one very obscure question relating 
to Socrates’ religious opinions. He believed 
that he had ceitain special and peculiar com- 
munications from God through his ‘divine 
sign.' In the Apology he explains it to be a 
voice from God which had been with him 
continually from childhood upwards, which 
frequently warned him even in quite small 
matters, and which ^vas always negative, re- 
straining him from some action.^ It is diffi- 

1 Apol. 21 A., 33 C. ^ Apol, 21 Ew, 28 E. 

® Cf. ante, p. xxW. < ApoL 22 A., 23 B. 

® Apol^ 29 D, 

® For Xenophon’s account of Socrates* rdigious 
opinions, see ZeUcTt p. 175, and the passages referred to 
there, especially the remarkable \%ords in Mcm» 5, 1. 19 j 
1 3 2. 3. Xenophon, however, as Zeller points out, is 
inconsistent. ? Apol C., 40 A. 
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cult to say what this ‘divine sign* was. It 
is clear enough that it was not conscience, for 
it dealt not vnih the morality, but with the 
expediency" of actions. In this dialogue it does 
not forbid him to desert his post and neglect 
the duty of examining men which God had 
laid upon him. He will not do that because 
he \nll not disobey God. The divine sign 
forbids him to enter on public life, because it 
would be inexpedient to do so.^ Besides, 
conscience is positive as well as negative, 
and Socrates could hardly claim a monopoly 
of it. M. Lt 3 ut, in a book called Du Dnnon 
dc Sacra fe (1S36), argues ‘ que Socrate 
elait un fou,* and classes him with Luther, 
Pascal, Rousseau, and others.^ He thinks 
that Socrates in his hallucinations really be- 
lie\ed that he heard a voice. Zeller says that 
the divine sign is ‘ the general form which a 
vi\id, but in its origin unexplained, sense of 
the propriety of a particular action assumed 
for the personal consciousness of Socrates,’ 
‘ the inner voice of individual tact,* cultivated 
to a pitch of extraordinary accu^ac}^^ Mr. 
Riddell, in an appendix of great interest, collects 
all the passages from Xenophon and Plato, and 
points out that the two accounts are contra- 
dictory^ Taking Xenophon’s account he be- 
lieves ‘ that it was a quick exercise of a judg- 

^ 3T D. 

" See Mr Henry Jackson » Journal of Philolo^^ No. 

P 232. 

^ Socratet ami the Socrath Schools^ p. 94. 

I 
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mcnt, infoimcd by knowledge of the subject, 
trained by experience, and inferring from cause 
to effect without consciousness of the process ' 
(p. 114). If we take Plato’s account he 
thinks explanation impossible : we cannot go 
beyond what Socrates says. Dr. Thompson 
(Master of Trinity College, Cambridge), after 
pointing out that it is a sign or voice from the 
gods, and not, as has been sometimes said, a 
genius or attendant spirit, seems to accept 
Schlciermachcris opinion as most probable, 
that it ‘denotes the province of such rapid 
moral judgments as cannot be referred to dis- 
tinct grounds, which accordingly Socrates did 
not attribute to his proper self: for instance, 
presentiment of the issue of an undertaking: 
attraction or icpulsion in lefercnce to particular 
individuals.’ ^ Fortunately the question is 
curious rather than important, for it can hardly 
be said that there is evidence enough to settle 
it. 

At the close of the Apology Socrates is 
about to be led away to prison. His death 
was delayed by a certain mission which the 
Athenians annually sent to Apollo at Delos : 
for while the mission was away no one could 
be put to death in Athens.- Socrates therefore 
had to spend a long time ironed in the prison, 
in which the scene of the Crito is laid. It is 
early morning, and Socrates is still asleep. 

^ Butler’s Lectures on the Ifisioty of Ancient Philo^ 
sophy Edited by Dr, Thompson sd cd , n 238, 
note 19 2 See Phedo, 58 A. 
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Crito has come before the usual time, the 
bearer of news ^Yhich is more bitter to him 
than to Socrates, that the ship of the mission 
is at Sunium and will soon reach the Peineus ; 
on the following day Socrates will have to die. 
For the last time Crito implores him to escape 
and save himself. It will be quite easy and 
will not cost his friends much ; and there are 
many places for him to go to. If he stays, he 
will be doing the work of his foes 5 he will be 
deserting his children, and covering himself 
with ridicule and his friends with disgrace. 

‘ Think what men will say of us.* 

Socrates replies that he has been guided by 
reason, and has disregarded the opinion of men 
all his life. It matters not what the world u ill say, 
but what the one man who knows whiat Right 
is will say, Jind what Truth herself will think of 
us. The question is, Shall I be doing right in 
escaping, and will you be doing right in aiding 
my escape ? Crito agrees to that, and to the 
first principle whidi Socrates lays down as a 
starting-point : — if any one wrong us, we ma}’’ 
not wrong liim in return. We have no right 
to repay evil with evil, though few men think 
so or ever will think so. Such a sentiment 
must indeed have sounded strange to Socrates’ 
contemporaries ; Greek morality was, do good 
to your friends, and harm to your enemies, a pro- 
position which Xenophon puls into the mouth 
of Socrates himself.^ 

Socrates then staits from the principle, that 
' li. 6. 33. 
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it is wong to return evil for evil. Apply that 
to his case : he will be wronging the state if he 
escapes from prison and from death against 
the Avill of the Athenians ; by so doing, he will 
be doing all he can to destroy the state of which 
he is a citizen, A city in which private indivi- 
duals set aside at their wll the judicial decisions 
and laws of the state, cannot continue to exist : 
it must be destroyed. It may be that an in- 
dividual is condemned unjustly : then the 
laws are either bad, or, as he says at the 
end of the dialogue, badly administered. 
Still, the individual may not take the matter 
into his own hands. The members of all 
bodies of men, and therefore of the state, 
must sacrifice their individual wills, more or 
less, to the whole to which they belong. They 
must obey the rules or laws of the whole, or 
it will perish. Even in bodies of bad men 
there must be, and is, a certain harmony and 
unanimity.^ The Crito represents Socrates as 
the good citizen, who has been condemned 
unjustly ‘ not by the laws but by men,* but 
who will not retaliate on the state and destroy 
it : he will submit to death. Were be to escape, 
the laws would come and ask him why he was 
trying to destroy them, and if he replied that 
they had wronged him, they would retort that 
he had agreed to be bound by all the judicial 
decisions of the state. He owes everything 
to them — his birth, his bringing up, his educa- 
tion ; he is their offspring and slave, and bound 
^ Cf. Re/t, 352 C D. 
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to do ^Yhatcve^ they bid him without an answer. 
He has agreed to that ; and his consent to the 
agreement was not got from him by force or 
fraud : he has had seventy years to consider 
it; for they permit any man who chooses, to 
leave the city and go elsewhere. Socrates has 
not only not done that, he has remained within 
the walls more than any Athenian, so contented 
was he. He might have proposed exile as the 
penalty at his trial, and it would have been 
accepted, but he expressly refused to do so. 
And if he runs away, where will he go to ? 
Orderly men and cities will look askance at 
him as a lawless person : life will not be worth 
living in disorderly states like Thessaly ; what 
could he do there ? He would scarcely have 
the face to converse about virtue. Will he go 
aw^y to Thessaly for dinner? And will he 
take his children wth him, and make them 
strangers to their own country ? Or will he 
leave them in Athens ? What good will he 
do them then? His friends, if they are real 
friends, will take as much care of them if he 
goes to the other world as if he goes to 
Thessaly. Let him stay and die, and he will 
go away an injured man, and the laws of 
Hades will receive him kindly. Such arc the 
arguments he hears murmured in his ears. 
Crito admits that he cannot answer them. 

We have no means of saying whether the 
incident of this dialogue ever occurred. ^Plato 
was quite capable of inventing it. Doubtless 
however Socrates^ friends would have liked to 
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save his life, and nothing is more likely than 
that they proposed escape to him. Crilo is met 
with again in the Phccdo. He is an old and 
intimate friend, who asks for Socrates’ last com- 
mands, and is with him at his last parting from 
his family, and closes his eyes after death. He 
is not good at argument ; and it is worth notic- 
ing that, in the latter half of the CriiOy the 
dialogue- almost becomes a monologue: the 
reasoning in llie Phatdo makes but little impres- 
sion on him.^ 

In the Phecdo the story of Socrates’ death 
is related at Phlius to Echccratcs and other 
Phliasians by Phredo, who had been with his 
master to the end. It is a dialogue within a 
dialogue, the scene of the first being Phlius, and 
of the second the piison, a day or two after 
the incident narrated in the Criior Phaido 
first explains how the mission to Apollo delayed 
Socrates* death for so long he tells who were 
present, how they heard the night before of 
the arrival of the ship from Delos, and how 
they arranged to go to Socrates the next morn- 
ing ver>' early. Then w’c are taken into the 
^ f prison, where Socrates has just been released 
« from his fetters, and Xanthippe, who is soon 
sent away wailing, is sitting by him. Socrates 
remarks on the close connection of pleasure 
and pain, and then the conversation turns upon 
suicide, which Socrates says is wrong, though 

^ &ec P/iccdo, 115 D. E. 

“ Crito» 44 A. 

5 Thirty days.— Xen. Mem. iv. 8 e. 
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tlie philosopher mil always long to die. Such 
a man, when he is dead, will be cared for by 
good gods, he will be with better companions 
than on earth, and he will be released from the 
body, which is a perpetual hindrance to the 
soul in her pursuit of truth. Philosophy is a 
study of death; the philosopher longs to be 
emancipated from the bondage of the body, 
for he desires knowledge, which is attainable 
only after death. Tliose who fear death do not 
love wisdom, but their bodies, or wealth, or 
honour. And tlicir virtue is a strange thing. 
Tliey arc brave from a fear of greater evils, 
and temperate because intemperance prevents 
them from enjoying certain pleasures. Such 
virtue is utterly false, and unsound, and slavish. 
True virtue is a purification of the soul, and 
those who have purified their souls will be with 
the gods after death. Therefore Socrates is 
jcady to die. 

Cebes fears that when a man dies his soul 
vanishes away like smoke. Socrates proceeds 
to discuss the immortality of the soul. In the 
first place, by a confusion of sequence and 
effect, he argues that opposites are generated 
from opposites : and therefore life from death. 
If it were not so, if death were generated from 
life, and not life from death, everything would 
at length be dead. He nc-vt makes use of thev 
Platonic doctrine of ^^miniscencc. All ouH 
knowledge is a remembrance of vvhat we have^ 
known at some previous time, and that can 
only have been before we wer'* born. Our 
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souls therefore must have existed before they 
entered our bodies. Simmias admits that, but 
wants a further proof that they will continue 
to exist when we arc dead. Socrates has no 
objection to go on with the discussion, though 
the further proof is needless. Which, he asks, 
is most liable to dissolution, the simple and 
unchanging, or the compound and changing? 
that which is akin to the divine, or that which 
is akin to the mortal ? Clearly the former in 
both instances ; in other words the soul is less 
subject to dissolution than the body. But the 
body, if it be properly embalmed, m.ay be pre- 
served for ages, and parts of it, as the bones, 
are to all intents and purposes immortal. Can 
it be said then that the soul vanishes away at 
death ? Far from it : the pure soul goes hence 
to a place that is glorious, and pure, and invis- 
ible, and lives with the gods, while the soul that 
is impure flutters about tombs, weighed dou-n 
by her earthly element, until she is again im- 
prisoned in the body of some animal with habits 
congenial to the habits of her previous life. The 
sensual soul for instance goes into the body of 
an ass ; the unjust or tyrannical soul into the 
body of a wolf or a kite : such souls as have 
been just and temperate, though without philo- 
sophy or intelligence, go into the bodies of 
some gentle creature, the bee, or the wasp, or, 
it may be, of moderate men. Only the souls 
of philosophers go and live with the gods. 
That is why philosophers abstain from bodily 
pleasures. 
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Simmias and Ccbes are still unconvinced, 
and with a little pressure are induced to state 
their difficulties. Simmias believes the soul 
to be a harmony of the elements of the body, 
and that she is to the body, as a musical har* 
mony is to a lyre. But a musical harmony, 
though diviner than the lyre, does not suivive 
it, Cebes grants the soul to be much more 
enduring than the body, but he cannot see that 
the soul has been proved to be immortal. 

At this point tlierc is a break in the argu- 
ment. The listeners nearly despair on hearing 
these objections. Then Socrates proceeds, 
first warning them against coming to hate 
reasoning, because it has sometimes deceived 
them. The fault is not in reasoning, but in 
themselves. And he begs them 'to be careful 
that he docs not mislead them in his eager- 
ness to prove the soul immortal. He is an 
interested party. 

He answers Simmias first. Does Simmias 
still believe in the doctrine of Reminiscence ? 
He does. Then the soul is not a harmony of 
the elements of the body: if she were, she 
would have existed before the elements which 
compose her. And the soul leads, and is never 
more or less a soul. In those things she differs 
from a harmony, and so Simmias’ objection 
fails. Cebes’ point is more important. To 
answer him involves an investigation of the 
whole question of generation and decay; but 
Socrates is w-illing to narrate his own experi- 
ences on the subject. In his youth he had a pas- 
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sion for Natural Philosophy : he thought about it 
till he was completely puzzled. He could not 
understand the mechanical and physical causes 
of theplnlosopheis. He hoped great thingsfrom 
Anaxagoras, who, he was told, said that Mind 
was the Universal Cause, and who, he expected, 
would show that everything was ordered in 
the best way. He was grievously disappointed. 
Anaxagoras made no use of mind at all, but 
introduced air, and ether, and a number of 
strange things as causes. In his disappoint- 
ment he turned to investigate the question of 
causation for himself All his hearers will 
admit the existence of absolute Ideas. He 
made up his mind that Ideas are the causes 
of phenomena, beauty of beautiful things, 
greatness of great things, and so on. Eche- 
crates interposes the remark that any man of 
sense will agree to that. Socrates goes on to 
show that opposite Ideas cannot coexist in the 
same person : if it is said that Simmias is 
both tall and short, because he is taller than 
Socrates and shorter than Phasdo, that is true ; 
but he is only tall and short relatively. An 
Idea must always perish or retreat befoic its 
opposite. Further than that, an Idea will 
not only not admit its opposite ; it will not 
admit that which is inseparable from its op- 
posite. The opposite of cold is heat; and 
just as cold will not admit heat, so it udll not 
admit fire, which is inseparable from heat. 
Cold and fire cannot coexist in the same 
object. So life is the opposite of death, and 
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life is inseparable from the soul. Therefore the 
soul >\'ill not admit death. She is immortal, 
and therefore indestructible : and when a man 
dies his soul goes away safe and unharmed. 
Simmias admits that he has nothing to urge 
against Socrates’ reasoning though he cannot 
say that he is quite satisfied. Human reason 
is weak and the subject vast. 

But if the soul lives on after death, how 
terrible must be the danger of neglecting her I 
For she takes to Hades nothing but her nurture 
and education, and these make a great differ- 
ence to her at the very beginning of her joui ncy 
thither. Socrates then describes the soul’s 
journey to the other world, and her life there : 
a remark that the earth is a wonderful place, 
not at all like what it is commonly thought to 
be, leads to the description of the earth in the 
famous Myth of the Plicedoy which Plato, with 
consummate art, interposes between the hard 
metaphysical argument of the dialogue, and the 
account of Socrates’ death. Socrates describes 
the cat til, its shape, and character, and inhabi- 
tants, and beauty. We men, who think we live 
on its surface, ically live down in a hollow. 
Other men live on the surface, which is much 
fairer than our world. Then he goes on to 
describe Tartarus and its rivers, of which the 
chief are Oceanus, Acheron, Pyriphlegcthon, 
and Coc^'tus. He proceeds to speak of the 
judgment and rewards and punishments of^the 
souls after death : a man who has devoted him- 
self to his soul and not to his body need not 
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be afraid of death, which is a complete release 
from the body, for for him there is a place 
prcpaicd of wondciful beauty, Socrates has 
not time to speak of it now. It is getting late, 
and he must bathe and prepare for death. 

Crito asks for Socrates^ last commands. The 
argument has made no impression on him ; he 
does not understand that Socrates is going 
away, and wishes to know how to bury him, 
Socrates leaves that to his friends, * only you 
must catch me first* Then he goes away with 
Crito to bathe, and takes leave of his family : 
theic is but little conversation after that. The 
poison is bi ought, and Socrates drinks it calmly, 
without changing colour, rebuking his friends 
for their noisy grief. A few moments before 
he dies he remembers that he owes a cock to 
Asclcpius, Crito must pay it for him. Then 
there was a convulsive movement, and he was 
dead. 

The PJitrdo is not a dialogue of which much 
need be said. The perfect beauty of Plato’s 
description of his great master’s death at the 
hands of the law, which is singular for llie 
complete absence of anything violent or repul- 
sive from it, is best left to speak for itself ; and 
the greater part of the dialogue is occupied with 
Platonic metaphysics, with which we arc not 
concerned. For the l^liado may be divided 
into two parts, the historical, and the philo- 
sophical. Plato was not present at Socrates’ 
death but there is no reason for doubting 
^ Pheedo^ 59 E 
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that his account of it is substantially correct. 
He must have often heard the story of that 
last day from eye-witnesses. The philosophy 
of the Pheedo is another matter. There is no 
doubt that that is not Socratic, but Platonic.^ 
It is likely enough that the last day of Socrates’ 
life, even to the setting of the sun, when he 
was to ^e, was spent with his friends in the 
accustomed examination of himself and them, 
and in the search after hard intellectual truth to 
which his whole life had been devoted ; and it 
may well be that his demeanour was, in fact, more 
serious and earnest than usual on that day, as 
i^ in spite of all his confident belief in a future 
life, death had cast the solemnity of its shadow 
upon him. But it is quite certain that the 
metaphysical arguments of the Phado were not 
those used by Socrates, in his prison, or at any 
other time. That can be very shortly proved. 
In the PJuedo, Socrates is represented as a 
keen and practised metaphysician, who has 
definite theories about the origin of knowledge, 
and the causes of Being. He * is fond of stat- 
ing^* the doctrine that knowledge is an imper- 
fect recollection of what we have known in a 
pretnpus state of existence: and he is quite 
famili^.with the doctrine of ideas. But the 
real Sbemtes, the Socrates of the Apology 
and the' admittedly Socratic dialogues, and 
of Xenophon, confined himself strictly to 
questions , affecting men and society.® All 

• * See Zellcr!s Plato, di. ill p. 133. and cli ir. 

® Phado, 7a IS. ® P..g. Apol. 30 B. , 33 B. 
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that he knew was that he was ignorant. His 
greatness as a thinker does not consist in the 
fact that he was the author or the teacher of 
any system of positive philosophy, metaphysical 
or other ; but in the fact that he was the first 
man who conceived the vcr>" idea of scientific 
knowledge, and of the method of arriving at it. 
And it must be remembered that the Apology^ 
which contains Plato’s account of Socrates, as 
he actually conceived him to be, represents a 
speech delivered only thirty days before the con- 
versation reported in the Phccdo. Once more ; 
in the Phado the immortality of the soul is ulti- 
mately proved by the doctrine of Ideas. Now 
Aristotle, whose evidence is the best that we 
can have on such a point, expressly tells us ^ 
that the doctrine of Ideas was never known 
to Socrates at all ; but that it mtis a distinct 
advance on his theory of definitions made by 
Plato. Plato, in fact, has done in the Phado 
what he so often did ; he has employed Socrates 
as the chief character in a dialogue, and then 
put into Socrates’ mouth opinions and arguments 
which the Socrates of history never dreamt of. 
By far the grcatei part of the conversation there- 
fore recorded in the Phado never took place. 
There is no iccord whatsoever of the actual 
conversation of that last day. 

Such a man Wcas Socrates, in his life and in 
his death. He was just and feared not He 
might easily have saved himself from dcatli, if 
only he would have consented to cease fiom 
^ Metaph, \iu 4. 5. 
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forcing his countrj’mcn to give an account of 
their lives. But he believed that God had sent 
him to be a preacher of righteousness to the 
Athenians ; and he refused to be silent on any 
terms. * I cannot hold my peace,' he says, 
* for that would be to disobey God.' Tennyson's 
famous lines have been often and well applied 
to him : — 

• Self-rcvercncc, self-knowledge, sdf-conlrol, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncoird for) but to hve by Iaw% 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And, because right is right, to follow nght 
Were wisdom m the scorn of consequence,’^ 

They illustrate his faith, ‘his burning faith 
in God and Right' Knowing nothing certainly 
of what comes after dcatli, and having no sure 
hope of a reward in the next world, he resolutely 
chose to die sooner than desert the post at 
which God had placed him, or do what he 
believed to be wrong. 


* (Enovf, 
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CHARACTERS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

SOCRAIES. 

Euthyphron. 


Scene. — The porch of the King Archon. 
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Euth. What in the world arc you doing here Chap. ] 
at the archon’s porch, Socrates? Why have you Steph.p. 
left your haunts in the Lyceum ? You surely 
cannot have an action before him, as I have. 

Socr, Nay, the Athenians, Euthyphron, call 
it a prosecution, not an action. 

EiiHu What ? Do you mean that some one 
is prosecuting you ? I cannot believe that you 
are prosecuting any one yourself. 

Socr. Certainly I am not. 

Eutlu Then is some one prosecuting you ? 

Socr. Yes. 

Euih. WHio is he ? 

Socr. I scarcely know him myself, Euthy- 
phi on ; I think he must be some unknown 
young man. His name, however, is Mcletus, 
and his deme Pitthis, if you can call to mind 
any Meletus of that dome, — a hook-nosed man 
with long hair, and rather a scanty beard. 

Euih. I don’t know him, Socrates. But, 
tell me, what is he prosecuting you for ? 

Socr. What for ? Not on trivial grounds, I 
think. It is no small thing for so young a man 
to have formed an opinion on such an important 
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matter. For he, he says, knows how the young 
arc corrupted, and who are their corrupters. 
He must be a wise man, who, observing my 
ignorance, is going to accuse me to the city, 
as his mother, of corrupting his friends, I 
think that he is the only man who begins at 
the light point in his political reforms : I mean 
whose first care is to make the young men as 
perfect as possible, just as a good farmer will 
take care of his young plants first, and, after 
he has done that, of the others. And so 

3. Mcletus, I suppose, is first clearing us off, 
who, as he says, corrupt the young men as 
they grow up ; and tlien, when he lias done 
that, of course he will turn his attention to the 
older men, and so become a very great public 
benefactor. Indeed, that is only what you 
would expect, when he goes to work in this 
way. 

II. Entile I hope it may be so, Socrates, but 1 
have very ^ve doubts about it. It seems 
to me that in trying to injure you, he is really 
setting to work by striking a blow at the heart 
of the state. But how, tell me, does he say 
that you corrupt the youth ? 

Sacr. In a u^y which sounds strange at first, 
my friend. He says that I am a maker of 
gods ; and so he is prosecuting me, he says, 
for inventing new gods, and for not believing 
in the old ones. 

Eiith. I understand, Socrates. It is because 
you say that you always have a divine sign. So 
he is prosecuting you for introducing novelties 
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into religion ; and he is going into court know- 
ing that such matters are easily misrepresented 
to the multitude, and consequently meaning to 
slander you there. Why, they laugh even me 
to scorn, as if I were out of my mind, when I 
talk about divine things in the assembly, and 
tell them what is going to happen : and yet I 
have never foretold anything which has not 
come true. But they are jealous of all people 
like us. We must not think about them : we 
must meet them boldly. 

Soa\ My dear Euthyphron, their ridicule is HI 
not a very serious matter. The Athenians, it 
seems to me, may think a man to be clever 
without pacing him much' attention, so long as 
they do not think that he teaches his wisdom to 
others. But as soon as they think that he 
makes otlier people clever, they get angry 
w'hether it be from jealousy, as you say, or for 
some other reason. 

EuiJu I am not very anxious to try their 
disposition towards me in this matter. 

Socr. No, perhaps they think that you 
seldom show yourself, and that you are not 
anxious to teach your wisdom to others ; but 
I fear that they may think that I am ; for my 
love of men makes me talk to every one w'hom I 
meet quite freely and unreservedly, and without 
payment: indeed, if I could, I w'ould gladly 
pay people myself to listen to me. If then, as 
I said just now, they w’cre only going to laugh 
at me, as you say they do at you, it w'ould not 
be at all an unpleasant way of spending the 
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day, to spend it in court, jesting and laughing. 
But if they are going to be in earnest, then 
only prophets like you can tell where the matter 
will end. 

Eiith. Well, Socrates, I dare say that nothing 
wall come of it. Very likely you will be success- 
ful in your trial, and I think that I shall be in 
mine. 

V. Socr. And what is this suit of yours, Euthy- 
phron ? Are you suing, or being sued ? 

EtUh. I am suing, 

Socr, ^Vhom ? 

4. Euth. A man whom I am thought a maniac 
to be suing. 

Socr, WTiaf? Has he wings to fly away 
w’ith ? 

Euth. He is far enough from flying ; he is a 
very old man. 

Socr, \^nio is he ? 

Eutlu He is my father. 

Your father, my good sir ? 

Euth. He is indeed. 

Soa\ What are you prosecuting him for? 
What is the chaige ? 

Eitth. It is a charge of murder, Socrates. 

Socr. Good heavens, Euthyphron ! Surely 
the multitude are ignorant of what makes right 
I take it that it is not every one who could 
rightly do what you are doing; only a man 
who w'as already well advanced in wisdom. 

Euth. That is quite true, Socrates. 

Socr. Was the man whom your father killed 
a relative of yours ? Nay, of course he was ; 
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you would never have prosecuted your father 
for the murder of a stranger ? 

Euth. You amuse me, Socrates, What 
difference does it make whether the murdered 
man ^^•as a relative or a stranger ? The only 
question tliat you have to ask is, did the slayer 
slay justly or not ? If justly, you must let him 
alone; if unjustly, you must indict him for 
murder, even though he share your hearth and 
sit at your table. The pollution is the same, 
if 3"OU associate with such a man, knowing what 
he has done, wnthout purifying yourself, and him 
too, by bringing him to justice. In the present 
case the murdered man utis a poor depend- 
ant of mine, who worked for us on our farm 
in Naxos. In a fit of drunkenness he got in a 
rage uith one of our slaves, and killed him. 
My father therefore bound the man hand and 
foot and threw him into a ditch, while he sent 
to Athens to ask the seer what he should do. 
While the messenger utis gone, he entirely 
neglected the man, thinking that he was a 
murderer, and that it would be no great matter, 
even if he were to die. And that was exactly 
what happened ; hunger and cold and his 
bonds killed him before the messenger returned. 
And now my father and the rest of my family 
are indignant with me because I am prosecut- 
ing my father for the murder of this murderer. 
They assert that he did not kill the man at all ; 
and they sjiy that, even if he had killed him 
over and over again, the man himself was a 
murderer, and that I ought not to concern 
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myself about such a person, because it is un- 
holy for a son to prosecute his father for 
murder. So little, Socrates, do they know the 
divine law of holiness and unholiness. 

Socr. And do you mean to say, EuthjT)hron, 
that you think that you understand di\nne 
things, and holiness and unholiness, so accur- 
ately that, in such a case as you have stated, 
you can bring your father to justice without fear 
that you yourself may be doing an unholy deed ? 

Euih, If I did not understand all these 
matters accurately, Socrates, I should be of no 

6. use, and Euthyphron would not be any better 
than other men. 

V Socr. Then, my excellent Euthyphron, I can- 
not do better than become your pupil, and chal- 
lenge Meletus on this very point before the 
trial begins. I should say that I had ahvays 
thought it very important to have knowledge 
about divine things ; and that now, when he 
says that I offend by speaking lightly about 
them, and by introducing novelties in them, I 
have become your pupil; and I should say, 
Meletus, if you acknowledge Euthyphron to be 
wise in these matters, and to hold the true 
belief, then think the same of me, and do not 
put me on my trial ; but if you do not, tlien 
bring a suit, not against me, but against my 
master for corrupting his elders ; namely, me 
whom he coirupts by his doctrine, and his own 
father whom he corrupts by admonishing and 
chastising him. And if I did not succeed in 
persuading him to release me from the suit, or 
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to indict you in my place, then I could repeat 
my challenge in court, 

Eufh, Yes, by Zeus, Socrates, I think I 
should find out his weak points, if he were to 
try to indict me. I should have a good deal 
to say about him in court long before I spoke 
about mj'self. 

Socr, Yes, my dear friend, and knowing this, 

I am anxious to become your pupil. I see that 
Meletus here, and others too, seem not to 
notice you at all ; but he sees through me with- 
out difficult}^ and at once, and prosecutes me for 
impiety forthwith. Now*, therefore, please ex- 
plain to me what you were so confident just 
now^ that you knew. Tell me what are piety 
and impiety with reference to murder and 
ever>*thing else, I suppose that holiness is the 
same in all actions ; and that unholiness is 
always the opposite of holiness, and like itself, 
and that, as unholiness, ^ it always has the same 
essential nature, which will be found in \Yhat- 
ever is unholy, 

Euflu Certainly, Socrates, I suppose so. 

Socr, Tell me, then ; what is holiness, and YL 
tvhat is unholiness ? 

Euth. Well, then, I say that holiness means 
prosecuting the wong doer who has committed 
murder or sacrilege, or any other such crime, 
as I am doing now, whether he be your father 
or your mother or whoever he be ; and I say 
that unholiness means not prosecuting him. 
And obsen'e, Socrates, I will give you a clear 
^ Reading avoffi&rrira. 
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proof, which I have already given to others, 
that it is so, and that doing right means not 
suffering the sacrilegious man, whosoever he 
may be. Men hold Zeus to be the best and 
the justest of the gods; and they admit that 
6 . Zeus bound his own father, Cronos, for devour- 
ing his children wickedly ; and that Cronos in 
his turn castrated his father for similar reasons. 
And yet these same men are angry with me 
because I proceed against my father for doing 
wrong. So, you see, they say one thing in the 
case of the gods and quite another in mine. 

Socr. Is not that why I am being prose- 
cuted, Euthyphron ? I mean, because I am dis- 
pleased when I hear people say such things 
about the gods ? I expect that I shall be called 
a sinner, because I doubt those stories.^ Now 
if you, who understand all these matters so 
well, agree in holding all those tales true, then 
I suppose that I must needs give way. What 
could I say when I admit m>^clf that I know 
nothing about them? But tell me, in the 
name of friendship, do you really believe that 
these things have actually happened. 

Eitih. Yes, and stranger ones too, Socrates, 
which the multitude do not know of. 

Socr. Then you really believe that there 
is uar among the gods, and bitter hatreds, 
and battles, such as the poets tell of, and 
which the great painters have depicted in our 
temples, especially in the pictures which cover 
the robe that is carried up to the Acropolis at 
' Cf. Rep. ii. 377, seq. 
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the great Panathenaic festival Are we to say 
that these things are true, Euthyphron ? 

Euih. Yes, Socrates, and more besides. 

As I was saying, I will relate to you many 
other stories about divine matters, if you like, 
which I am sure will astonish you when you 
hear them. 

Seen I dare saj% You shall relate them vn 
to me at your leisure another time. At present 
please try to give a more definite answer to 
the question which 1 asked you just now. 
Wliat I asked you, my friend, was, WTiat is 
holiness? and you have not explained it to 
me, to my satisfaction. You only tell me 
that what you are doing now, namely prose- 
cuting your father for murder, is a holy act. 

Eie//i. Well, tliat is true, Socrates. 

Soa\ Very likely. But many other actions 
arc holy, are they not, Euthyphron ? 

Efi/A. Certainly. 

Socr. Remember, then, I did not ask you 
to tell me one or two of all the many holy 
actions that there are ; I want to know what 
is the essential form^ of holiness which makes 
all holy actions holy. You said, I think, that 
there is one form which makes all holy actions 
holy, and another form which makes all unholy 
actions unholy. Do you not remember ? 

Et//A» I do. 

Socr, Well, then, explain to me what is this 
form, that I may have it to turn to, and to use as 
a standard whereby to judge your actions, and 
1 £ 760 $. 
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those of otlier men, and be able to say that 
whatever action resembles it is holy, and what- 
ever does not, is not holy. 

Euth, Yes, I wll tell you that, if you wsh 
it, Socrates. 

Socr. Certainly I wish it 

EtUlu Well then, what is pleasing to the 
7. gods is holy ; and what is not pleasing to 
them is unholy. 

Socr. Beautiful, Euthyphron. Now you 
have given me the answer that I wanted. 
Whether what you say is true, I do not know 
yet. But of course you will go on to prove 
the truth of it. 

EutK Certainly. 

VIII. Socr, Come then, let us examine our words. 
The things and the men that are pleasing to 
the gods are holy; and the things and the 
men that are displeasing to the gods are un- 
holy, But holiness and unholiness are not 
the same : they are as opposite as possible ; 
was not that said? 

Etith. Certainly. 

Socr. And I think that that was very Avell 
said. 

Etitli, Yes, Socrates, that was certainly said. 

Socr. Have we not also said, Euthyphron, 
that there are factions, and disagreements, and 
hatreds among the gods ? 

EuiK We have. 

Socr^ But what kind of disagreement, my 
friend, causes hatred and wrath ? Let us look 
at the matter thus. If you and I were to dis- 
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and others another: and that what some of them 
hold to be honourable or good, others hold 
to be base or evil. For theic would not have 
been factions among them if they had not dis- 
agreed on these points, would there ? 

Eiith. You are right. 

Soa\ And each of them loves what he thinks 
honourable, and good, and right, and hates the 
opposite, does he not ? 

Euih. Ceitainly. 

Socr. But you say that the same action is 
held by some of them to be right, and by others 
to be wrong ; and that then they dispute about 
8. it, and so quarrel and fight among themselves. 
Is it not so ? 

Euih, Yes. 

Socr, Then the same thing is hated by the 
gods and loved by them ; and the same thing 
will be displeasing and pleasing to them. 

Euth. Apparently. 

Socr, Then, according to your account, the 
same thing vnW be holy and unholy. 

Euf/i. So it seems. 

nc. Socr. Then, my good friend, you have not 
answered my question. I did not ask you to 
tell me what action is both holy and unholy ; 
but it seems that whatever is pleasing to the 
gods is also displeasing to them. And so, 
Euthyphron, I should not wonder if what you 
are doing now in chastising your father is a 
deed well-pleasing to Zeus, but hateful to Cronos 
and Ouranos, and acceptable to Heplimstus, 
but hateful to H6r6 ; and if any of the other 
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gods disagree about it, pleasing to some of 
them and displeasing to others. 

EutJi. But on this point, Socrates, I think 
that there is no difTcrence of opinion among 
die gods : they all hold that if one man kills 
another wTon^ully, he must be punished. 

Socr. A\niat, Euthyphron? Among mankind, 
have you never heard disputes whether a man 
ought to be punished for killing another man 
wrongfully, or for doing some other wrong 
deed? 

Euih. Indeed, they never cease from these 
disputes, especially in courts of justice- They 
do all manner of wrong things ; and then there 
is nothing which they w^ill not do and say to 
avoid punishment. 

Socr, Do they admit that they have done 
wrong, and at the same time deny that they 
ought to be punished, Euthyphron ? 

Euih. No, indeed ; that they do not, 

Socr. Then it is not everything that they 
w’ill do and say. I take it, they do not venture 
to assert or aigue that if they do do wrong they 
must not be punished. What they say is that 
they have not done wrong, is it not ? 

Euth, That is true. 

Socr, Tlien they do not dispute the proposi- 
tion, that the wrong doer must be punished. 
They dispute about the question, who is a wrong 
doer, and when, and what is a wrong deed, do 
they not ? 

Ettih, Tliat is true. 

Socr, Well, is not exactly the same thing 
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true of the gods, if they quarrel about right 
and wong, as you say they do ? Do not some 
of them assert that the others arc doing wrong, 
while the others deny it ? No one, I suppose, 
my dear friend, whether god or man, ventures 
to say that a person who has done wrong must 
not be punished. 

Euih. No, Socrates, that is true, in the main. 

Socr, 1 take it, Euthyphron, that the disput- 
ants, whether men or gods, if the gods do dispute, 
dispute about each separate act. When they 
quarrel about any act, some of them say that 
it was done rightly, «and otliers that it was done 
wongly. Is It not so? 

Euih. Yes. 

X. Soa\ Come then, my dear Euthyphron, 
6. please enlighten me on this point What proof 
have you that all the gods think that a labourer 
who has been imprisoned for murder by the 
master of the man whom he Itos murdered, and 
who dies from his imprisonment before the 
master has had time to learn from the seers 
what he should do, dies by injustice ? How do 
you know that it is right for a son to indict his 
father, and to prosecute him for the murder 
of such a man ? Come, see if you can make 
it clear to me that the gods necessarily agree 
in thinking that this action of yours is right ; 
and if you satisfy me, I will never cease singing 
your praises for \nsdom. 

Euth, I could make that clear enough to 
you, Socrates ; but I am afraid that it would 
be a long business. 
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Socr. I see you think that I am duller than 
the judges. To them of course you will make 
it dear that your father has done wong, and 
that all the gods agree in hating such deeds. 

Euih, I will indeed, Socrates, if they will 
only listen to me. 

Socr. Tliey will listen, if only they think that XL 
you speak wdl. But while you were speaking, 
it occurred to me to ask myself this question : 
suppose that Euth^-phron were to pro^^ to me 
as dearly as possible that all the gods think 
such a death unjust ; how has he brought me 
any nearer to understanding what holiness and 
unholiness are ? This particular act, perhaps, 
may be displeasing to the gods, but then we have 
just. seen that holiness and unholiness cannot 
be defined in that way : for we have seen that 
what is displeasing to the gods is also pleasing 
to them. So I will let you off on this point, 
Euthyphron ; and all the gods shall agree in 
thinking your father's deed wrong, and in hating 
it, if you like. But shall we correct our defini- 
tion and say that whatever all the gods hate 
is unholy, and whatever they all love is holy : 
while whatever some of them love, and others 
hate, is either both or neither? Do you wish 
us now to define holiness and unholiness in this 
manner ? 

EuiJu ^\^ly not, Socrates ? 

Socr. There is no reason why I should not, 
Euthy^phron. It is for you to consider whether 
that definition will help you to instruct me as 
you promised. 

C 
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Eitih. Well, I should say that holiness is 
what all the gods love, and that unhoHness is 
what they all hate. 

Socr. Are we to examine this definition, Euthy- 
phron, and see if it is a good one ? or are we 
to be content to accept the bare assertions of 
other men, or of ourselves, without asking any 
questions? Or must we examine the asser- 
tions 7 

Euih, We must examine them. But for my 
part I think that the definition is right this 
time. 

Socr. We shall know that better in a little 
10. while, my good friend. Now consider this 
question. Do the gods love holiness because 
it is holy, or is it holy because they love it ? 

Euilu I do not understand you, Socrates. 

Socr, I will try to explmn myself ; 'U'e speak 
of a thing being carried and carrying, and being 
led and leading, and being seen and seeing; 
and you understand that all such expressions 
mean different things, and what the difference is. 

Euih. Yes, I think I understand. 

Socr^ And we talk of a thing being loved, 
and, which is different, of a thing loving ? 

Etith. Of course. 

Socr. Now tell me : is a thing which is being 
carried in a state of being carried, because it is 
carried, or for some other reason ? 

Euih. No, because it is carried. 

Socr. And a thing is in a state of being led, 
because it is led, and of being seen, because It 
is seen ? 
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Eufh, Certainly. 

Socr, Then a thing is not seen because it is 
in a state of being seen ; it is in a state of 
being seen because it is seen : and a thing is 
not led because it is in a state of being led ; it 
is in a state of being led because it is led : and 
a thing is not carried because it is in a state of 
being carried ; it is in a state of being carried 
because it is carried. Is my meaning clear 
now, Euth^Tphron ? I mean this : if anything 
becomes, or is affected, it does not become 
because it is in a state of becoming ; it is in a 
state of becoming because it becomes ; and it 
is not affected because it is in a state of being 
affected: it is in a state of being affected 
because it is affected. Do you not agiee ? 

Evfh. I do. 

Socr. Is not that which is being loved in a 
state, either of becoming, or of being affected 
in some n^y by something ? 

Euih, Certainly. 

Socr. Then the same is true here as in tlic 
former cases. A thing is not loved by those 
who love it because it is in a state of being 
loved. It is in a state of being loved because 
they love it. 

Evtiu Necessarily. 

Socr. Well, then, Euthyphron, what do we 
say about holiness ? Is it not loved by all the 
gods, according to your definition ? 

Eutli. Yes. 

Socn Because it is holy, or for some other 
reason ? 
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Euih. No, because it is holy. 

Soar, Then it is loved by the gods because 
it is holy : it is not holy because it is loved by 
them ? 

EutJu It seems so. 

Soc}\ But then what is pleasing to the gods 
is pleasing to them, and is in a state of being 
loved by them, because they love it ? 

Etiih, Of course. 

Socr. Then holiness is not what is pleasing 
to the gods, and what is pleasing to the gods 
is not holy, as you say, Euthyphron. They 
are different things. 

Eutlu And why, Socrates ? 

Socr. Because we are agreed that the gods 
love holiness because it is holy : and that it is 
not holy because they love it. Is not this so ? 

Ettih. Yes. 

XIII. Socr. And that what is pleasing to the gods 
because they love it, is pleasing to them by 
reason of this same love : and that they do 
not love it because it is pleasing to them. 

Euth, True. 

Socr. Then, my dear EuthjT^hron, holiness, 
and what is pleasing to the gods, are different 
things. If the gods had loved holiness because 
11* it is holy, they would also have loved what is 
pleasing to them because it is pleasing to them ; 
but if what is pleasing to them had been pleasing 
to them because they loved it, then holiness too 
would have been holiness, because they loved it. 
But now you see that they are opposite things, 
and wholly different fiom each other. For the 
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one' is of a sort to be loved because it is loved: 
while the other- is loved, because it is of a sort 
to be loved. My question, Euthyphron, was, 
What is holiness ? But: it turns out that you 
have not explained to me the essence of holi- 
ness ; you have been content to mention an 
attribute which belongs to it, namely, that all 
the gods love it. You have not yet told me 
what is its essence. Do not, if you please, 
keep from me what holiness is ; begin again and 
tell me that. Ncvci mind whether the gods love 
it, or wdicthcr it l)as other attributes : we shall 
not differ on that point. Do your best to 
make clear to me what is holiness and wdiat is 
unhoHness. 

Euih. But, Socrates, I really don't know how 
to explain to you what is in my mind. What- 
ever we put forward always somehow moves 
round in a circle, and will not slay where we 
place it. 

Eca\ I think that your definitions, Eulhy- 
phron, arc w’orthy of my ancestor Daedalus, If 
they had been mine and I had laid them down, 

I dare say you would have made fun of me, 
and said that it was the consequence of my 
descent from Daedalus that the definitions whicli 
1 construct run away, as his statues used to, 
and will not stay wheic they arc placed. But, 
as it is, the definitions arc yoms, and the jest 
would have no point. You yourself see that 
they will not stay still. 

EviJu Nay, Socrates, I think that the jest is 
' What IS pleasing lo the gods. - What is holy. 
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very much in point. It is not my fault that 
the definition moves round in a circle and Avill 
not stay still. But you are the Djedalus, I 
think : as far as I am concerned, my definitions 
would have stayed quiet enough. 

Socr. Then, my friend, I must be a more 
skilful artist than Daedalus : he only used to 
make his own works move; whereas I, you 
see, can make other people’s works move too. 
And the beauty of it is that I am wise against 
my will. I would ratlier that our definitions 
had remained firm and immovable than have 
all the wisdom of Dsedalus and all the riches of 
Tantalus to boot But enough of this. I will 
do my best to help you to explain to me what 
holiness is : for I think that you are indolent. 
Don’t give in yet. Tell me ; do you not think 
that all holiness must be just ? 

Euth. I do. 

Socr. Well, then, is all justice holy too? 

12. Or, while all holiness is just, is a part only of 
justice holy, and the rest of it something else ? 

Eitth. I do not follow you, Socrates. 

Socr, Yet you have the advantage over me 
in your youth no less in your wsdom. But, as 
I say, the wealth of your \visdom makes you 
indolent. Exert yourself, my good friend : I 
am not asking you a difficult question. I mean 
the opposite of what the poet^ said, when he 
wote : — 

‘ Thou wilt not name Zeus the creator, who made all 
things : for where there is fear there also is reverence:* 


^ Stasinus. 
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Now I disagree with the poet. Shall I tell 
you A\hy ? 

Euth. Yes. 

Seer, I do not think it true to say that where 
there is fear, there also is reverence. Many 
people who fear sickness and poverty and other 
such cnls^ seem to me to have fear, but no rever- 
ence for what they fear. Do you not think so ? 

Euik, I do. 

Soer, But I think that where there is rever- 
ence, there also is fear. Docs any man feel 
reverence and a sense of shame about anything, 
without at the same time dreading and fearing 
the character of baseness? 

Euih, No, certainly not. 

Socr, Tlicn, though there is fear W'hcrcvcr 
there is reverence, it is not correct to say 
that where there is fear there also is reverence. 
Reverence does not always accompany fear ; 
for fear, I take it, is wider than reverence. It 
is a part of fear, just as the odd is a part of 
number, so that where you ha^’C the odd, you 
must also have number, though where you have 
number, you do not necessarily have the odd. 
Now' 1 think you follow me? 

Euth, I do. 

Seer, Well, then, this is what I meant by 
the question which I asked you : is there alw'ays 
holiness where there is justice ? or, though there 
is always justice where there is holiness, yet 
there is not alwJiys holiness where there is 
justice, because holiness is only a part of justice ? 
Shall we say this, or do you differ? 
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Euih. No: I agree. I think that you are 
* right. 

XIV. Socf\ Now observe the next point. If holi- 
ness is a part of justice, we must find out, I 
suppose, what part of justice it is ? Now, if you 
had asked me just now, for instance, what part 
of number is the odd, and what number is an 
odd number, I should have said that whatever 
number is not even, is an odd number. Is it 
not so ? 

Euih. Yes. 

Socr, Then see if you can explain to me 
what part of justice is holiness, that I may tell 
Meletus that now that I have learnt perfectly 
from you what actions are pious and holy, and 
what are not, he must give up prosecuting me 
unjustly for impiety. 

Euth. Well then, Socrates, 1 should say that 
piety and holiness arc that part of justice which 
has to do xnih the attention whidi is due to the 
gods : and that what has to do with the atten- 
tion which is due to men, is the remaining part 
of justice. 

XV. Soo". And I think that your answer is a 
la good one, Euth}’phron. But there is one little 
point, of which I still want to hear more. I 
do not yet understand what the attention or 
care which you are speaking of is. I suppose 
you do not mean that the care which we show 
to the gods is like the care which we show to 
other things. We say, for instance, do we not, 
that not every one knows how to take care of 
horses, but only the trainer of horses ? 
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Eufli> Certainly. 

Son\ For I suppose that the ait that relates 
to horses means the care of horses. 

Erti/u Yes. 

Sotr. And not ever} one understands the 
care of dogs, but only the huntsman. 

Etiffi, True. 

Socr, For I suppose that the huntsman’s art 
means the care of dogs. 

Euffu Yes. 

Socr, And the hcr<lsman*s art means the 
care of cattle. 

Eufli^ Certainly. 

Socr, And \ou say that holiness and piety 
mean the care of the gods, Euthyphron ? 

Eufk, I do. 

Socr. Well, then, lias not all care the same 
object? Is it not for the good and benefit of 
that on which it is bestowed ? for instance, you 
see that horses arc benefited and improved 
when they are eared for by the art which is 
concerned with them. Is it not so ? 

Eut/t. Yes ; I think so. 

Socr. And dogs aic benefited and improved 
by the Imnlsman’s art, and cattle by the herds- 
man's, arc they not ? And the same is always 
true. Or do you think the care is ever meant 
to hurt that on which it is bestowed ? 

Ejiifi. No indeed ; certainly not. 

Soa\ Eut to benefit it ? 

Etidi. Of course. 

Socr. Tlicn is holiness, which is the care 
whicli we bestow on the gods, intended to bene- 
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fit tlie gods, or to improve them ? Should you 
allow that you make any of tlie gods better, 
when you do an holy action ? 

Eutlu No indeed ; certainly not 

Socr. No : I am quite sure that that is not 
your meaning, Euthyphron : it for that 
reason that I asked you what you meant by the 
attention due to the gods. I thought that you 
did not mean that 

Eui/i, You were right, Socrates. I do not 
mean that. 

Socr, Good. Then what sort of attention to 
the gods will holiness be ? 

Euf/i, The attention, Socrates, of slaves to 
their masters. 

Soa\ I ' understand : then it is a kind ol 
service to the gods ? 

Eufh. Certainly. 

XVL Socr, Can you tell me what result the ait 
which serves a doctor ser\’es to pioduce ? Is it 
not health ? 

Euf/i, Yes. 

Socr. And what result does the art which 
serves a shipwright serve to produce ? 

Eu/h, A ship, of course, Socrates. 

Socr. The result of tlie art which serves a 
builder is a house, is it not ? 

Eut/i, Yes, 

Sacr. Then tell me, my excellent friend: 
What result will the art which serves the gods 
serve to produce? You must know, seeing 
that you say that you know more about divine 
things than any other man 
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Etf//:, Well, that IS true, Soemtes, 

Soir^ Then tell me, I beseech you, ^\hat is 
that grand result which the gods use our ser\*iccs 
to produce ? 

-£':///». Tlic results arc many and noble, 
Socrates, 

So arc those, my dear sir, ^\hich a 14. 
general produces. Yet it is cas) to see that 
the crowning result of them all is \ictor)' in 
war, is it not ? 

Ezdh, Of course. 

Socr. And, I take it, the husbandman pro- 
duces many fine results ; yet the crowning 
result of them all is that he makes the earth 
produce food. 

Euih. Certainly, 

^ccf\ Well, then, what is the crowning one 
of ilie many and noble results which the gods 
produce ? 

Ettlh. I told you just now, Socrates, that it 
is not so easy to learn the cvact truth in all 
these matters. However, braadly 1 say this: 
if any man knows that his words and deeds in 
prayer and sacrifice arc acceptable to the gods, 
that is what is holy : that prcscr\-cs the com- 
mon weal, as it docs private households, from 
evil ; but the opposite of wdiat is acceptable to 
the gods is impious, and this it is that brings 
ruin and destruction on all things, 

Soa\ Certainly, Euthjphron, if you had XV 
wished, you could have answered my main 
question in far fewer words. But you arc 
evidently not anxious to instruct me : just now, 
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when you were jusl on the point of telling me 
what I want to know, you stopped short. If 
you had gone on then, I should have learnt 
from you dearly enough by this lime what is 
holiness. But now I am asking you questions, 
and must follow wherever you lead me ; so tell 
me, what is it that 3»ou mean by the holy and 
holiness? Do you not mean a sdcncc of 
prayer and sacuficc ? 

EvtJu I do. 

Socr. To sacrifice is to give to the gods, and 
to pray is to ask of them, is it not ? 

Euth. It is, Socrates. 

Socr\ Then you say that holiness is the 
science of asking of the gods, and giving to 
them ? 

Euih. You understand my meaning exactly, 
Socrates, 

Soci\ Yes, for I am eager to shnic your 
wisdom, Euthyphron, and so I am all attention : 
nothing that you say ’will fall to the ground. 
But tell me, what is this scr\Mce of the gods ? 
You say it is to ask of them, and to give to 
them? 

Ettih, I do. 

/III. Socr. Then, to ask rightly will be to ask of 
them what we stand in need of from them, 
will it not ? 

Euih. Nairn ally. 

Socr. And to give rightly will be to give back 
to them what they stand in need of from us ? 
It would not be very clever to make a present 
to a man of something that he has no need oC 
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Eutli, True, Socrates, 

Socr. Then, holiness, Euthyphron, will be 
an art of Iraffic between gods and men ? 

Euih. Yes, if you like to call it so. 

Son\ Nay, I like nothing but what is tnic. 
But tell me, how arc the gods benefited by 
the gifts which they receive from us ? What 
they give us is plain enough. . Every good 
thing that we have is their gift. But how arc 16 , 
they benefited by what we give them? Have 
we the advantage over them in this traffic so 
much that we receive from them all the good 
things we possess and give them nothing in 
return? 

Et/f/i, But do you suppose, Socrates, that the 
gods arc benefited by the gifts which they 
receive from us ? 

But what these gifts, Euthyphron, 
that we give the gods ? 

Euf/u What do you think but honour, and 
homage, and, as I liavc said, what is accept- 
able to them. 

Si>cr. Then holiness, Euthyphron, is accept- 
able to the gods, but it is not profitable, nor 
dear to them ? 

Eu//i. I think that nothing is dearer to them. 

Sock Then I see that holiness means tliat 
which is dear to the gods. 

Ei/f/i, Most certainly. 

* Sacr. After that, shall you be surprised to XI 
find that 3'our definitions move about, instead 
of staying where you place them ? Shall you 
charge me with being the Daedalus that makes 
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them move, when you yourself arc far more 
skilful Ilian Diedalus was, and make them go 
round in a circle ? Do you not see that our 
definition has come round to where it was be- 
fore? Surely you remember that we have 
already seen that holiness, and what is pleasing 
to the gods, arc quite different things. Do you 
not remember ? 

Eitfh. I do. 

Soa\ And now do you not see that you say 
that what the gods love is holy ? But does not 
what the gods love come to the same thing as 
what is pleasing to the gods ? 

Enth. Certainly. 

Socn Then either our former conclusion was 
wrong, or, if that was light, we arc wrong now. 

Euih^ So it seems, 

X. Socr. Then we must begin again, and inquire 
what is holiness. 1 do not mean to give in 
until I have found out. Do not deem me 
unw'orthy ; give your w'hole mind to the ques- 
tion, and this time tell me the truth. For if 
any one knows it, it is you; and you are a 
Proteus w'hom I must not let go until you have 
told me. It cannot be that you w'ould ever 
have undertaken to prosecute your aged father 
for the murder of a labouring man unless you 
had knowTi exactly w’hat is holiness and unholi- 
ness, You w^ould have feared to risk the 
anger of the gods, in case you should be doing* 
wrong, and you would have been afraid of w»hat 
men w'ould say. But now I am sure that you 
think that you know exactly what is holiness 
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and ^\hat is not: so tell me, my excellent 
£uth)*phron, and do not conceal from me what 
you hold it to be. 

EitiJu Another time, then, Socrates. I am 
in a liurr>' now, and it is time for me to be off. 

Socr. What arc you doing, my friend ! Will 
you go away and destroy all my hopes of learn- 
ing from 3‘ou what is holy and what is not, 
and so of escaping Meletus ? I meant to ex- 
plain to him that now Euthyphron has made 
me wise about divine things, and that I no 10, 
longer in my ignorance speak rashly about them 
or introduce novelties in them ; and then I was 
going to promise him to live a better life for 
the future. 
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Socr. I cannot tell what impression my ao i. 
cusers have made upon you, Athenians : for sicph 
my own part, I know that they nearly made p. 17, 
me forget who I was, so plausible were they ; 
and yet they have scarcely uttered one single 
word of truth. But of all their mi-iny falsehoods, 
the one which astonished me most, was when 
they said that I was a clever speaker, and that 
you must be careful not to let me mislead you. 

I thought that it was most impudent of them 
not to be ashamed to talk in that >vay ; for as 
soon as I open xny mouth the lie will be ex- 
posed, and 1 shall prove that I am not a clever 
speaker in any way at all : unless, indeed, by 
a clever speaker they mean a man who speaks 
the truth. If that is their meaning, 1 agree 
with them that 1 am a much greater orator 
than they. My accusers, then I repeal, have 
said little or nothing that is true ; but from me 
you shall hear the whole truth. Certainly you uill 
not hear an elaborate speech, Athenians, drcsl . 
up, like thcirs^willi words and phrases. 1 will say 
to you what I have to say, uaihoul preparation, 
and in the words which come first, for I believe 
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that my cause is just 5 so let none of you expect 
anything else. Indeed, my friends, it would 
hardly be seemly for me, at my age, to come 
/JU before you like a young man \yith his sjwnous 
\| falsehoods. But there is one thing, Atfienians, 

which I do most earnestly beg and entreat of 
you. Do not be surprised and do not interrupt, 
if in my defence I speak in the same ^vay that 
I am accustomed to speak in the market-place, 
at the tables of the mgneyi'^changers, where 
many of you have heard me, and elsewhere. 
The truth is this. I am more than seventy 
years old, and this is the first time that I have 
ever come before a Court of Law ; so your 
manner of speech here is quite strange to me. 
If I had been really a stranger, you would have *’ 
forgiven me for speaking in the language and 
18 . the fashion of my native country : and so now 
I ask you to grant me what I think I have a 
right to claim. Never mind the style of my 
speech — it may be better or it may be worse — 
give your whole attention to the question, Is 
what I say just, or is it not? That is what 
makes a good judge, as speaking the truth 
makes a good advocate. ^ \ 

I have to defend myself, Athenians, first 
against the old false charges of my old accusers, 
and then against the later ones of my present 
accusers. For many men have been accus- 
ing me to and for very many years, who 
have not uttered a word of truth : and I feat 
them more than I fear Anytus and his com* 
.panions, formidable ,as ^ are. But, my 
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friends, those ollicrs nrq still more fonnid- 
able; for they got hold of most of you when 
you were children, and they have been more 
persistent in accusing me with lies, and in trj"- 
ihglo persuade you thatjllicre is one Socrates, 
a wise man, w*ho spcaila ibs about the heavens, ' 
and who examines into all things that arc be- 
neath the earth, and who can *makc the worse 
appear the better reason,*^ \ These men, 
Atlicnians, who spread abroad'^this report, arc 
the accusers whom I fear; for their hearers 
think that persons who pursue such inquiries 
never believe in the gods. And then they arc 
many, and their attacks have been going on for 
a long time : and they siiokc to you when } ou 
w^erc at the age most readily to believe them : 
for you w'cre all young, and many of you w’crc 
children : and there was no one to answ'cr them 
when they attacked me. And the most un- 
reasonable tiling of all is that commonly I do 
not even know their names : I cannot tell you 
w'ho they arc, except in the case of the comic 
poets.- But all the rest who have been try*ingl 
to prejudice you against me, from motives or 
spil<rSn3^en]ousj', and somelinics, it may be, 
convictio n arc the enemies whomJ it is 
hardest to mcetT For I cannot call any one of . 
them forward in Court, to cross-examine him : \ 
I have, as it were, simply to fight with shadows ^ 

* Milton » P<:rc'ftSi^ />//, if. X13. ^ 

- Arisioplianc! ; fee Introduction, Hupolis* 
rnd probably Amcipsias, had made similar attacks on 
Soenuos. 
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in my defence, and lo put questions which there 
is no one to answer. I ask you, therefore, to 
believe tl^at, as I say, I have been attacked by 
two classes of accusers — first by Meletus and 
his friends, and then by those older ones of 
whom I have spoken. And, with your Jeavc,^ 
I will defend myself first against my old 
enemies ; for you heard their accusations first, 
and they were much more jpersistent^than my 
present accusers arc. 

Well, I must make my defence, Athenians, 
19* and try in the short time allowed me to 
remove the prejudice which you have had 
against me for a long time. I hope that I may 
manage to do this, if it be good for you and for 
me, and that my defence may be successful ; 
but I am quite aware of the nature of my task, 
and 1 know that it is a difhcnlt one. "Bo tbe 
Jssue, however, as God wills, I must obey the 
law, and make my defencS^ 

^in. f Let us begin again, then, and sec what is the ' 
' charge .which has given rise to the prejudice 
against me, whi ch was what Melet us relied on i 
when he drew bis indictmjsnt^ Wh^Ts^the ^ 
c^umny which my enemies have been spreading 
about me ? I must assume that they are fonnally ^ 
accusing me, and read their indictment. It would 
run somewhat in this fashion : ** Socrates is an 
o evil-doer, wh ojneddles w ith inquiries into things 
beneath the earth, and in heaven, and who 
‘makes the worse appear the better reason/ 
and who teaches others these same things.** 
That is what they say ;/and in the Comedy oi 
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Aritlopliiincs * you yourselves saw a man called | 
Swnucs 5w^inp3n" round in a basket, and say* ‘ 
inj; that he walked the air, and lalkinjy a great 
deal of nonsense about matters of which 1 
understand nt>thing» either more or lcss,*J I do 
not mean to disparage iliat kind of knowledge, 
if there any man who posse.Nses iL I tntst 
Mcleltis may nc\cr he able to prosecute me for 
that* Hut, the tnith is, Athenians, I liavc 
nothing to do v\iih these matters, and almost 
all of \ou arc yourselves my wilncs'-cs of this. 

I bett all c'f \on who have c\er heard me con* 
\cr.'-c* and they arc many, to inform )our neigh- 
bours and ull them if any of )ou have ever 
heard me conversing about such matters, either 
more or !c*i« That w'ili <ihnw \ou that the 
other rummon stories about me aie as false ns * 
this one. 

Hut, the fact is that not one of ihc^c stories IV, 
is true ; and if you have hcanl that I undertake 
to educate men, and e\act money from them 
for so doing, that is not true either ; though I 20. 
think that it would he a fine thing to be able to 
cthicaie men, as Horgias of Leontini, and I»ro*1 
dtcus of Ceos, and llippins of Klis do. For] 
each of them, my friends, can go mio any city, 
and persuade the young men to leave the 
yot'iciy of ihrirfclloiv-riiizcns, with any of whom’ 
they might assoemte for nothing, and to be only 
loo glad lobe allowed to pay money for the 
prndlcgc of associating with thcinschcs. And 
I believe that there is another wise man from 
' TUChuds. 
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Paros icsiding in Alliens at this moment. 1 
happened to meet Callias, the son of Hip- 
ponicus, a man who has spent more money on 
the Sophists than every one else put together. 
So I said to him — he has two sons — Callias, if 
your two sons had been foals^ or calves, we 
could have hired a trainer for them who w'ould 
have made them perfect in the excellence which 
belongs to their nature. He would have been 
either a groom or a farmer. But whom do you 
intend to take to train them, seeing that they 
are men ? Who understands the excellence 
which belongs to men and to citizens ? I sup- 
pose that you must have thought of this, be- 
cause of your sons. Is there sudi a person, 
said I, or not ? Certainly there is, he replied. 
Who is he, said I, and where does he come 
from, and what is his fee? His name is 
Evenus, Socrates, he replied : he comes from 
Paros, and his fee is five minae. Then I thought 
that Evenus u»as a fortunate person if he really 
understood this art and could teach so cleverly. 
If I had possessed knowledge of that kind, I 
.should have given myself aiis and pride d my- 
^^If on it. But, Athenians, the truth iT that I 
do not possess it. 

^ Perhaps some of you may reply : But, So- 
'crates, what is this pursuit of yours ? Whence 
come these calum nies against you ? You must 
have been engaged in some pursuit out of the 
common. All these stories and reports of you 
would never ..ha^ gone about, if you had not 
been in some way different from otl^er men. 
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So tell us what your pursuits are, that we may 
not give our verdict in the dark. I think that ' 
that is a fair question, and I will try to explain 
to you what it is that has raised these calumnies 
against me, and given me this name. Listen, 
then : some of you perhaps will think that I 
am jesting; but I assure you that I will tell 
you the whole truth. I have gained this name, 
Athenians, simply by reason of a certain \\is- 
dom. But by what Idnd of wisdom ? It is by 
just that nnsdom which is, I believe, possible to 
men. In that, it may be, I am really wise. 
But the men of whom I was speaking just now 
must be \\nse in a ^^'isdom which is greater than 
human wisdom, or in some w'ay which I cannot 
describe, for certainly I know nothing of it 
myself and if any man says that I do, he lies 
and wants toslsmder^me. Do not interrupt me,' 
Athenians, even if you think that I am speaking 
arrogantly. AVhat I am going to say is not my 
o’wn : I wrill tell you who says it, and he is worthy 
^f your cre^t. I will bring the god of Delphi to 
be the witness of the fact of my wisdom and of 
its nature. / You remember Chaerephon. From 
youth upwards he w-as my comrade ; and he 21 
w’ent into erile with the people,^ and with the 
people he returned.^ And you remember, loo, 
Chjerephon’s character ; how vehement he was ^ 
in carrying through whate\-er fie 'took in hand. 
Once he went to Delphi and ventured to put 
this question to the ^ entreat you 

again, my friends, not to ci^’ out, — ^he asked if 
^ At the time of the oligarch}* of the Thirty, 404 B,a 
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there was any man who ^vas wiser than I : and ^ 
the priestess answered that there no man. 
Chscrephon himself is dead, but his brother 
here will confirm what I say. 

Now sce^wiiy I tell you this. I am going 
to explain to you the origin of my unpopularity. 

, 'V\^cn I heard of the oracle I began to reflect : 
^WTiai; can God mean by this dark staying? I 
know very well tliat I am not aviso, even in the 
smallest degree. Then what can he mean by 
saying that I am the wisest of men ? It can- 
not be that he is speaking falsely, for he is a 
god and cannot lie. And for a long time I 
was at a loss to understand his meaning : then, 
very reli^antjy, I turned to seek for it in this 
manner. 1 went to a man who was reputed to 
be Arise, thinking that there, if anyw'here, 1 
should prove the ansAver AATong, and meaning 
to point out to the oracle its mistake, and to 
say, * You said that I aa'us the Avisest of men, 
but this man is Aviser than I am.’ So I examined 
the man — I need not tell you his name, he Avas 
a politician — ^but this was the result, Athenians. 
Wien I conversed Avith him I came to see that, 
though a great many persons, and most of all 
he himself, thought that he Avas wise, yet he aa'OS 
not wise. And then I tried to prove to him 
that he Avas not Avise, though he fancied that 
he AA^ : and b}^ so doing I made him, and 
many of the bystanders, my enemies. So Avhen 
I went EAvay, I thought to myself, « 1 am wiser 
than this man : neither of us probably knows 
anything that is really good, but he thinks that 
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he has knowledge, when he has not, while I, 
having no knowledge, do not think that I have* 

I seem, at any latc, to be a little wiser than he 
is on this point : I do not think that I know 
what I do not know.” Next I went to another 
man who ^\»as reputed to be still wiser tlian the 
last, with exactly the same result. And there 
again I made him, and many other men, my 
enemies. 

Then I went on to one man after another, vtl 
seeing that I ^\*as making enemies every day, 
which caused me much unhappiness and 
anxiety : still I tliought that I must set God*s 
command above everj^hing. So I had to go 
to ever^^ man who seemed to possess any know- 
ledge, and search for the meaning of the oracle : 
and, Athenians, I must tell you the truth ; aa. 

by the dog of Eg>T)t, this was the icsult 
of the search which I made at God*s bidding. 

I found that the men, whose reputation for wis- 
dom stood highest, were nearly the most lack- 
ing in it ; while oAers, who were looked down 
on as common people, were much better fitted 
to Icam. Now, I must describe to you the 
wanderings which I undertook, like a series of 
Heraclean labours, to make full proof of the 
Oracle. After the, poHtidans, I went to the 
poets, tragic, ^ ith^TOmbic, a nd others, think- 
ing that there I should find m^^self manifestly 
more ignorant than they. So I took up the 
poems on which I thought that they had sp&nt 
most pains, and asked them what they meant, 
hoping at the same lime to leam something from 
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them. I am ashamed to tell you the uuth, my 
friends, but I must say it Almost any one of 
the bystanders could have talked about the 
works of these poets better than the poets 
V themselves. So I soon found that it is not by 
Avisdom that the poets create their works, but 
'by a certain natural power and by inspiration, 
like soothsayer s and prophets, who say many 
fine things, but who understand nothing of tvhat 
they say- The poets seemed to me to be in a 
similar case. And at the same time I per- 
ceived that, because of their poetry, they 
thought that they were the wisest of men in 
other matters too, which they were not So I 
went au^y again, thinking that I had the 
same advantage over the poets that I had over 
the poHtidans. 

Finally, I went to the artizans, for 1 knew 
very well that I possessed no knowledge at all, > 
worth speaking of, and I was sixre that I 
should find that they knew many fine things. 
And in that I was not mistaken. They knew 
what I did not know, and so far they were 
uiser tlian I. * But, Athenians, it seemed to 
me that the skilled artizans made the same mis- 
take as the poets. Each of them believed him- 
self to be extremely unse in matters of the 
greatest importance, because he u'as skilful 
in his own art : and this mistake of theirs 
threw their real wisdom into the shade. So I 
asked myself, on behalf of the oracle, whether 
I would choose to remmn as I was, wthout 
either their wisdom or their ignorance, or to 
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possess both, as they did. And I made answer 
10 mj’sclf and to the oracle that it was belter 
for me to remain as I was. 

By reason of this CNamination, Athenians, 3X. 

I have made many enemies of a xory fierce and 23 
bitter kind, who have spread abroad a great 
number of calumnies about me, and people say 
that 1 am wise man/' For the bystanders 
always think that 1 am wise myself in any 
matter wherein I convict another man of ignor-/^t C 
ancc. But, my fnends, I believe that only 
God is really wise : and that by this joraclc 
he meant that men’s wisdom is worth little^ 
or nothing. I do not think that he meant 
that Socrates was wise. He only made use of 
my name, and look me as an example, as 
though he w’ould say to men, * He among you 
is the wisest, who, like Socrates, knows that in 
verj' truth his wisdom is w^orth nothing at all' 

And therefore 1 still go about testing and 
examining cverj* man w»hom I think Avisc, 
whether he be a citizen or a stranger, as God 
has commanded me ; and whenever I find that 
he is not wise, I point out to him on the part . 

of God that he is not wise. And 1 am so busy i 

inlhis pursuit that I have never had leisure to 
take any part worth mentioning in public 
matters, or to look after my private nfihirs. I 
am in verj* great poverty by reason of my 
service to God. 

' TIjc c3cpn.*ssion 'wise men/ nos llie 

gcncml title at Athens for XtUural Philosophers nnrl 
l^phists. indiffcrcnily. — Riddell. Introduction^ p. xrdl 
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X, And besides this, the young men who follow 
me about, who are the sons of wealthy per- 
sons and have a great deal of g)axe liine, 
lake a natural pleasure in hearing men cross- 
examined : and they often imitate me among 
themselves : then they try their hands at cross- 
examining other people. And, I imagine, they 
find a great abundance of men who think that 
they know a great deal, when in fact they know 
little or nothing. And then the persons who 
are cross-examined, get angry with me instead 
of >Yith thpmselves, and say that Socrates is an 
almmin aplc* fellow who corrupts young men. 
jGidfwhcn they are asked, ^ WHiy, what does he 
do? what does he leach?’ they do not know 
what to s^y hiitr.nnt.tQ*spem^t4i ioss, th ey re-, 
peat the stcW^cM rges against all^iiilosophciS^ 
and allege that he investigates things in the 
aTr and under the earth, and that he teaches 
people to disbelieve in the gods, and * to make 
the worse appear the better reason.’ For, I 
fancy, they would not like to confess the truth, 
which is that they are shown up as ignorant pre- 
tenders to knowledge that they do not possess. 
And so they have been filling your ears with 
their bitter calumnies for a long time, for they 
are zealous and numerous and bitter against 
me ; and they are well disciplined and plausible 
in speech. On these grounds Meletus and 
.. Anytus and Lycon have attacked me. Meletus 
is indignant with me on the part of the poets, 
and Anytus on the part of the artizans and Poli- 
ak. ticians, and Lycon on the part of the orators 
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And so, as I said al the beginning, I shall be 
surprisc<l if I am able, in the short lime allowed 
me for my defence, to rcmo\c from your minds 
this prejudice which has gron-n so ^iiong. 
\\Tiat I have told 3’ou, Aihcnians^^ is the tnith : 

1 neither conceal, nor do 1 suppres s ahjHhing, 
small or great. And yet I know that it is just 
ihis plfdnncss of speech which makes me 
enemies. But that is only a proof that my 
words arc true, and that the prejudice against 
me, and the causes of it. are what 1 have said. 

And whether you look for them now or here- 
after, you will fin<r that they arc so. 

\Yhal I have said must suffice as my defence XI 
against the charges of my first accusers. I 
will iry next to defend myself against that 
*good patriot * Mclelus, as he calls himself, 
and my later accusers. Let us assume that 
they arc a new set of accusers, and read their 
indictment, as wo did in the ease of tlic others. 

It runs thus. He says that Socrates is an evil- 
doer who corrupts the youth, and who does not 
believe in the gods whom the city believes in, 
but in other new divinities. Such is the charge. 

Let us ex.aminc each point in it separately. 
Mcletus says that I do wrong by corrupting 
the youth : but I say, Athenians, that he is 
doing uTong ; for he is playing off a solemn jest * 
by bringing men lightly to trial, and pretending 
to have a great zeal and interest in “matters to 
which he has never given a moment^s thought. 

And now I %rill tr^’ to prove to you that it is so. 

Come here, Mcletus. Is it not a fact that XII 
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you think it very important that the younger 
men should be as excellent as possible ? 

MeleUts, It is, 

Soa'oies, Come then : tell the judges, who is 
it who improves them ? You take so much in- 
terest in the matter that of course you know 
that. You are accusing me, and bringing me 
to trial, because, as you say, you have dis- 
covered that I am the corrupter of the youth. 
'Come now, reyeal'^Q^ the fudges who improves 
them. You see, Meletus, you have nothing to 
say ; you are But don’t you think that 

this is a sca^^alous thing ? Is not youi silence 
p, j:onclusi^proof of what I say, that you have 
‘never given a moment's thought to the matter ? 
Come, tell us, my good sir, who makes the 
young men better citizens ? 

Mel, The laws. 

Socr. My excellent sir, that is not my que&» 
tion, 'l^Tiat man improves the young, who 
starts ivith a knowledge of the laws ? 

Mel, The judges here, Socrates. 

Socr. What do you mean, Meletus? Can 
they educate the young and improve them ? 

Mel. Certainly. 

Socr, All of them ? or only some of them ? 

Afel, All of them. 

Socr. By H6r6 that is good news ! There 
is a great abundance of benefactors. And do 
36. the listeners here improve them, or not ? 

Mel. They do. 

Socr. And do the senators ? 

Mel. Yes. 
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Socr. WcU then, Mclclus ; do the members 
of the Assembly corrupt the younger men ? or 
do they again all improve them ? 

Mel. They too improve them. 

Socr, Tlicn all tlic Athenians, ^tppnrcntly, 
make the young into fine fellows except me, and 
1 alone corrupt them. Is that your meaning ? 

MeK Most certainly ; that is my meaning, 

Socr. You have discovered me to be a most 
unfortunate man. Now tell me : do you think 
that the same holds good in tlic ease of horses ? 
Docs one man do them harm and cvciy’^ one 
else improve them ? On the contrarj-, is it not 
one man only, or a ver)^ few — namely, those 
who arc skilled in horses — who can improt-c 
them ; while the majority of men harm them, 
if they use them, and have to do ^^ilh them? 

Is it not so, .MeJetus, )>ot]) with iiorscs and nith 
every- other animal ? Of course it is, whether 
you and Anylus say yes or no. And young 
men would certainly be very* fortnnaic persons 
if only one man corrupted them, and every' one 
else did them good. The truth is, Mclclus, 
you prove conclusix'cly that you liavc never 
thought about the yputh in your life. It is 
quite clear, on your own showing, that you take 
no intcrcsl at all in the matters about whidi 
you are prosecuting me. 

Now, be so good as to tell us, Mcletus, is it XIIl 
belter to live among good citizens or bad ones ? 
Answer, my friend : I am not asking you at all a 
difficult question. Do not bad citizens do harm 
to their neighbours and good diizcns good ? 
i; 
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MeL Yes, 

Socr. Is ilicrc any man who Mould rather 
be injured than benefited by liis companions ? 
Ans%vcr, my good sir : you ,'irc obliged by the 
law to answer. Docs any one like to be 
injured ? 

Md. Certainly not. 

Sact\ Well then ; arc you prosecuting me 
for corrupting the young, and making them 
worse men, intentionally or uninlentionally ? 

d/r/. For doing it inicniionany, 

Son\ What, Mclcius ? Do you mean to say 
that you, who arc so m uch younger tha n I, arc 
yet so much \uscr "than iTtliat you know that 
bad ciiirens always do evil, and that good 
cilirens always do good, to those with whom 
they come in contact, Avhilc 1 am so extra- 
ordinal ily stupid as not to know that if I make 
any of my companions a rogue, he will probably 
injure me in some \vay, and as to commit this 
great crime, as you allege, intentionally ? You 
•lAviU not make me believe that, nor any one 
[wsc either, I should think, liithcr I do not 
^comipi the young at all; or if I do, 1 do so 
unintentionally : so that you arc a liar in either 
ease. And if I conupt them imimenlionally, 
the ln\y docs not call upon you to prosecute 
me for a fault like that, which is an involuntary 
one : you should lake me aside and admonish, 
and instiuct me ^ for of course I shall cease 
from doing wrong invohmlarily, as soon as I 
know that I have been doing wrong,'^ Uut 
you, dpcHn^^lo instruct me : you would have 
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nothing to do with me: instead of that, you 
bring me up before llic Court, where the 
law sends persons, not for instruction, but for 
punishment. 

The IruUt is, Athenians, as I said, it is quite XXV, 
clear that Mcletus has never paid the slightest 
attention to these matters. However, now tell 
us, Mcletus, how do you say that I corrupt the 
younger men ? Clearly, according to your 
indictment, by teaching them not to believe in 
the gods of the city, but in other new divinities 
instead. You mean that 1 cormpi young men 
by that leaching, do j ou not ? 

jUM, Yes : most certainly ; I mean that. 

Sacr, Then in the name of these gods of 
whom we arc speaking, csplain yourself a little 
more cleaily to me and to the judges here, I 
cannot understand what you mean. Do you 
mean that I teach young men to believe in 
some gods, but not in the gods of tbc city? 

Do yon accuse me of teaching them to believe 
in^trnngc gods? , If that is your meaning, I- 
myself believe in some god.s, and my crime is 
not that of ab^solntcjithcjsmu Or do you mean 
that I do not believe in the gods at all myself, 
and that I leach other people not to believe in 
ihcm^ either 

Aft/, I mean that you do not believe in the 
gods in any way whatever. 

Wonderful Mcletus! Why do you 
say that ? Do you mean that 1 believe ncithci 
the sun nor the moon to be gods, like other 
men ? 
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Mel. I swear he does not, judges he says 
that the sun is a stone, and the moon earth. \ 

Socr. My dear Meletus, do you think that 
you are . prosecuting ^Anaxagoras ? You must 
have a very poor opinion of the judges, and 
think them very unlettered men, if you imagine 
that they do not know that the works of Anax- 
agoras of Clazomenoe are full of these doctrines. 
*And so young men learn these things from me, 
-nvhen they can often buy places in the theatre ^ 
f,for a.drachma„at most, and laugh Socrates to 
scorn, were he to pretend that these doctrines, 
which are very'' peculiar doctrines too, were his. 
But please tell me, do you really think that 1 
do not believe in the gods at all ? 

Mel. Most certainly I do. You are a 
complete atheist. 

Socr. No one believes that, Meletus, and I 
think that you know it to be a he j^ourseK ft 
seems to rne,^Athenians, that Meletus is a veiy* 
insbl^^ht and ’wanton man, and that he is prose- 
cuting me siinply-in the insolence and wanton- 
ness of youth. He is like a man trying an 
, experiment on me, by asking me a riddje that 
has no answer. ‘Will this wise Socrates,’ he 
says to himself, J^se^hat I am jesting and con- 
tradicting myself? or shall I oiitjvithim and 
every one else who hears me ?’ Meletus seems 

t c J ‘ f 

^ He alludes to the cnricatures of Atiifxagonis hy 
AristophancSt and other comic poets, and to tragedians 
hkc Eunpides, who introduced the doctnncsof Anaxagoras 
into their dramas. Tlic docinnc that the sun is a stone 
is referred to in an extant play.— Eurip. OresL 971^ 
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you grant tliat, as you do not answer. But do 
wc not believe that divinities are either gods 
themselves or the children of the gods ? Do 
you admit that ? 

Mel. I do. 

Soar. Then you admit that I believe in 
divinities : now, if these divinities are gods, 
then, as I say, you are jesting and asking a 
riddle, and asserting that I do not believe in 
the gods, and at the same time that I do, since 
I believe in^ diy^ities.j^ But if these divinities 
are the illegitimate ^:hiIdren of the gods, either 
by the nymphs or by other mothers, as they 
are said to be, then, I ask, what man could 
believe in the existence of the children of the 
gods, and not in the existence of the gods? 
That would be as strange as believing in the 
existence of the offspring of horses and asses, 
tand not in the existence of horses and asses. 
You must have indicted me in this manner, 
Meletus, either to test my skill, or because you 
could not find any crime that you could accuse 
me of \vith txuth. But you will never contrive 
to persuade any man, even of the .smallest •• 
''underst^ding,-that a belief in divine things 
anSlfnngs of the gods does not necessarily 
involve a belief in divinities, and in the gods, 
and in heroes. 

But in truth/ Athenians, I do not think that 
I need say very much to prove that I have not 
committed the crime for which Meletus is 
prosecuting me. What I have said is enough 
to prove that. But, I repeat, it is certainly true, 
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/thatj may not remain here by the beatjed- 
f ships, a scorn of men, encumb ering the earth.’ 
Do you suppose that he thougfirof danger or 
of death? For this, Athenians, I believe to be 
the truth. Wherever a man’s post is, whether 
he has chosen it of his own unll, or whether 
he has been placed at it by his commander, 
there it is his duty to lemain and face the 
danger, without thinking of death, or of any 
other thing, except dishonour.^ 

\\Tien the generals whom you chose to com- 
mand me, Athenians, placed me at my post at 
Potidsea, and at Amphipolis, and at Delium, I 
remained where they placed me, and ran the 
risk of death, like other men : and it would be 
very strange conduct on my part if I were to 
' desert my post now from fear of death or of 
/Other thing, when God has commanded 
* i:ne,' as 1 am perjsuaded , that . he_.has^ done, to 
, spend my life in searching for wisdom, and in 
examining myself and others. That would in- 
deed be a very strange thing : and then cer- 
tainly I might with justice be brought to trial 
for not believing in the gods : for I should be 
disobeying the oracle, and fearing death, and 
thinking myself wise, when I was not wise. For 
to fear death, my friends, is only to think our- 
selves wise, ^vithout being mse : for it is to 
think that we know what we do not know. For 
anything that men can tell, death may be the 
g r^test good that ca n happen to them; but 
they fear it as if they knew quite well that it 
^ Horn, II, xvui 96, 98. 
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was tlie greatest of evils. And what is this 
but that shameful ignorance of thinking that we ‘ 
know what we do not know ? In this matter 
too, my friends, perhaps I am different from 
the mass of mankind : and if I were to claim 
to be at all \viser than others, it would be 
because I do not think that I have any clear 
knowledge about the other world, when, in fact, 

I have none. But I do know very well that it 
is evil and base to do A\Tong, and to disobey 
my superior, whether he be man or god.'' And 
I will never do what I know to be evil, and 
shrink in fear from what, for all that I can telLij 
may be a good. And so, even if you 'acguit * 
me now, and do not listen to Anytus* argu- 
ment that, if I am to be acquitted, I ought 
never to have been brought to trial at all ; and 
that, as it is, you kre bound: to^ut me to death, 
because, as he said, if I escape, all your child- 
yen will forthwith be utterly corrupted by 
practising what Socrates teaches ; if you were 
therefore to say to me, * Socrates, this time we 
\\nll not listen to An^tus: we Avill let you go-, 
but on this condition, that you cease from 
carrjdng on this search of yours, and from 
philosophy ; if you are found following those 
pursuits again, you shall die:’ I say, if you 
offered to let me go on these terms, I should 
reply : — ‘ Athenians, I hold you in the highest 
regard and love ; but I vnl\ obey God rather 
than you : and as long as I have breath and 
strength I will not cease from philosophy, and 
fro m exhorting you, and declaring the truth to 
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eycry onp of you whom I meet, saying, asj.am 
'wont,' “ My excellent friend, you are a citizen 
of Athens, a city which is verj' great and very 
famous for wisdom and power of mind ; arc you 
not ashamed of caring so much for the making 
of money, and for reputation, and for honour ? 
Will you not think or care about unsdom, and 
^ truth, and the perfection of your soul?” And 
if he disputes my words, and says that he docs 
care about these things, I shall not forthwith 
release him and go away : I shall question him 
and cross-examine him Jind test him : and if I 
think that he has not virtue, though he says 
that he has, I shall reproach him for setting 
the lower value on the most important things, 
and a higher value on those that arc of^lcss 
^account. This I shall do to every one whom I 
meet, young or old, citizen or stranger : but 
niorc especially to the citizens, for they arc 
more nearly akin to me. For, know well, God 
has commanded me to do so. And I think 
♦that no better piece of fortune has ever befallen 
^you m Athens than my scr\’icc to God. For 
" I spend my whole life in going about and pejet 
suading you all to give your first and chiefest 
care to the perfection of your souls, and not 
till you have done that to think of your bodies, 
lor your we alth ; a nd telling you that virtue docs 
’not come froirTtvcahh, but that wealth, and 
every other good thing which men have, 
whether in public, or in private, comes from 
virtue. If then I corrupt the youth by this 
teaching, the mischief is great : but if any man 
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says that I tcacli an^'thing else, he speaks 
falsely. And therefore, Athenians, I say, either 
listen to Anj-tus, or do not listen to him ; either 
acquit me, or do not acquit mo : but be sure 
that I shall not alter my way of Hfc : no, not if 
I have to die for it many times.''-' 

Do not intcirupt me, Athenians. Remember X\^1I 
the request which I made to you, «and listen to 
my words. I think that it nill profit you to 
hear^them. 1 nm going to say something more 
to you, at which you may be inclined to _crj’ 

JMlL: hut do not do that, J5c sure that if you 
put me to death, who am nhat I have told 
you that I nm, you will do yourselves more 
harm than me. Mcletus and Anytus can do 
me no harm : that is impossible : for I nm 
sure that God will not allow a good man to be 
injured by a bad one. They may indeed kill 
me, or drive me into c\ilc, or deprive me of 
perhaps Mcletus and others 
think those things great evils. Rut I do not 
think so: I think that it is a much greater evil 
to do what he is doing now, and to liy to put 
a man to death unjustly. And now, Athenians, 

1 am not arguing in my owm defence at all, as 
you might expect me do: I am trying to 
persuade you not to sin against God, brjeon^- 
.demning,mc, and rejecting his gift to you. For 
if you put me to death, you will not easily find 
another man to fill my place. God has sent 
me to attack tlic city, a^if it a great and 
noble horse, to use a quajnt'siraile, tvhich was 
rather sluggish from its's^izc, and which needed 
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to be aroused by a gadfly : and I think that I 
am the gadfly that God has sent to the city to 
^attack it ; for I never cease from^cuHng uppn^ 
fl;ou,^as it were, at ever)’ point, and rousing, 
and exhorting, and reproaching each man of 
you all day long. ^Vou %W11 not easily find any 
one else, my friends, to fill my place : and if 
you take my advice, you uill spare my life^ 
You arc ve.xcd, as drows)’ persons are, when^ 
lliey arc awakened, an*Jof course, if you listened 
to An>’tus, you could easily kill me vAih a single 
blowjTand then sleep on undisturbed for the 
rest of your lives, unless God were to care for 
you enough to send another man to arouse you. " 
And you may easily see that it is God who lias ^ 
given me to your city : a mere human impulsc- 
would never have led mi-to neglect all my own 
interests, '‘or to endure seeing my private affairs 
neglected »now for so many years, while it made 
me bus)’ myself unceasingly in your interests, 
and go to each man of you by himself, like a 
father, or an elder brother, lr)nng to persuade 
him to care for virtue. Tlicrc would have been 
a reason for it, if I had gained any advantage 
by this conduct, or if I had been paid for my 
you sec youi selves that my 
.accusers, though they accuse me of cvcry’thing 
else without blushing, have not had the effrontery ^ 
to say that 1 ever cither exacted or dehiahSed 
pa)'ment. They could bring no evidence of 
that. And I think that I have sufficient evi- 
dence of the truth of what I say in my poverty. 

Perhaps it may seem strange to you that, 
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though I am so busy in going about in private 
with my cmujscl, yet i do not vcntintrio come 
fonvard in the assembly, and lake part in the 
public councils^ You liavc often Iieard me 
speak of my reason for this, and in many 
places : it is that I have a certain divine ^ s ign ,« 
which, dirinity that Aleletus 

ip hig indictment,^ I have had* 
it from childhood: it is a kind of voice, which 
whenever I liear it, always turns me back from 
something which I was going to do, but never 
urges me to act.] It is this w’hich forbids 
me* to t«akc part in politics. And I think that 
it docs well to forbid me. For, Athenians, it 
is quite certain that if I had attempted to take 
part in politics, I should have perished at once 
and long ago, without doing any good cither to 
you or to myself. And do not be vexed with 
me for telling tltc truth- There is no man w'ho 
wll preserve his life for long, cither in Athens 
or elsewhere, if he firmly opposes thg^w'ishc^ of 
the people, and tries to prevent the cgimnfssion- 
of much injustice and illegality in the Slate. 
He who would really fight for justice, must do i 
so as a private man, not in public, if he means 
to prcscr\'e his life, even for a short lime) 

I w*ill prove to you that this is so by very : 
strong evidence, not by mere w*ords, but by 
what you value liighly, actions. Listen then 
to what has happened to me, jthaL..you may 
know* that there is no man who could make me 
consent to do wrong from the fear of death ; 
hm that I would perish at once rather than give 
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way. \Vh:ii I a>n to tell you mny l>c a 

commonplnrc in ilir Courts of Lnw ; neverthe- 
lc*^s it is true. The only ofilrc that I ever lidrl 
in the State, Athenians, w:\i ihnl of Stnaior. 
WJicn yon v»ishcil to trj' the ten f^encrals, %\ho 
tlkl not rente their tnen after the h.itlJc of 
AiKhuis.e, in a body, vhich nas ille'^ul, a<; you 
all rami; to think nfieruanh^ tltc tribe Antiorhi*;, 
to e.hich I hdonjr, held the pr<^5d^^^‘}^ On 
that oecuMon 1 ahmc of alt the president*; op. 
posed your illotal action, and ;;ave iny vote 
aj^ain‘?l y«^u. Tljc speakers v.crc ready to>n*i-^ 
pend me anrl •arrest me ; and yon v.ere elamom-. 

me, and f ryin;: to me to Mtbmit. 

IJut I thouijht that I on;:hi to f.irc the dnn/’cr 
out in the cuv'C of law and ju'aire, rather tlum 
join \nth you In your unjust pro]K>s;d, frr/m fear 
of impiisonmerU or,dtaU)- v.a^^ before 

the de^'lnictkiu nf the**deini)rtAry, When the 
oH^iarrhy tame, the Thirty sent" fur me, \vith 
Toin cirRiTrs, to the Council-Chajnbcr,' - and 
ordered ns to hririi* osrr Leon the Sabnnnian 
from Salami^, Uiai they mijdu pul him to death. 
They were in the habit of frctjuenily 
similar ordt’i’; to many other s| uishinjj t o jin. ^ 
plicate many men as possible in their tiimcs. 
lUil then 1 aj:ain prosed, not by men: ssords, 
]>«i by my ariions* that, if I may ««e a vul^^ar 
espression, I do not care a straw for death T hut 
that I do cate veiy much InTlecxl about not chs 
ini' anything a;jainst the lasss of (md or man. 

^ A tmiltlhiu wlu’O* th< Ind i!i»ir nttd 

Mcnluid, 
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That government nith all its power did not 
terrify me into doing anything \\rong ; but 
\ve left the Council-Chamber, the other 
four went over to Salamis, and brought Leon 
across to Athens j and I went away home : and 
if the rule of the Thirty had not been destroyed 
soon afterwards, I should ver^' likely have been * 
put to death for what I did then. Many of 
you will be my witnesses in this matter. 

Now do you think that 1 should have re- XXL 
mained alive all these years, if I had taken part 
in public affairs, and had always maintained 
the cause of justice like an honest man, and 
had held it a paramount* duty, ns it is, to do 
so ? Ccrtainlj^7)f7 Athenians, nor any other 
man either. But throughout my whole life, S3, 
both in pri\'alc, and m public, whenever I ha\c 
had to tak e pari affairs, you will find 

that I have never yielded a single point in a 
question of right and wrong to any man ; no, 
not to those whom my enemies falscl) assert to 
have been my pupils.* But 1 w\is never any 
man’s teacher. 1 have never wnthhe ld myself 
from any one, young or old, who w-as an\ious 
to hear me enmerse while I was about my 
mission^; neither do Pconverse for pa>Tncnt, 
ariff^efuse to converse without pa^anent: 1 
am ready to ask questions of rich and pool 
alike, and if any man wishes to answer me, 
and then listen to what I have to say, he may. 

And I cannot justly be charged with causing 

' ^^lc rtference Is specially to Xriu ns^ the leading 
man m ilic Oligarchy of nurty, and 10 Alci biadcs , 
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these men to turn out good or bad cithens: 
for I never either taught, or professed to teach 
any of them any knowledge whatever. And if 

j^«ie>any man jis5.eilS-jhat he ever learnt or heard 
' any thing from me in private, which every one 
else did not hear as well as he, be sure that he 
does not speak the tnith^ 

XII, Why is it, then, that people delight in spend- 
ing so much time in my company ? You have 
heard why, Athenians. I told you the whole 
truth when I said that they delight in hearing 
me examine persons who think that they are 
wise when they are not wise. It is certainly 
very amusing to listen to that And, I say, 
.God has commanded me to examine men in 
forades, and in dreams, and in every way in 
ifwhich the divine will was ever dedared to man. 
%This is the truth, Athenians, and if it were not 
,the truth, it would be easily refutei For if 
'it' were really the case that FTiave already 
corrupted some of the young men, and am now 
corrupting others, surely some of them, finding 
as they grew older that I had given them evil 
counsd in their youth, would have come forw^ard 
to-day to accuse me and take their revenge. 
Or if they were unwilling to do so themselves, 
surely their kinsmen, their fathers, or brothers, 
o^other relatives, would, if I had done them 
a^ harm, have remembered it, and taken their 
revenge. Certainly I see many of them in 
Court. Here is Crito, of my own denjg and of 
my own age, the father of CritobuIuT; here is 
Lysanias of Sphettus, the father of u^schinus : 
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here 5 s also Antiphon of Ccphisus, the father 

of Epigcncs. Then here aic others, whose 

brothers have spent their time in my company ; 

Nicostratus, the son of Thcozotidcs, and brother 

of Thcodotus — and Thcodotus ts dead, so he 

at least cannot entreat his bnnher to be silent : 

here is Parahis, the son of Demodocus, and 

the brother of Theages : here is Adcimantus, 34 , 

tlie son of ArUton, whose bi other is Plato 

here : and /Eantodonis, w hose bi other is 

Aristodorus. And 1 can name many others to 

you, some of whom Mcleius ought to ha^c 

called as w’itncsses in the course of his own 

speech : but if he forgot to call them then, let 

him call them now — I will stand aside w‘hilc 

lie docs so — and tell us if he has any such 

cndencc. No, on tlie contrary, my friends, 

you will find all these men ready to support 

me, the cornjpier, the injurcr of thei r' kindre ds, 

as Mcletus and Anvtus rail me. ' Those of 
* » 

them who have been already coiruptcd might 
perhaps have some reason for supporting me : 
but wliat reason can their relatives, who are 
grow‘n up, and who arc uncomiptcd, have, 
except the reason of truth and justice, that they 
know very well that Mcletus is a liar, and that 
1 am speaking the truth 

Well, my friends, lliis, together it may be XXIIL 
wit h other thi n^of the same n ature, i s pi city 
much^vhat T have to say in my defence. 

There may be some one among you who will 
be vexed w’hen lie remembers how, even in a 
less Jmportant trial than this, he prayed and 
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entreated the judges to acquit him with many 
jtears, and brought fonvard his children and 
r' YV many of his friends and relatives in Court, in 
order to appeal to your feelings ; and then 
finds that I shall do none of these things, 
though I am in what he Avould think the 
supreme danger. Perhaps he will harden 
himself against me when he notices this ; it 
may make him angry, and he may give his vote 
in anger. If it is so with any of you — I do not 
suppose that it is, but in case it should be so — 
I think that I should answer him reasonably if 
I said : ' My fnend, I have kinsmen too, for, 
in the words of Homer, ^ I am not bom of 

stocks and stones,” but of woman ; ’ and so, 
jCthenians, I have kinsmen, and I have three 
sons, one of them a lad, and the other two still 
children. Yet I will not bring any of them 
fonvard before you, and implore you to acquit 
me. And why will I do none of these things ? 
It^ip not from aiprogance, Athenians, nor becaxise 
'PJiblci VbjL ^ji^ap: whether" or no I can face 
r^eath bravely is another question : but for my 
bwn credit, and for your credit, and for the credit 
of our city, I do not think it well, at my age, 
and with my name, to do anything of that kind. 
Rightly or wrongly, men have made up their 
minds that ifi some way Socrates is different 
86. from the mass of mankind. And it will be a 
shameful thing if those of )^ou who are thought 
to ^cel in wisdom, or in bravery, or in any other 
virtueTare going to act in this fashion. I have 
^ Od, xix 163. 
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often seen men with a reputation behaving in 
a strange way at their triaU as if they thought it 
a terrible fate to he killed, and as though they 
c\pcclcd to live for ever, if you did not put 
them to death. Such men seem to me in 
bring jdiscredit on the city: for any stranger 
would suppose that the best and most eminent 
Athenians, who arc selected by their fellow- 
ciiircns to hold oftirc, and for other honours, 
arc no better than w’omcn. Those of you, Atheni- 
ans, w'lio have any reputation at all, ought not 
to do these things : and you ought not to allows 
us to do them : you should show^ that you will 
be much mewe merciless to men who make the 
city jjdiculnus by these pitiful pieces of acting, 
than to mciT \i*ho remain quiet, 

liui apart from the ijuestion of credit, my XXIV 
friend^, 1 do not think that it is tight to en- 
treat the judge to acquit Ub, or to escape con- 
demnntion in that way. It is our duty to 
convince his mind by reason. He docs not 
sit to give away justice to his friends, but to 
pronounce judgment : and he has sworn not to 
favour any man wliom he would like to favour, 
but to decide qucbtions according to law. And 
therefore we ought not to leach you to for-^ 
swear yourselves ; and you ought not to aflow 
vourselvcs^to bc^laughi, for then neither you 
nor we w‘i»uld lie J iaiii;: ^ri ghteously ,! There- 
fore, Athenians, do not require me to do these 
thinjjs, for I believe them to be neither good 
nor just nor holy ; and, more especially do not 
ask me to do them to-day, when Mcletus 
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ris prosecuting me for im piety. For were I to 
be successful, and to prevail on you by my 
prayers to break your oaths, I should be clearly 
teaching you to believe that there are no gods ; 
and I should be simply accusing myself by 
my defence of not ^believing in them. 'But, 
Athenians, that is very far from the truth. I 
do believe in the gods as no one of my 
accusers believes in them : and to you and to 
God I commit my cause to be decided as is 
best for you and for nie^^ 

is found gtnliy by 281 votes to 220.) 

*CV. I am not vexed at the ^. ver dicts which you 

30. have given, Athenians, for many reasons. I 
expected that you would find me guilty; and I 
am not so much surprised at that, as at the 
numbers of the votes. I, certainly, never 
thought that the majority against me would 
have been so narrow. But now it seems 
that if only thirty votes had changed sides, I 
should have escaped. So I think that I have 
escaped Mcletus, as it is : and not only have I 
escaped him ; for it is perfectly clear that if 
Anytus and Lycon had not come fonvard to 
accuse me too, he would not have obtained the 
fifth part of the votes, and would have had to 
pay a fine of a thousand drachmse.^ 

1 Any prosecutor who did not obtain the votes of 
one-fifth of the dicasts or judges, incurred a fine of 1000 
drachnue. and certain other disabilities. Cf. Diet. 
Anttq. s.v, ypaipi^. 
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So he proposes death as the penalty. Be XXVL 
it so. And what -eomiter- penaltv- . shall I ' 
propose to you, Athenians ? ^Vhat I deserve, 
of course, must I not? What then do I 
deserve to pay or to suffer for having deter- 
mined not to spend my life in ease? I 
neglected the things which most men value, 
such as wealth, and family interests, and 
military commands, and popular oratorj', and 
■ %I1 the political appointments, and clubs, and 
factions, that there are in Athens ; for I thought 
that^ was really too ^nsaentious a man to 
preserve my life if I engaged in these mattersA 
So 1 did not go where I should have done no 
good either to you or to myself. I went 
instead to each one of you by himself, to do 
him, as I say, the greatest of services, and 
strove to persuade him not to think of hisl 
affairs, until he had thought of himself, andl 
tried to make himself as perfect and wise as 
possible ; nor to think of the affairs of Athens ,'* 
until he had thought of Athens herself; and 
in all cases to bestow his thoughts on things 
in the same manner. Then what do I deserve 
for such a life ? Something good, Athenians, 
if I am really to propose what I deserve ; and 
something good which it would be suitable to me 
to receive. Then what is a suitable reward to 
be ^ven to a poor benefactor, who requires 
leisure to exhort you? .* There is no reward,' 
Athenians, so suitable for him, as a public 
. maintenance in th e Pr^'taneum . } It is a much 
moie suitable reward ToTTum than for any of 
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paid ? I have told you why I will not do that. 

I should have to remain in prison for I have 
no money to pay a fine uith. Shall I then 
propose exile? Perhaps you would agree to 
that Life would indeed be very dear to 
me, if I were unreasonable enough to expect 
that strangers would cheerfully tolerate my 
discussions and reasonings, ^Yhen you who are 
my fellow- citizens cannot endure *them^ and. 
have found them so burdensome an d odtous to 
you, that you arc seeking now t o be^ elcascd 
from t hem. No, indeed, Athenians, that is 
not likely. A fine life I should lead for an old 
man, if I were to withdraw from Athens, and 
pass the rest of my days in wandering from 
city to city, and continually being expelled 
For I know very well that the joung men will 
listen to me, wherever I go, as they do here j 
and if I drive them away, they will persuade 
their ciders to expel me ; and if I do not drive 
them away, their fathers and kinsmen will 
expel me for their sakes^ ' 

Perhaps some one u-ill say, ‘Wniy cannot XXVIll. 
you withdraw from Athens, Socrates, and hold 
your peace ? ’ It is the most difficult thing in 
the world to make you understand why I can- 
not do that. If I say that I cannot hold my 
peace, because that would be to disobey God, 
you will think that I am not in earnest and 
will not believe me. And if I tell you that no 38. 
better thing can happen to a man than to 
converse every day about virtue and the other 
matters about which you have heard me con- 
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vcrsms nnd examining myself and others, and 
that an unexamined life is not worth living, then 
you will bcHc\e me still less. Hut that is the 
truth, my friends, though it is not eas>- to con- 
vince you of it. And, Nvhai is more, I am not 
accustomed to think that 1 deserve any punish- 
ment. If I had been rich, I would have pro- 
posed as large a fine ns I could pay: that 
would have done me no hann. But I am not 
rich enough to pay a fine, unless you are 
willing to fix it at a sum within my means. 
Perhaps 1 could pay you a mina:^ so 1 propose 
that. Plato here, Athenians, and Criio, and 
Critobulus, and Apollodorus bid me propose 
thirty min^u, and they nill be sureties for me. 
So I propose tbiiiy mina.\ They will be 
sufficient sureties to you for the money. 

(//tf is condemned to death,) 

[X. You have not gained voiy' much lime, 

' Athenians, and. as the price of it, you uillj 
have an evil name from all who wish to rcvil^c > 
the city, and they will cast in your jectli * that I 
you put Socrates, a wise man, to death. For 
they will certainly call me wise, whether 1 am 
wise or not, when they u^ant to reproach you. 
If you ^^ould have waited for a little while, your 
wishes w^ould have been fulfilled in the course 
of nature ; for you see that I am an old man, 
far advanced in years, and near to dcatli. I 
am speaking not to all of you, only to those 
who have voted for my death. And now I am 
^ A mina was equivalent then to : t ; s, * 
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lo them ^Ull, Perhaps, my fricmls, 
you think that I hn\c been ticlV.itcd iK*causc 1 
\\U5 wantintr in the an^inneiUs hy t\hich I could 
hn\c pcrru.uled you to acquit me. if. that \% V 
had ihou:ihi jL >j^ht to d o or to sa y anyilunjj 
lo C'^cape punishnicni, li no; I have’ 
l>rru tkfo.Urti 1>ccan^e 1 nas w.aniinf:, not in 
uri^nmcni?, hut in ovvil)oU?ne*;s and ctironieiy : ' 
hcc.iU'ie I Wfuhd inn* plead before \ou as you 
tvouUi bate liked to Iiear me plead, or appeal 
to you with \vcej)iiv 4 and wadinp, or sny and 
do many otlier thniy^', winch I m.itnlain arc 
unworthy of me, hut whuli you have been 
nccuMonu.d lo f:»?m mher men. Uiit when I 
was dcfendini; myi-clf, I ihouyht that I ouj;ht 
not to do anything unmanly because of the 
dan*'cr wlnVh I ran. and I ha\c not rhanj;ed 
my mind now. I would \ciy much laihor 
defend m\ >elf as I dttl, and die, than ns \ou 
would ha%e had me do, and live, Iloth in a 
hw •'ui:, and in war, iheie are <on'e things 
which neither I nor any other man may <ln in SO 
Ofikr l‘> tsrape from death. In battle a man 
«»fien sc*s that he may at lea*-! escape from 
de.ilh hy throwing d(»wn his ann^and falling 
on his kntt- In fine the pursier to hrg for his 
life. And there are many other wa\s of avoid- 
ing death in ev<*iy danger, if .a man will not 
jrniple to say and to do anything. Ibii, my 
TiTTad -. I think that it U a nu'ch harder thing 
to C’^cape from wicktdne^s than from death; 
for tvjrkcdnnss is swifter than eh ath. ( And now 
who am old and shvv. ha%e l5*:rn <»vcrtakcn 
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by the slower pursuer : and my accusers, who 
are clever and swift, have been overtaken by 
the swifter pursuer, w^hich is wickedness. / And 
now I shall go hence, sentenced by you to 
death ; and they will go hence, sentenced by 
truth to receive the j^nalty of wickedness and 
evil. And this award as well as 

they. Perhaps it was right for these things 
to be so : and I think that they are fairly 
measured. 

And now I wish to prophesy to you, Athen- 
ians who have condemned me. f For I am 
going to die, and that is the time w^hen men 
have most prophetic power. ^ And I prophesy 
to you who have sentenced me to death, that a 
far severer punishment than you have inflicted 
on me, will surely overtake you as soon as I am 
dead. You have done this thing, thinking that 
you will be relieved from having to give an 
account of your lives. But I say that the 
result trill be very different from that. There 
will be more men who will call you to a£count^ 
w'hom I have held back, and^’wEoiicryou did 
not see. ( And they will be harder masters to 
you than I have been;* for they will be younger, 
and you will be more angry with them. For if 
you think that you will restrain men from 
reproadiing you for your evil lives by putting 
them to death, you are very much mistaken. 
That tvay of escape is hardly possible, and it is 
not a good one. It is much better, and much 
easier, not to silence reproaches, Jbut to make 
yourselifes as ‘perfect as you can. This is my 
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parting prophecy to you who have condemned 
me|\ 

With you who have acquitted me I should XXXI. 
like to converse touching this thing that has 
come to pass, while the authorities are busy, 
and before I go to the place where I have to 
die. So, I pray you, remain with me until I 
go hence : there is no reason why wc should 
not converse with each other while it is possible. 

I unsh to explain to you, as my friends, the 40, 
meaning of what has befallen me. * A wonder- 
ful tiling has happened to me, judges — for you 
I am right in calling judges.^ The prophetic 
sign, which I am jvont^ to receive from the 
divine voice, has been constantly with me all 
through my life till now, opposing me in quite 
small matters if I were not going to act rightI3^ 

And now you yourselves see what has happened 
to me ; a thing which might be thought, and 
^ which is sometimes actually ^reckoned, the 
supreme eriL But the sign of God did not 
^rithstand. me when I was learing my house in 
the morning, nor when I was coming up hither 
to the Court, nor at any point in my speech, 
when I was going to say an^^hing : though at 
other times it has often stopped me in the very 
act of speaking. But now, in this matter, it has 
never once irithstood me, either in my words or 
my tactions. I will tell yon what 1 believe to 
be the reason of that. This thing that has 
come upon me must be a good : and those 

' The form of address hitherto has always been 
'Athenians/ or 'niy friends’ (dpopcs). 
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of us who think that death is an evil must 
needsjje mistaken, I have a clear proof that 
that is so ; for my accustomed sign would cer- 
tainly have opposed me, if I had not been 
going to fare well. 

II. And if we reflect in another way we shall see 
that we may well hope that death is a good. 

For the state of death is one of two things : 
either tlie dead man wholly ceases to be, and^c^jct/^^ 
loses all sensation ; or, according to the common 
belief, it is a change and a migration of the 
soul unto another place. And if death is the 
absence of all sensation, and like the sleep of 
one whose slumbers are unbrok en, by any 
dreams, it will be a wonderful gain. For if a 
man had to select that night in which he slept 
so soundly that he did not even see any dreams, 
and had to compare with, it all the other nights 
and days of his life, and then had to say how 
many days and nights in his life he had spent 
better and more pleasantly than this night, I 
think that a private person, nay, even the great 
King 1 himself, would find them easy to count, 
compared with the others. If that is the nature 
of death, I foi one count it a gain, ^'or then 
it appears that eternity is nothing mor^ than a 
single night But if death is a journey to 
another place," and the common belief be true, 
that there are all who have died, what good 
could be greater than this, my judges ? Would 
a journey not be worth taking, at the end of 
which, in the other world, we should be released 
^ Of Persia. 
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from the sclf-stj'led judges who are here, and 41 
should hnd the true judges, who are said to sit, 
in judgment below, such as Minos, and Rhada- 
manthus, and yEacus, and Triptolemus, and 
the other demi-gods wh o, were^ j ust in their 
lives? Or what would you not give to con- 
verse with Orpheus and Musaius and Hesiod 
and Homer ? I am willing to die m^any times, 
if this be true. And for my o^\m part I should 
have a wonderful interest in meeting there 
Palamedes, and Ajax the son of Telamon, and 
the other men of old who have died through an 
unjust judgment, and in comparing my experi- 
ences with theirs. That I think would be no 
small pleasure. And, above all, I could spend 
my time in examining those who are there, as 
I examine men here, and in finding out which 
of them is wise, and which of them thinks him- 
self unse, when he is not wise. What would 
we not give, my judges, to be able to examine 
the leader of the great expedition against Troy, 
or Odysseus, or Sisyphus, or countless other 
men and women whom we could name?' It 
would be an infinite happiness to converse^vith 
them, and to live with them, and to examine 
them. Assu redly there they do not put men to 
death for doing that. For besides the other 
ways in which they arc happier than wc are, 
they are immortal, at least if the common 
belief be true. 

And you too, judges, must face death with a XXXIIL 
good courage, and believe this as a truth, that 
no evil can happen to a good man, cither in life, 
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or after death. His , fortim esjare not neglected 
by the gods ; and what has come to me to-day 
has not come by chance. I am persuaded that 
it was better for me to die now, and to be 
released from trouble : and that was the leason 
why the sign never turned me back. And so 
I am hardly angry with my accusers, or ^^^th 
those who have condemned me to die. Yet it 
was not with this mind that they accused me 
and condemned me, but meaning to do me an 
injury. So far I may find fault with them. 

Yet I have one request to make of them. 
When my sons grow up, visit them with punish- 
ment, my friends, and ve}5..4hem in the same 
way that I have vexed you, if they seem to you 
to care for riches, or for any other thing, before 
virtue : and if they think that they are some- 
. thingy when they are nothing at aW, reproach 
them, as I have reproached you, for not caring 
for what they should, and for thinking that they 
are great men when in fact they are worthless. 
And if you will do this, myself and my sons 
will have received our deserts at your hands, <j 

But now the time has come, and we musi 
go hence ; I to die, and you to live. Whethei 
life or death is better is known to God, and tc 
God only. 
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Scene The prison of Socrates. 



CRITO. 

Socr, Why have you come at this hour, Crito? Chap. L 
Is it not still early ? Steph, 

Oifo, Yes, very early. P* 

Socr. About what time is it ? 

Cf7ya, It is just day-break, 

Socr, I wonder that the jailor was willing to 
let you in. 

Cfifo. He knows me now, Socrates, I come 
here so often ; and besides, I have done him a 
service. 

Socr, Have you been here long ? 

Crifo, Yes ; some time. 

Socn Then why did you sit down without 
speaking ? why did you not AA'ake me at once ? 

Cr/fo. Indeed, Socrates, I wish that 
self were not so sleepless and sorrowTul. Bu 
I have been wondering to see how sweetly yoi 
sleep. And I purposely did not wake you, foi 
I was anxious not to disturb your repose. Oftcr 
before, all through your life, I have thought thai 
your temper was a happy one ; and I think sc 
.jji ore Jhan ever now^ .w hen I see how easily and 
calmly you Bear the calamity that has come to 
you. 

G 
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Soa\ A fair and finely ^ woman, clad in 
white garments, seemed to come to me, and 
call me and say, “ O Socrates — 

* The t hird day hcmcc shall thou fair Phthia rcacli.' 

Crifo. ^^^lat a strange dream, Socrates I 

Socr> But its meaning is clear ; at least to 
me, Crito. 

Criia, Yes, too clear, it seems. But, O my III. 
good Socrates, I Jjeseech you for the last time 
to listen to me and save yourself. For to me 
your death will be moie than a single disaster: 
not only shall I lose a friend the like of whom 
I shall never find again, but many persons, who 
do not know you and me well, will think that I 
might have saved you if I had been willing to 
spend money, but that I neglected to do so. 
And what character could be more disgraceful 
than the character of caring more for money 
than for one’s friends ? The world will never 
believe that we were anxious to save you, but 
that you yourself refused to escape. 

Socr» But, my excellent Crito, why should we 
care so much about the opinion of the world ? 
The best men, of whose opinion it is worth our ' 
^•- .^vhi le^to think, will believe that we acted as we 
really did. 

Cn/o, But you see, Socrates, that it is neces- 
sary to caie about the opinion of the world too. 
This very thing that has happened to you proves 
that the multitude can do a man not the least. 


^ Horn. //. ix. 363, 
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BuF^most the greatest harm, if he be falsdy 
accus ed to t hem. ' "" 

wish that the multitude were able to 
do a man the greatest harm, Crito, for then they 
would be able to do him the greatest good too. 
That would have been well. But, as it is, they 
am do neither. They cannot make a man either 
wise or foolish : they act wholly at random. ( ^ 
tv. O’iio, Well, be it so. But tell me this, 
Socrates. You surely are not anxious about 
me and your other friends, and afiaid lest, if yon 
escape, the informers should say that we stole 
you away, and get us into tiouble, and involve 
us in a great deal of expense, or perhaps in the 
doss of all our property, and, it may b e,^bring 
some other punishment upon us besides ? If 
15, you have any fear of that kind, dismiss it. For 
of course we arc bound to run those risks, and 
still greater risks than those If necessary, In 
saving you. So do not, I beseech you, refuse 
to listen to me, 

Socr. I am anxious about that, Crito, and 
about much besides. 

' Crifo, Then have no fear on that score. 
There are men who, for no very laige sum, are 
ready to bring you out of prison into safety. 
And then, you know, these informers are cheaply 
V bought, and there would be no need to spend 
much upon them. My fortun ^is at your service, 
and I think that it is sufficient : and if you have 
any feeling about making use of my money, 
there are strangers in Athens, whom you know, 
ready to use theirs ; and one of them, Simmias 
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— your appearance in court to lake your trial, 
when you need not have appeared at ail ; the 
very way in which the trial was conducted ; and 
then lastly this, for the crowning absurdity of 
the whole affair, is due to our corardicc. It 
will look as if we had^hirkcd^hc danger out of 
40 , miserable cowardice ; for we did not save you, 
and you did not save yourself, when it was quite 
possible to do so, if we had been good for any- 
tiling at all. Take care, Socrates, lest these 
things be not evil only, but also dishonourable 
to you and to us. Consider then ; or rather 
the time for consideration is past ; we must 
resolve ; and there is only one plan possible. 
Eveiything must be done to-night. If we delay 
any longer, we are lost. O Socrates, I implore^ 
you not to refuse to listen to ine^\ p 
VI. Socr, My dear Crilo, if your jinxict y. to save 
me be right, it is most ^ aluable : but if it be not 
rightj^i^greainess makes it all the more danger- 
ous. We must consider then whether we arc 
to do as you say, or not ; for I am still what I 
always have been, a man ^^ho will listen to no 
voice but the voice of the reasoning jwhiclLon^r 
consideration I find to be truest. 1 cannot cast 
aside^my former arguments because this inis^ 
fortune has come to me. They seem to me to 
be as ever they were, and I hold exactly 

the same ones in honour ancL cstec rn^as I used 
to : and if we have no better reasoning to sub- 
stitute for them, I certainly shall not agree to 
your proposal, not even though the power of the 
multitude should ^caj;ejas with fresh terrors, as 
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children are seared with hobgoonu s, and inflict 
upon us new fines, and imprisonments, and 
deaths. How then shall we mostjQtlj^cxa minc : 
the question ? Shall we go back hrst to wliat 
you say about the opinions of men, and ask it 
we used to be right in thinking that we ought 
to pay attention to some opinions, and not to 
others? Used we to be right in saying soj 
before I was condemned to die, and has it now f 
become appoint that we were talking a t ran^ 
^don^ andarguing for the sake of argument, and 
lhat h was really nothing but play and nonsense? 

I am anxious, Crito, to examine our former 
reasoning A\ith your help, and to see whether 
my present position \rili appear to me to have 
affected its truth in any way, or not ; and 
whether we are to set it aside, or to yield assent^ 
to it Those of us who thought at all seriously, 
used always to say, I think, exactly i\hat I said 
just now, namely, that we ought to esteem some 
of the opinions which men form highly, and not 
others. Tell me, Crito, if you please, do you 
not think that they were right ? For you, a 7. 
^ humanly speaking, will not have to dic^^toj 
morrow, and your jud^ent \rill not be biassed 
by that circumstance. Consider then : do you 
not think it reasonable to say lhat we should not 
esteem all the opinions of men, but only some, 
nor the opinions of all men, but only of some 
men ? What do you think ? Is not this true? 

Oiio, It is. 

Socr. And we should esteem the good 
opinions, and not the worthless ones ? 
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Cfifo, 

Sorr, Hui llic "otui opinions arc those of 
tin* wise, and the v.orihlcss ones those of the 
foolish ? 

C7:/i\ Of ronr«e. 

II. *SVr;. Anti what used we to say ahont lliis? 
Does a man who is in Iraininjs and who is in 
earnest about u, attend to the praise and blame 
and opinion of all men, or «)f the one man only 
who is a doctor or a trainer? 

Crifo He attends only to the opinion of the 
one man. 

Sorr, Then he ou^hl to fear the blame an<l 
welcome the jiraisc of this one man, not of the 
many ? 

Oi/tK Clearly. 

Then he must art and cxercifc, and 
cat and diini: m wliaiever way the one man 
wlio is his master, and wdio understands the 
matter, bids him ; not as others bid liim? 

Cnfty. 'rhai is so. 

S(>rr, Ciood. I5iit if he disobej-s this one 
man, and disrej^rds his opinion and his praise, 
and esteems instead what the many, wdio under- 
stand nothinfr of the matter, say, will he not 
suffer for it ? 

Oi/o. Of course he w‘ilh 

^>no\ And how will )jc suffer? In what 
direction, and in what part of himself? 

Cnfo. Of course in h\^ body. That is 
\ ^sa blcd, 

SoerT^^oix arc rij»hl. And, Ciito, to be 
brief, is it not the same, in cxcrylhinu? And, 
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therefore, in question? of right and wong, and 
of the base and the honourable, and of good 
and evil, which we arc now considering, ought 
we to follow the op’uuon of the many and fear 
that, or the opinion of the one man who under- 
stnnd‘5 ihcbC matters (if we can find him), and 
feel more shame and fear before him than 
before all other tnen ? Tor jf we do not follow 
him, we shall cripple and maun that part of us 
w'hich, we usetT to *iay, is improved by right 
and disabled by wrong. Or is this not so ? 

Crito. No, Sorrates, I agree with you. 

Seer, Now, if, by listening to the opinions VIII 
of lliO'-e who do not understand, we disable^ 
that pan of which is improx'cd by health 
and crippled by di^ie.ise, is our life worth living, 
when it is crippled ? It is the body, is it not ? 

CriiiK Yes. 

SiKr. Is life worth living with the body 
crippled and in a bad state ? 

CpifiK No, certainly not. 

Then is life woiih living when that 
part of us which is njauned by wrong and 
benefited by right is crippled ? Or do w'c con- 
sider that part of us, whatever it is* which has 
to do with right and wrong to be of less con- 48. 
sequence than our body ? 

CrRf}, No, certainly not. 

NfVr. r*ut more valuable ? 

CrStfl, Yes, much more so. 

Si'cr. “Ilicn, iny excellent friend, we must 
not ibink so much of what the many will say 
of us ; we must think of w'hat (he one man, 
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who understands right and wrong, and of what 
'Fiuth herself will say of us. And so you arc 
mistaken to begin with, when )»ou invite us to 
regard the opinion of the multitude concerning 
the right and the honourable and the good, 
and their opposites. But, it may be said, the 
multitude can put us to death 

Criio. Yes, that is evident. That may be 
said, Socrates, 

Socr. True, But, my excellent friend, to 
me it appears that the conclusion which we 
have just reached, is the same as ourj conclusioj L 
of foimcr limes. Now consider whether we 
still hold to the belief, that we should set the 
highest value, not on living, but on living 
well? 

Crifo. Yes, we do. 

Soo\ And living well and honouiably and 
rightly mean the same thing : do we hold to 
that or not ? 

Crifa. We do. 

Soo\ Then, starting from these m ^ise s, 
we have to consider whether it is riglrTor not 
right for me to try to escape from prison, with- 
out the consent of the Athenians. If we find 
that it is right, we will try : if not, we will let 
it alone, I am afraid that considerations of 
expense, and of reputation, and of bringing up 
my children. j ) Lwhich you talk, Crito^. , are on ly 
there^HSSns of our fnends, i hc man y^^who" 
lightly put men to death, and'wlio wohld, ‘ if 
they could, as lightly bring them to life again, 
without a thought. But reason, which is :Our 
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guide, shows us that\^c can have nothing to 
consider but the question which I asked just 
now: namely, shall we be doing right if we 
give money and thanks to the men who arc to 
aid me in escaping, and if ^^c ourselves take 
our respec tive parts in my escape ? Or shall 
we in truth be doing \\rong, if we do all this ? 
And if wc find that we should be doing wrong, 
tlien we must not take any account either of 
death, or of any other evil that may be the 
consequence of remaining quietly here, but only 
of doing wrong. 

Oifo, I think that you arc right, Socrates. 

But what arc we to do ? 

San\ Let us consider that together, my 
good sir, and if you can contradict anything 
that I say, do so, and I \Till be convinced : 
but if you cannot, do not go on repeating to 
me any longer, my dear friend, that I should 
escape without the consent of the Athenians. I 
am \cxy anxious to act with your approval:^ 

I do not want you to think me mistaken. But 
now' tell me if you agree with the doctrine from 
which I start, and liy' to answ’cr my questions 
as you tltink best. 4a 

Crr’/o, I will trj\ 

Socn Ought we never to do wrong inten- X, 
tionally at all ; or may w'c do wrong in some 
ways, and not in others ? Or, as w'C have often 
agreed in former times, is it never either good 
or honourable to do wrong? Have all our 
former conclusions been forgotten in these few' 

^ Rending 
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days ? Old men as w e Vere, Crito, did we not 
see, in days gone by, when w’e were graveljr 
conversing with each other, that we were" no 
better than children ? Or is not what we used 
to say most assuredly the truth, whether the 
world agrees with us or not ? Is not wong- 
doing an evil and a shame to the wrong-doer 
in every case, whether we incur a heavier or a 
lighter punishment than death as the conse- 
quence of doing light ? Do we believe tliat ? 

Crito^ We do. 

Sac}\ Tlien we ought never to do uTong at 
all ? - . ‘ 

Crito. Certainly not. 

Socr. Neither, if we ought never to do uTong 
at all, ought we to repay wong with wrong, 
as the world thinks we may ? 

Crito. Cleaily not. 

Soci\ Well then, Crito, ought we to do evil 
to any one ? 

Crito. Certainly I think not, Socrates. 

Socr. And is it right to repay evil with evil, 
as the world thinks, or not right ? 

Crito. Certainly it is not light 

Soc^\ For theie is no difference, is there, 
between doing evil to a man, and wronging 
him? ^ 

Crito. True^^ 

Soc^\ Then we ought not to lepay wrong 
Avith wTong or do harm to any man, no matter 
what Ave^^ay have suffered from him. And in 
^concedmg ^*this. Crito, be careful that you do 
not concede more than you mean. For I know 
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that only a few men hold, or ever will hold this 
opinion. And so those who hold it, and those 
who do not, have no common ground of ail- 
ment ; they can of necessity only look with con- 
tempt on each other’s belief. Do you therefore - 
consider very carefully whether you agree \nth 
me and share my opinion. Arc we to^starL^n 
our inquiry from the doctrine that it is never 
right either to do wTong, or to repay wTong 
with wrong, or to avenge ourselves on any man 
who harms us, by harming him i^fj^um ? Or 
do you disagree with me and disgj^t from my 
principle ? I myself have believed in it for a 
long time, and I believe in it still. But if you 
differ in any way, explain to me how\ If you 
still hold to our former opinion, listen to my 
next point. 

CrrVo, Yes, I hold to it, and I agree with 
you. Go on. 

Socr. Then, my next point, or rather my 
next question, is this : Ought a man to per- 
form his just jigEgenients^ or may h e shuffle^ out*^ 
of them ? 

Cn/o, He ought to perform them. 

Socr, Then consider. If I escape w’ithout XL 
the state’s consent, shall I be injuring those sa 
whom 1 ought least to injuie, or not? Shall 
I be .abiding^ by my just agreements or not ? 

Cr/fo. I cannot answer your question, Soc- 
rates. I do not understand it. 

Socr, Consider it in this w^ay. Suppose the 
J flw^ and th e commonwe alth were to come and 
appear ixy the as I was preparing to run away 
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(if that is the right phrase to describe my escape) 
and were to ask, * Tell us, Socrates, what have 
you in your mind to do ? What do you mean 
by trying to escape, but to destroy us the laws, 
and the whole city, so far as in vou jiesi Do 
you think that a state can exist and not be 
overthrown in Avhich the decisions of law are; 
of ^'no fon?er ^ and are disregarded and set^at^ 
nought by private individuals ? * How shall we 
answer questions like that, Crito ? Much might 
be said, espedally by an orator, in defence of \ 
the law which m a^sJudicial decisions supreme. 
Shall I reply, ‘ But the state has injured me : 
it has decided my cause wrongly ^! Shall we 
say that ? 

Crlfo» Certainly we will, Socrates* 

II. Socr. And suppose the laws were to reply, 

* Was that our s^reement ? or was it that you 
would submit to whatever judgments the state 
should pronounce ? ' And if we were to wonder 
at their words, perhaps they would say, * So. 
crates, wonder not at our words, but answer us ; 
you yourself are accustomed to ask questions 
and to answer them. What complaint have 
you against us and the city, that you are trying 
to destroy us ? Are we not, first, your parents ? 
Through us your father took your mother and 
begat y ou* Tell us, have you any fault to find 
with those of us that are the laws of marriage ? ’ 

‘ I have none,’ I should reply. ‘ Or have you any 
fault to find with those of us that regulate the 
nurture and education of the child, which you, 
like others, received ? Did not we do well in 
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and to obw in silence if it orders you to 
endure stnjglj'br imprisonment, or if it send 
you to battle to be wounded or to die ? That is 
what is your duty. You must not give way, 
nor retreat, nor desert your post. In war, and 
in the court of justice, and everywhere, you 
must do whatever your city and your country 
bid you do, or you must convince them that 
their commands are unjust. But it is against 
the law of God to use violence to your father 
or to your mother; and much more so is it 
against the law of God to use violence to your 
country.’ What answer shall we make, Crito ? 
Shall we say that the laws speak truly, or 
not ? 

Criio, I think that they do, 

[I. Socr. ‘Then consider, Socrates,’ perhaps 
they would say, * if we are right in saying that 
by attempting to escape you are attempting to 
injure us. We brought you into the world, we 
nurtur edjyou, we educated you, we gave you 
and every other citizen a share of all the good 
things we could. Yet we proclaim that if any 
man of the Athenians is dissatisfied with us, he 
may take his goods and go away whithersoever 
he pleases : we Sjv^^thgtn^nnission to every 
man who chooses ^ avm^ ^self of it, so soon^ 
as he has reached" man^s"' estate, and 
the laws, and the administration of our^ty. 
No one of us stands in his way or forbids him to 
take his goods and go wherever he likes, whether 
it be to an Athenian colony, or to any foreign 
country, if he is dissatisfied mih us and with 
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the city. But we say that cverj* man of you 
who remains here, seeing how we administer 
justice, and how we govern the city in other 
matters, has agreed, by the ver>' fact of remain- 
ing here, to do whatsoever we bid him. And, 
w‘C say, he who disobeys us, docs a threefold 
uTong : he disobeys us who arc his parents, and 
he disobeys us who fostered him^and he disobeys 
us after he lias agreed to obey us, without 
persuading us that we aic wTong, Yet we 
did not bid him sternly to do whatever w’c told 
him. We offered him an alternative ; we gave 62. 
him his choice, either to obey us, or to con- 
vince us that wo were wrong: but he does 
neither. 

' Tltesc arc the charges, Socrates, to w'hich XIV. 
we say that you will expose yourself, if you do 
w'hat you intend ; and that not less, but more 
than other Athenians.' And ifLwere to ask, 

‘And why?’ they might j:c^idLwnth justice that* 

I have bound myself by tlie agreement w'ith 
them more than other Athenians. They w'ould 
say, ‘Socrates, we have very strong evidence! 
that you wexe satisfied w^jth us and with the 
city. You w'ould not ha\c been content to 
stay at home in it more than other Athenians, 
unless you had been satisfied with it more llian 
they. You never went away from Athens to 
tiic festivals, save once to the Isthmian games, 
nor clscw’hcrc except on military sendee ; you 
never made other journeys like other men ; you 
bad no desire to see other cities or other laws ; 
you were contented with us and our city. So 
H 
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strongly did you prefer us, and agree to be 
governed by us : and what is more, you begat ‘ 
children in this city, you found it so pleasant 
And besides, if you had uished, you might at 
your trial have offered to go into exile. At that 
time you could have done wiili the state’s 
^nt^jyvhal you arc lr)nng now to do wilhoui it. 
1U\1 then you gloried In being willing \o die. 
You said that you preferred death to exile. 
And now you are not ashamed of those words : 
you do not respect us the laws, for you arc 
trjdng to destroy us : and you arc acting just 
as a miserable slave would act, {vying to run 
away, and breaking the covenan t,, and agree- 
ment which you made to submit to our govern- 
ment. First, therefore, answer this question. 
Arc we right, or are we wrong, in saying that 
you have agreed not in mere words, but in 
reality, to live under our government?’ Wiat 
arc we to say, Crilo ? Must we not admit that 
it is true ? 

Crifo, We must, Socratc^ 

Socr. Then they w'ouUl say, ‘Arc you not 
breaking your cox-cnants and agreements with 
us ? And you were not led to make them by 
force or by fr auS/ you had not to make up your ' 
mind in a "hurry. You had seventy years in 
which you might have gone away, if you had 
been dissatisfied wiiK’ us, or if the agreement 
hntl seemed to you unjust. Rut you preferred 
neither LacediUmon nor Crete, though you arc 
fond of saying that they arc well governed, nor 
any other state, either of the Hellenes, or Utc 
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KnrUariauF*^ You went nway from Athens less 53. 
than the lame and the blind and ihc^npjdp. 
Clearly you, far more than other Athenians/ 
were satisfictl with ilm city, and also with Xis 
who are Us Jaws: for who would he satisfied 


with a city ^vliich had no laws ? And now will 
you not abide hy your aftrcemcni? If you 
take our advice, you will, Socrates : then you 
will not make yourself. ridii^DUs^hy away 
fn'm Athens. - ^ 


‘ I'or consider : uhat uill you do your- XV 


self or your friends by thus iransfrcssinj;, and 
hreakin}^ your ajjrcemcnt ? Tf is tolerably 


certain that they, on their part, uill at least run 


tlie ri>ik of evile, and of Uisinj; their civil ri^ht^, 


or of forfciiiny; their property. For your<»clf, 
you mi;:hl jio to one of tlic nci;*hbourin^ cities, 
to Thel>C5 or to Mcjtara for instance — for both 


of them arc well 'joverned — but, Socrates, you 
will cimte as an enemy to these commonwealths ; 
and all who rare for their city will look"" askance 
at >ou, and think that you are a surnerter^f 
law. And you will confirm the judy.cs in their 
opinion, and make it seem that their verdict 
wMS a juj-t one. For a man wlio is a subverte r 
of law, may well be sujiposcd to be a corrupter 
of the youni; and thou;thtlcss. Then will you 


avoid welUjjovcrned states and civilised men ? 


Will life be worth havinj:, if you do ? Or will 
you.jconsan-waih such men, and converse with- 
out .^harnc — about what, Socrates? About the 
things which you talk of here? Will you tell 
them that virtue, and justice, and inbtituiions, 
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and law are the most precious things that men 
can have ? And do you not think that that 
will be a shameful thing in Socrates ? You 
ought to think so. But you nail leave these 
places ; you will go to the friends of Crito in 
/Thessaly : for there there is most disorder and 
licence : and very likely .they will be delighted 
(STTiear of the ludiarSSs ; which you 

escaped from prison, dressed up in peasant's 
clothes, or in some other disguise which people 
put on when they are running away, and Avith 
)"our appearance _altered. But mil no one say 
how you, an old man, mth probably only a few 
more years to live, clung so greedily to life that 
you dared to transgress the highest laws ? Per- 
haps not, if you do not displease them. But if 
you do, Socrates, you will hear much that mil 
make you blush. You will pass your life as 
the flatterer and the slave of all men ; and what 
will you be doing but feasting in Thessaly ? It 
will be as if you had made a journey to Thessaly 
for an entertainment. _ And where mil be all 
our old sayings about justice and virtue then ? 
But you 'v\ish to live for the sake of your 
children? You want to bring them up and 
educate them? What? will you take them 
with you to Thessaly, and bring them up and 
educate them there? Will you make them 
strangers to their o^vn country, that you may 
bestow this benefit on them too ? Or supposing 
that you leave them in Athens, will they be 
brought up and educated better if you are alive, 
though you are not mth them? Yes; your 
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friends will Inkc rare of them. Will your 
friend? lake rare of them if you make a jtMnnry 
to llicssaly, and not if \ou make a journey lo 
JIadc? Von ou|tht mu lo think that, at least- 
‘if those who rail thcnwelvcs your friends arc 
good for anything at alL 

* No, Socrates^ be advised by us uho lm\cXVL 
foMcrctl you. Think neither of cliildren, nor of 
life, nor of any other thing before justice, that 
when \ou come to the other world >ou may be 
able to make your defente before the nilcrs wJio 
sit in judgment there. It clear that neither 
you nnr any of jour fnend? will be bapjiicr, 
orju5tci,or bolier in ihi*' life, if jiui do this 
thing, nor will jou be happier aftci you arc 
dead. Now you will go away ,^>j:ongcd» not 
by Us, the Jaw?, but by men. Dm if you repay 
evil with evil, and wrong with wrong in tins 
shameful way, and break jour ngreements and 
covxnants with us, and injure those whom jou 
should least injure, yourself, and yourfiiends, 
and yi»urroiintrj-, and us, and so escape, then 
we ^hall he angrj* with you while jou live, and 
when you die nur brctlnen, the laws in Hades, 
will not receive juju kindly ; for they will know 
that on canh you did all that you couhl to dcs- 
troyju^,^ Listen ilun to us, and let not Criio 
pcn->uadt: you to do as he says.’ 

Know well, my dear frien<l Criio, that this XVIL 
is what I seem in Jicnr, as the won>hippeis of 
Cyjicle seem, in their frenzy, m bear the music'' 
of times: and the ?nund of thc^^e words rings 
loudly in my ears, and drowns all other words. 
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And I feel sure that if you try to change my 
mind you will speak in vain ; nevertheless, if 
you think that you unll succeed, say on. 

Criio. I can say no more, Socrates. 

Socr. Then let it be, Crito : and let us do as 
I say, seeing that God so directs us. 
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Echca^aics, Were you with Socrates yourself, Chap. L 
Phardo, on that day when he drank the poison Sicpli. 
in the prison, or did you hear the story from P* 
some one else ? 

Phado. I was there myself, Ech'cerates. 

Eclu Tlicn what was it that our master said 
before his death, and how did lie die ? I should 
be very glad if you would tell me. None of our 
citizens go very much to Athens now ; and no 
stranger has come from there for a long time, ^ 
who could give us any definite account of these 
things, except that he drank the poison and 
died. We could learn nothing beyond ih^at. 

Phccdo. Then have you not heard about the 
trial cither, how that went ? 

Ech. Yes, we were told of that : and we 
were rather suqjriscd to find that he did not 
die till so long after the trial. Why was that, 

Phmdo ? 

P/irrdo. It was an accident, Echccrates. The 
stem of the ship, which the Athenians send to 
Delos, liappcncd to have been crowned on the 
day before the trial. 

Ec/i., And what is this ship ? 
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Phado. It is the ship, as the Athenians say, 
in which Theseus took the seven youths and 
the seven maidens to Crete, and saved them 
from death, and himself was saved. The 
Athenians made a vow then to Apollo, the 
story goes, to send a sacred mission to Delos 
every year, if they should be saved ; and from 
that time to this they have always sent it to the 
god, every year. They have a law to keep the 
city pure as soon as the mission begins, and 
not to execute any sentence of death until the 
ship has returned from Delos ; and sometimes, 
when it is detained by contrary uinds, that is a 
long while. The sacred mission begins when the 
priest of Apollo crowns the stern of the ship : and, 
as I said, this happened to have been done on the 
day before the trial. That ^vas why Socrates lay 
so long in prison between his trial and his deatlt 
II" EcJk But tell me about his death, Ph^do. 
\Vhat was said and done, and which of his 
friends were with our master ? Or would not 
the authorities let them be there ? Did he die 
alone ? 

Pluedo, Oh, no : some of them were there, 
indeed several 

Ech, It would be very good of you, if you 
are not busy, to tell us the whole story as 
exactly as you can. 

Plmdo. No : I have nothing to do and I will 
try to relate it. Nothing is more pleasant to 
me than to recall Socrates to my mind, whether 
by speaking of him myself, or by listening to 
others. 
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Ech. Indeed, Phoido, you will h*ivc an audi- 
ence like yourself. 13ut irj’ to loll us cvcr>*thing 
that happened as precisely as you can. 

Phezdo. Well, 1 myself was strangely moved 
on that day, I <Iid not feel that 1 was being 
present at the death of a dear friend : 1 did 
not pity him, for he seemed to me happy, 
Echccratcs, Imih in his bearing and in his 
words, so fearlessly and nobly did he die, I 
could not help thinking that the gods would 
watch over him still on liis joimtcy to the other 
world, and that uhen he arrived there it would 
be well with him, if it ^^TlS c\cr well \riih any 
man. Therefore I had scarcely an> feeling of 60, 
pil>% as you would expect at such a mournful 
lime. Neither did I feel the pleasure which I 
usually felt at our philosophical discussions; 
for our talk w\ns of philosophy. A verx* singular 
feeling came over me* a strange mixture of 
pleasure and of pain when 1 remembered that 
lie was presently to die. All of us who were 
there were in much the same state, laughing 
and crying by turns ; particularly Apollodorus. 

I think you know the man and his ways. 

Ech. or course 1 do. 

P/urd\ Well, he did not restrain himself at 
all ; and I myself and the others were greatly 
agitated too. 

/;(•/;. Who were there, Phnedo ? 

Pfi(rdi\ Of native Athenians, there w.is this 
ApoHotlorus. and Critobulus. and his father 
Criio, and Hcrmogcncs, and lipigcnes, and 
/lischincs, and Anlislhcncs. Then there was 
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Clcsippus Uic Paianian, and Mcncxcnus, and 
some other Athenians. Plato, I believe was ill. 

Eclu Were any strangers ti)crc ? 

Pltado^ Yes, there ^\•as Simmias of Thebes, 
and Cebes, and Pha'dondcs ; and Euclcidcs and 
Terpsion from Megara. 

Ec/{. But Aristippus and Clcombrolus ? were 
they present ? 

rhado. No, they were not. They were said 
to be in >I'.gina. 

Eclu Was any one else there ? 

Pherdo. No, I think that these were all, 

Eclu Then tell us about your conversation, 
ni. Ph(€do, I will ity to relate the whole story 
to you fiom the beginning. On the previous 
days I and the others had always met in the 
morning at the coujt where the trial was held, 
which was close to the prison ; and then ne 
had gone in to Socrates. We used to wait 
each morning until the prison was opened, con* 
versing: for it was not opened early. When 
it was opened we used to go in to Socrates, and 
we generally spent the whole day with him. But 
on that morning we met earlier than usual ; for 
the evening before we had learnt, on leaving 
the prison, that the ship had .arrived frdm Delos. 
So we arranged to be at the usual place as early 
as possible. When we reached the prison the 
porter, who generally lot us in, came out to us 
and bade us wait a little, and not to go in until 
he summoned us himself ; ‘ for the Eleven/ be 
said, ‘ are releasing Socrates from his fetters, 
and giving directions for his death to-day.* In 
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no great while ho returned and bade us enter. 

So we went in and found Socrates just released, 00. 
and Xanthippe — you know her — sitting by him, 
holding his child in her arms. When Xanthippe 
saw us, she \railed aloud, and cried, in her 
woman’s way, ‘ This is the last time, Socrates, 
that you will talk with your friends, or they 
with you.’ And Socrates glanced at Crito, and 
said, ‘ Crito, let her be taken home,’ So some 
of Crito’s servants led her away, weeping bitterly 
and beating her breast. But Socrates sat up 
on the bed, and bent his leg and rubbed it with 
his hand, and while he was rubbing it said to 
us, How strange a thing is what men call 
pleasure ! How wonderful is its relation to 
pain, which seems to be the opposite of it I 
They unil not come to a man together : but if 
he pursues the one and gains it, he is almost 
forced to take the other also, as if they were 
two distinct things united at one end. And I 
think, said he, that if iEsop had noticed them 
he would have composed a fable about them, 
to the effect that God had wished to reconcile 
them when they were quarrelling, and that, when 
he could not do that, he joined their ends to- 
gether; and that therefore whenever the one 
comes to a man, the other is sure to follow. 
That is just the case with me. There was 
pain in my leg caused by the chains : and now, 
it seems, pleasure is come following the pain. 

Cebes interrupted him and said, By the bye iv, 
Socrates, I am glad that you reminded me. 
Several people have been inquiring about your 
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poems, the hymn to Apollo, and iEsop’s fables 
which you have put into metre, and only a day 
or two ago Evenus asked me what was your 
reason for writing poetry on coming here, when 
you had never written a line before. So if you 
wish me to be able to answer him when he 
asks me again, as I know that he will, tell me 
what to say. 

Then tell him the truth, Cebes, he said. 
Say that it was from no wish to pose as a rival 
to him, or to his poems, I knew that it would 
not be easy to do that. I was only testing the 
meaning of certain dreams, and acquitting my 
conscience about them, in case they should be 
bidding me make this kind of music. The fact 
is this. The same dream used often to come to 
me in my past life, appearing in different forms 
at different times, but always saying the same 
words, * Socrates, work at music and compose 
it.^ F ormerly I used to think that the dream ^vas 
encouraging me and cheering me on in what 
61 . was already the work of my life, just as the 
spectators cheer on different runners in a race. 
I supposed that the dream was encouraging 
me to create the music at which I was worWng 
already : for I thought that philosophy was the 
highest music, and my life was spent in philo- 
sophy. But then, after the trial, when the 
feast of the god delayed my death, it occurred 
to me that the dream might possibly be bidding 
me create music in the popular sense, and that 
in that case I ought to do so, and not to disobey : 
I thought that it would be safer to acquit my 
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conscience by creating poetr>" in obedience to 
the dream before I departed. So first I com- 
posed a hymn to the god whose feast it was. 
And then I turned such fables of iEsop as I 
knew, and had ready to my hand, into verse, 
taking those which came first : for I reflected 
that a man who means to be a poet has to use 
fiction and not facts for his poems; and I could 
not invent fiction myself. 

Tell Evenus this, Cebes, and bid him fare- V 
well from me ; and tell him to folloAv me as 
quickly as he can, if he is wise. I, it seems, 
shall depart to-day, for that is the will of the 
Athenians. 

And Simmias said, \\Tiat strange advice to 
give Evenus, Socrates ! I have often met him, 
and from what I have seen of him, I think that 
he is certainly not at all the man to take it, if 
he can help it, 

WTiat ? he said, is not Evenus a philosopher? 

Yes, I suppose so, replied Simmias. 

Then Evenus will wish to die, he said, and 
so tvill ever>^ man who is worthy of ha\4ng any 
part in this study. But he null not lay violent 
hands on himself ; for that, they say, is wrong. 
And as he spoke he put his legs off the bed on 
to the ground, and remained sitting thus for the 
rest of the conversation. 

Then Cebes asked him, ^Vhat do j’ou mean, 
Socrates, by sa^nng that it is uTong for a man 
to lay t^olent hands on himself, but that the 
philosopher will wish to follow the dying man ? 

What, Cebes ? Have you and Simmias been 
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with Philolaus, and not heard about these 
things ? 

Nothing very definite, Socrates, 

Well, I myself only speak of them from hear- 
say : yet there is no leason why I should not 
tell you what I have heard. Indeed, as I am 
setting out on a journey to the other world, 
what could be more fitting for me than to talk 
about my journey, and to consider what we 
imagine to be its nature ? How could we better 
employ the inter\'al between this and sunset ? 

VI. Then what is their reason for saying that it 
is wrong for a man to kill himself, Socrates ? 
It is quite true that I have heard Philolaus i>ay, 
when he was living at Thebes, that it is not 
right ; and I have heard the same tiding from 
others too : but I never heard an>*thing definite 
on the subject fiom any of them. 

62 . You must be of good cheer, said he, possibly 
you will hear something some day. But per- 
haps you will be surprised if I say that this 
law, unlike ever)' other law to which mankind 
are subject, is absolute and without exception ; 
and that it is not true that death is better 
than life only for some persons and at some 
times. And perhaps you will be surprised 
if I tell you that these men, for whom it 
would be better to die, may not do themselves 
a service, but that they must await a benefactor 
from without 

Oh indeed, said Cebes, laughing quietly, and 
speaking in his native dialect 

Indeed, said Socrates, so stated it may seem 
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strange; and yet perhaps a reason may be 
given for it The reason which the secret 
leaching ^ gives, that man is in a kind of prison, 
and that he may not set himself free, nor escape 
from it, seems lb me rather profound and not 
easy to fathom. But I do think, Cebes, that it 
is tiuc that the gods arc our guardians, and 
that we men arc a part of their property. Do 
you not think so ? 

I do, said Cebes, 

Well then, said he, if one of your possessions 
wcic to kill itself, though you had not signified 
that you wished it to die, should you not be 
angry with it? Should you not punish it, if 
punishment were possible ? 

Certainly, he replied. 

Then in this iray perhaps it is not unreason- 
able to hold that no man has a right to take his 
own life, but that he must wait until God sends 
some necessity upon him, as has now been sent 
upon me. 

Yes, said Cebes, that docs seem natural. VII. 
But you were saying just now tliat the philo- 
sopher will desire to die. Is not that a paradox, 
Socrates, if what wc have just been saying, that 
God is our guardian and that we are his pro- 
perty, be true. It is not reasonable to say that 
the wise man will be content to depart from 
this service, in which the gods, who are the 
best of all rulers, rule him. He will hardly 
think that when he beebmes free he \vill take 
better care of himself than the gods take of him. 

^ The Esoteric system of tlic Pythagoreans. 

\ 
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A fool perhaps might think so, and say that he 
would do well to run away from his master : he 
might not consider that he ought not to run 
away fiom a good master, but that he ought to 
remain with him as long as possible, and so in 
his thoughtlessness he might run away. But 
the wise man will surely desire to remain always 
with one who is better than himself. But if 
this be true, Socrates, the reverse of what you 
said just now seems to follow. The wise man 
should grieve to die, and the fool should rejoice. 
I thought Socrates was pleased with Cebes^ 
33. insistence. He looked at us, and said, Cebes 
is always examining arguments. He will not 
be con^^nced at once by anything that one says. 

Yes, Socrates, said Simmias, but I do think 
that now there is something in what Cebes says. 
Why should really wise men want to run away 
from masters who are better than themselves, 
and lightly quit their ser\'ice? And I think 
Cebes is aiming his argument at you. because 
you arc so ready to leave us, and the gods, who 
are good rulers, as you yourself admit. 

You are right, he said. I suppose you mean 
that I must defend myself against your charge, 
as if I were in a court of justice. 

That is just our meaning, said Simmias. 

II. Well then, he replied, let me trj’ to make a 
more successful defence to you than I did to 
the judges at my trial. 1 should be wTong, 
Cebes and Simmias, he went on, not to grieve 
at death, if I did not think that I was going to 
live both with other gods who are good and 
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wise, and with, men who have died, and who 
are better than the men of this world. But you 
must know that I hope that I am going to live 
among good men, though I am not quite sure 
of that. But I am as sure as I can be in such 
matters that I am going to live with gods who 
are vcr^^ good masters. And therefore I am 
not so much grieved at death : I am confident 
that the dead have some kind of existence, and, 
as has been said of old, an existence that is fai 
better for the good than for the ^^ncked, 

Well, Socrates, said Simmias, do you mean 
to go away and keep this belief- to yourself, or 
will you let us share it with you ? It seems to 
me that we too have an interest in this good. 
And it will also serve as your defence, if you 
can convince us of what you say. 

I wnll tvy^ he replied. But I think Crito has 
been wanting to speak to me. Let us first hear 
what he has to say. 

Only, Socrates, said Crito, that the man who 
is going to give you the poison has been telling 
me to warn you not to talk much. He says 
that talking heals people, and that the action 
of the poison must not be counteracted by heat. 
Those who excite themselves sometimes have 
to drink it two or three times. 

Let him be, said Socrates : let him mind his 
own business, and be prepared to give me the 
poison tuice, or, if need be, thrice. 

I knew that Avould be your answer, said 
Crito : but the man has been importunate. 
Never mind him, he replied. But I wish 
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now lo CAplam to ynn, my jurl^'cs why h ,srcms 
;o me ihM :i mnu Nvho Urv’> i cully spent h\s life 
in pliilo^ophy lins rcn':on to 1)^ of direr 
04, when he is aiioiu in uiul mny well hope 
after death lo K**in in t)ir other norld ihe 
y,reat< i-l ;;nnd. 1 mil in* tfi •^liow jiuh Simmias 
ami t'chcN, how ihis may l>u> 

IK. 'flic unthl, pcrhaj»N dot.*^ not mt that iho^e 
nhn ritthtly tuyn'jc in philo^iophy, Mudy only 
dyiny, anti dealh. And* if this he true, ii nonld 
be surely Mran^p* for a man al! ihrnmjh his life 
to dcbire only ikailn and then* whew draih 
comes lo Inin* to he vesed at it. uhen it ha* 
I>ecn hij> iiudy and his de :re fiu so lunjt, 
Suninias latnthrd, and h nd : Indrcit, Sucratr's, 
yon niahe me though 1 am 'earcely in a 

laiiyjnn*: liumour now. li tl:e inuUilude heard 
that* I fancy they would thin!, that wliat you 
^ay of [>hi|o*oj>]scrs is tjuite true , and my country- 
men would entirely ayree with you that philo* 
sophers arc indceil eni;cr t»> du\ au<l they would 
say lhat they l:nou full well that phtIo*.ophct> 
dcscr\'c lo be pul to death. 

And ihey would be ri^hl, Simmins, except in 
saying lhai they know it, 'I’hey do not know 
in what icnsc tiic true philoiophcr eager to 
die, or what Vaud of «lcath he tJe-urves* or 
in whai sense he dcicrces it. Let vw dismls'; 
them fiom our ihought*^, and con\cr^e by our- 
selves. Do we believe death to he anything ? 
We do, replied Simmias. 

And do we not helic^c it to be the separniion 
of the soul from ilu* UckIn ? Does not death 
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mean that the body comes to exist by itself, 
separated from the soul, and that the soul exists 
by herself, separated from the body ? What is 
death but that ? 

It is that, he said. 

Now consider, my good friend, if you and 1 
are agreed on another point which 1 think mH 
help us to understand the question better. Do 
you think that a philosopher will care very much 
about what are called pleasuies, such as the 
pleasures of eating and drinking ? 

Certainly not, Socrates, said Simmias. 

Or about the pleasures of sexual passion ? 

Indeed, no. 

And, do you think that he holds the remain- 
ing cares of the body in high esteem ? Will he 
think much of getting fine clothes, and sandals, 
and other bodily adornments, or will he despise 
them, except so far as he is absolutely forced 
to meddle with them ? 

The real philosopher, I think, will despise 
them, he replied. 

In short, said he, you think that his studies 
are not concerned with the body ? He stands 
aloof from it, as far as he can, and turns towards 
the soul ? j 

I do. 

Well then, in these matters, first, it is clear 
that the philosopher releases liis soul from com- 06. 
munion with the body, so far as he can, beyond 
all other men ? 

It is. 

And does not the world think, Simmias, that 
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if a man has no pleasure in such things, and 
docs not lake his share in them, his life is 
not worth living? Do not they hold that 
he wlio thinks nothing of bodily pleasures is 
almost as good as dead ? 

Indeed you arc right. 

X, But what about the actual acquisition of 
wisdom ? If the body is taken as a companion 
in the search for trisdom, is it a hindrance or 
not? For evampre, do^'sight and hearing con- 
vey any real truth to men ? Arc not the very 
poets for ever telling us that we neither hear 
nor sec anything accurately? But if these 
senses of the body are not accurate or clear, the 
others will hardly be so, for they are all less 
perfect than these, are they not ?“ 

Yes, I think so, certainly, he said. 

Then -when docs the soul attain truth? he 
asked. \Vc sec that, as often as she seeks to 
investigate anything in company with the body, 
the body leads her astray. 

True. 

Is it not by reasoning, if at all, that any real 
truth becomes manifest to her? 

Yes. 

And she reasons best, I suppose, when none 
of the senses, whether hearing, or sight, or pain, 
or- pleasure, harasses her : when she has dis- 
missed the body, and released herself as far as 
she can from all intercourse or contact with it, 
, and so, coming to be as much alone u*ith her* 
•self as is possible, strives after real truth. 

That is so. 
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inlcrcouTirv: with the boily ironljlcs thv 
soul, and liindcrf licr from jiainin;: tinili and 
wisdom. Is ti nni ht v.ho wiU nxiain the know- 
ledj'u of real bidn;;, if any man will ? 

Your word*: are admirably lnH\ Socrates, 
said Simmias. 

And, he said, must not all this cause real 
philosophers to relied, and make them say to 
each other, li ccctns that there is a narrow path 
wdiich xtill briny, us safely to our journey's end, 
with reason as our yuide. As lony, a^ we have 
this body, and an mil that snvi is inin^jlcd 

with our souls, we shall never fully ^ain what 
W'c de.drr ; and that is truth. For the body is 
for ever lakinjc up our time with tiu rare which 
it needs : and, besides, whenever dreascN attack 
it, they liindei tis in our pursuit of real bcin^j. 
It fills us with passions, and dedres, and fears, 
and all manner of phamoms, and much foolish- 
ness : and *'o, as the sayin;t gne^', in Miry truth 
we can never think at all for it. h alone, and 
its desires, cause xtar> and factions and Isaillcs: 
for the orl*;in of all wati. the purhuil of wcahlt,' 
and we arc forced u\ pu^‘^ue wealth becau^^c w‘c 
live in slavcrx' to the carcs» of the Ixxly. And 
therefore, fot all there ica^ons, vc have no 
leisure for philosoplij. And la^-t of .nil. if we 
cvet arc free from the body for a time, and then 
turn to examine some matter, it falls in our way 
at every Mcp of the inquiry, and causes con- 
fusion and trouble and ]>anir, so that we cannot 
see the truth for u. Verily we have learnt that 
» Cf. /*/. 373 IX 
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if wc arc to have any pure knowledge at all, we 
must be freed from the body ; the soul by her- 
self must behold things as they arc. Then, it 
seems, after wc aic dead, we shall gain the 
wsdom wliich we desire, and for which ne say 
wc have a passion, but not while wc are alive, 
lis the aigumcnt shows. For if it be not pos- 
sible to have pure kno\\ ledge while the body 
is with us, one of two things must be true: 
either wc cannot gain knowledge at alt, or wc 
can gain it only after death. For then, and 
not till then, will the soul exist by herself, 07. 
separate from the body. And uhilc we live, 
wc shall come nearest to knowledge, if wc have 
no communion or intercourse with the body 
beyond what is absolutely necessarj-, and if we 
arc not defiled with "its nature. Wc must live 
pure from it until God himself releases us. 

And when uc me thus pure and released from 
its follies, we shall dwell, I suppose, \vitli others 
who arc pure like ourselves, and wc sliall of 
ourselves know all that is pure ; and that may 
be the truth. For 1 think that the impure is 
not allowed to attain to the puic. Such, Sim- 
mias, I fancy must needs be the language and 
the reflections of the ti ue lovers of know'ledge. 

Do you not agree with me ? 

Most assuredly I do, Socrates. 

And, my friend, said Socrates, if this be true, Xll 
I have good liope that, when 1 reach the place 
whither I am going, I shall there, if anyw’hcrc, 
gain fully that which wc have sought so ear- 
nestly in the past. And so 1 shall set forth 
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cheerfully on the journey that appointed me 
to-day, and may ever)" >nan nho thinks that 
his mind is prepared and punned. 

That is quite true* said Simmias. 

And docs not the purifivaiion consist, as 
wo liave said, m separaiiufj the soul from the 
body, as far as is possible, and in arcustominj; 
her to collect and niliy herself to, tether fiom 
the body on every side, anti to dwell alone by 
licrhclf as much ns she ran both now and here- 
after, released from the bonda;:c of llie body ? 

Yes. certainly, he said. 

Is not what we call death a release and 
separation of the soul from the btidy ? 

Undoubtedly, he rc])hed 

And the true philo^-ophcr, we hold, is alone 
in his constant desire to ^ct ht$ soul free? 
His study is simply the release and separation 
of the soul from the body, is it not ? 

Clearly. 

Would it not he absurd then, ns 1 bcjrnn by 
saying, for a man to complain at death cominj: 
to him, when in his life he ha*? been preparinji 
himself to H\c as nearly in a state of death as 
he could ? Would n«rt that be absurd ? 

Yes, indeed. 

In truth, then, Siinmias, he said, the true 
philosopher studies to die, and to him of all 
men is death lea'll terrible. Now look at the 
matter in this way. In c\cr)’thin^ he is at 
enmity with his body, and he lonc;s to possess 
his soul alone. Would it not then be mo 5 i 
unreasonable, if he were to fear and complain 
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when he has his desiie, instead of rejoicing to 
go to the place where he hopes to gain the 88. 
wisdom that he has passionately longed for all 
his life, and to be rdeased from the company 
of his enemy ? Many a man has willingly gone 
to the other world, when a human love, or vnfe 
or son has died, in the hope of seeing there 
those whom he longed for, and of being with 
them : and will a man who has a real passion 
for wisdom, and a firm hope of really finding 
wisdom in the other world and nowhere else, 
grieve at death, and not depart rejoicing ? Nay, 
my friend, you ought not to think that, if he be 
tnily a philosopher. He will be firmly convinced 
tliat there and nowhere else will he meet w»ith 
wisdom in its purity. And if this be so, would 
it not, I repeat, be very unreasonable for such 
a man to fear death ? 

Yes, indeed, he replied, it would. 

Does not this show clearly, he said, that any xiIL 
man whom you see grieving at the approach of 
death, is after all no lover of wisdom, but a 
lover of his body ? He is also, most likely, a 
lover either of wealth, or of honour, or, /it may 
be, of both. 

Yes, he said, it is as you say. 

Well then, Simmias, he w'cnt on, does not 
what is called courage belong especially to the 
philosopher ? 

Certainly I think so, he replied. 

And does not temperance, the quality which 
even the world calls temperance, and which 
means to despise and control and govern the 
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pas?ion$»‘— docs not temperance Iiclon;; nnly to 
iiuch men ns mo-i despise the body, nnd pass 
tbnr li\cs in pbllorophy? 

Of necessity, be replied, 

Kor if you ^yi^ rooMder tlie courn';c and the 
temperance of other m^n, said \\t\ you will find 
that they me stmn;:e thinjis. 

TIow so, Socrates ? 

You’ know, be roplitd, that all other men 
rc;jard death as one of the "rent evils to which 
mankind arc subject ? 

Indeed they do, he s*dd. 

And when the brave men of them submit to 
death, do not they do so fr(jm a fi^ar of still 
greater evils ? 

Vc^, 

Then all men but the philo^yopher me "nravc 
from fear and because they arc afraid. Yet it 
is rather a strange thing for a man to be brave 
out of fear and cowardice. 

Indeed it is. 

And arc not the ordnly men of them in 
exactly the same ease? Arc not they temperate 
from a kind *)f intemperance ? \Vc should say 
that this cannot be : but in them this state of 
foolish temperance nuncs to that. They desire 
ccitain pleasures, and fear to lo*3e them ; and so 
they abstain fium other pleasures because ibcy 
arc mastered 1>> these. Intemperance is defined 
0. to moan being under the dominion of ploasure : 
yet they only master certain pleasures because 
they ate mastered by others. Hut that is 
exactly what I said just now, that, in a waj*, 
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they arc made Icmpciaic from intemper- 
ance. 

It seems to be so. 

My dear Simmias, I fear that virtue is not 
really to be bought in this way, by bartering 
pleasure for pleasure, and pam for pain, and 
fear for fear, and the greater for the less, like 
coins. There is only one sterling coin for 
which all these tilings ought to be exchanged, 
and that is wisdom. All that is bought and 
sold for this and with tins, whether courage, or 
temperance, or justice, is real : in one woid true 
lirtuc cannot be without-wisdom, and it mailers 
nothing whether pleasure, and fear, and all other 
such things, arc present or absent. Hut 1 think 
ihal the virtue which is composed of pleasures 
and fears bartered \\ ith one another, and severed 
from wisdom, is only a sbadon* of true virtue, 
and that it has no freedom, nor health, nor truth. 
True virtue in reality is a kind of purifjdng from 
all these things : and temperance, and justice, 
and courage, and wisdom itself, arc the purifica- 
tion, And I fancy that the men who estab- 
lished our mysteries had a vcr>* real meaning : 
in truth they have been telling us in parables all 
the lime that whosoever comes to Hades unin- 
itiated and profane, will lie in the mire; while 
he that has been purified and initiated shall 
dwell with the gods. For ‘the thyrsus-bearers 
are many,* as they say in the mysteries, ‘ but 
the inspired few.* And by these last, I believe, 
arc meant only the true philosophers. And 1 
in my life have striven as hard as I wms able, 
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and have left nothing undone that I might 
become one of them. Whether 1 have striven 
in the right way, -and whether I have succeeded 
or not, I suppose that I shall learn in a litUc 
while, when I reach the other world, if it be 
the will of God. 

That is my defence, Simmias and Cebes, to 
show that I have reason for not being angry 
or grieved at leaving you and my masters here. 
I believe that in the next world, no less than in 
this, I shall meet with good masters and friends, 
though tlie multitude are incredulous of it. 
And if I have been more successful with you 
in my defence than I was vnih my Athenian 
judges, it is well. 

:iv. When Socrates had finished. Cebes replied 
to him, and said, I tliink that for the most part 
you are right, Socrates. But men are very 

*70. incredulous of what you have said of the soul. 
They fear that she will no longer exist anywhere 
when she has left the body, but that she will 
be destroyed and perish on the very day of 
death. They think that the moment that she 
is released and leaves the body, she will be 
dissolved and vanish away like breath or smoke, 
and thenceforward cease to exist at all. If 
she were to exist somewhere as a whole, released 
from the evils which you enumerated just now, 
we should have good reason to hope, Socrates, 
tlmt what you say is true. But it will need no 
little persuasion and assurance to show that the 
soul exists after death, and continues to possess 
any power or wisdom. 
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True, Ccbcs, said Socrates ; but what .are we 
to do ? Do you wish to converse about these 
matters and sec if wliat I say is probable ? 

1 for one, said Cebes, should gladly hear 
your opinion about them* 

I think, said Socrates, that no one wlio heard 
me now, even if he were a comic poet, would 
say that I am an idle talker about things which 
do not concern me. So, if you wish it, let us 
examine this question. 

Let us consider whether or no the souls of XV. 
men exist in the next world after death, thus. 
There is an ancient belief, w Inch we remember, 
that on leaving this world they exist there, and 
that llicy return hither and arc bom again from 
the dead. But if it be true that the living arc 
bom from the dead, our souls must exist in the 
other world : otherwise they could not be born 
again. It will be a sufiicicnt proof that this is 
so if we can really prove that the living arc bom 
only from the dead. But if this is not so, we 
shall have to find some othci argument. 

Exactly, said Cebes, 

Well, said he, the easiest uxiy of answering 
the question will be to consider it not in relation 
to men only, but also m relation to all animals 
and plants, and in short to all things that arc 
generated. Is it the case that cver>"thing, wdiich 
has an opposite, is generated only from its 
opposite. By opposites I mean, the honourable 
and the base, the just and the unjust, and so 
on in a thousand other instances. Let us con- 
sider then whether it is ncccssar>' for cvcr^'lhing 
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that has an opposite to be generated only from 
Its own opposite. For instance, when anything 
becomes greater, I suppose it must first have 
been less and then become greater ? 

Yes. 

And if a thing becomes less, it must have 
71 . been greater, and aftenvards become less ? 

That is so, said he. 

And further, the Aveaker is generated from 
the stronger, and the swifter from the slower ? 

Certainly. 

And the worse is generated from the better, 
and the more just from the more unjust? 

Of course. 

Then it is sufficiently clear to us that all 
things are generated in this way, opposites from 
opposites ? 

Quite so. 

And in everj^ pair of opposites, are there not 
two generations between the two members of 
the pair, from the one to the other, and then 
back again from the other to the first? BetAveen 
the greater and the less are growth and diminu- 
tion, and we say that the one grows and the 
other diminishes, do we not ? 

Yes, he said. 

And there is division and composition, and 
cold and hot, and so on. In fact is it not a 
universal law, even though we do not always 
express it in so many words, that opposites are 
generated always from one another, and that 
there is a process of generation from one to the 
other ? 
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It is> he replied. 

Well, said he, is there an opposite to life, in XV 
tlic same way that sleep is the opposite of being 
awake ? 

Certainly, he answered. 

WTiat is it ? 

Death, he replied. 

Then if life and death are opposites, they arc 
generated the one from the other : they arc two, 
and between them there arc two generations. 

Is it not so ? 

Of course. 

Now, said Socrates, I will explain to you one 
of the two pairs of opposites of which I spoke 
just now, and its generations, and you shall 
explain to me the other. Sleep is the opposite 
of ^^•aking. . From sleep is produced the state 
of waking: and from the state of waking is 
produced sleep. Tlieir generations arc, first, 
to fall asleep ; sccondlj-, to awake. Is that 
clear ? he asked. 

Yes, quite. 

Now then, said he, do you tell me about life 
and death. Death is the opposite of life, is it 
not? 

It is. 

And they arc generated the one from the 
other ? 

Yes. 

Then what is that which is generated from 
the living ? 

The dead, he replied. 

And what is generated from the dead ? 
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1 must admit that it is the living- 

Then living things and Imng men aic gener- 
ated from the dead, Cebes ? 

Clearly, said he. 

Then our souls exist in the other world ? he 
said. 

Apparently. 

Now of these two generations the one is 
certain ? Death I suppose is certain enough, 
is it not ? 

Yes, quite, he replied. 

What then shall we do ? said he. Shall we 
not assign an opposite generation to correspond? 
Or is nature imperfect here? Must we not 
assign some opposite generation to dying ? 

I think so, certainly, he said. 

And what must it be ? 

To come to life again. 

And if there be such a thing as a return to 
72s life, he said, it will be a generation from the 
dead to the living, will it not ? 

It unll, certainly. 

Then we are agreed on this point : namely, 
that the living are generated from the dead no 
less than the dead from the living. But we 
agreed that, if this be so, it is a sufficient proof 
that the souls of the dead must exist somewhere, 
whence they come into being again. 

I think, Socrates, that that is the necessary 
result of our premises. 

XVIT And I think, Cebes, said he, that our con- 
clusion has not been an unfair one. For if 
opposites did not always correspond with op- 
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positcs as they arc generated, moving as it ^\crc 
round in a circle, and there were generation in 
a straight line fon^ard fiom one opposite only, 
with no turning or return to the other, then, 
you know, all things would come at length to 
have the same form and be in the same slate, 
and would cease to be generated at all. 

What do you mean ? he asked. 

It is not at all hard to understand my mean* 
ing, he replied. If, for example, the one 
opposite, to go to sleep, existed, uithoul the 
corresponding opposite, to wake up, which is 
generated from the first, then all nature would 
at last make the talc of Endjnnion meaningless, 
and he would no longer be conspicuous ; for 
cvcrjlhing else would be in the same slate of 
sleep that he was in. And if all things were 
compounded together and never separated, the 
Chaos of Anaxagoras would soon be realised. 
Just in the same way, my dear Cebes, if all 
things, in which there is any life, were to die, 
and w’hcn they were dead were to remain in 
that form and not come to life again, would not 
the ncccssarj* result be that cver^’thing at last 
would be dead, and nothing alive? For if 
living things were generated from other sources 
than dcalli, and were to die, the result is inevit- 
able that all things would be consumed by 
death. Is it not so ? 

It is indeed, I think, Socrates, said Cebes ; 
1 think that what you say is perfectly true. 

Yes, Cebes, he said, I think it is certainly so. 
We arc not misled into this conclusion. The 
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dead do come to life again, and the living are 
generated fiom them, and the souls of the dead 
exist ; and \vith the souls of the good it is well, 
and witli the souls of the evil it is evil. 

XVIIL And besides, Socrates, rejoined Cebes, if the 
doctrine which you are fond of stating, that our 
learning is only a process of recollection, be 
true, then I suppose we must have learnt at 
some former time what we recollect now. And 
that would be impossible unless our souls had 
existed somewhere before they came into this 
73, human form. So that is another reason for 
believing the soul immortal. 

But, Cebes, interrupted Simmias, what are 
the proofs of that ? Recall them to me : I am 
not very clear about them at piesent. 

One argument, answered Cebes, and the 
strongest of all, is that if you question men 
about anything in the right u^y, they will answer 
you correctly of themselves. But they would 
not have been able to do that, unless they had 
had within themselves knowledge and right 
reason. Agmn, show them such things as 
geometrical diagrams, and the proof of the 
doctrine is complete.^ 

And if that does not convince you, Simmias, 
said Socrates, look at the matter in another way 
and see if you agree then. You have doubts, 

^ For an e^mple of this see Mcfio, 82 A. scq , , where, 
as here, Socrates proves the doctrine of Reminiscence, 
and therefore the Immortality of tlie Soul, by putting 
ju^cious questions about geometry to a slave who was 
quite ignorant of geometry, and, with the help of dia- 
grams, obtoimng from him correct answers. 
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I know, how what is called knowledge can be 
recollection. 

Nay, replied Simmias, I do not doubt. But 
I u’ant to recollect the argument about recollec- 
tion. WTiat Cebes undertook to explain has 
nearly brought your theor)- back to me and 
convinced me. But I am none the less ready 
to hear how you undertake to explain it. 

In this n^ay, he returned. We are agreed, 
I suppose, that if a man remembers anything, 
he must have known it at some previous time. 

Certainly, he said. 

And are we agreed that when knowledge 
comes in the following u^y, it is recollection ? 
When a man has seen or heard anything, or 
has perceived it by some other sense, and then 
Icnows not that thing only, but has also in his 
mind an impression of some other thing, of 
which the knowledge is quite different, are we 
not right in saving that he remembers the thing 
of which he has an impression in his mind ? 

^\^lat do you mean ? 

I mean this. The knowledge of a man is 
different from the knowledge of a I^tc, is it 
not? 

Certainlj*. 

And you know that when lovers see a lyre, 
or a garment, or anj^thing that their favourites 
are wont to use, they have this feeling. They 
know the Ijtc, and in their mind they receive 
the image of the youth whose the lyre \%*as. 
That is recollection. For instance, some one 
seeing Simmias often is reminded of Cebes ; 
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and there are endless examples of the same 
thing. 

Indeed there are, said Simmias. 

Is not that a kind of recollection, he said ; 
and more especially when a man has this 
feeling vnth reference to things which the 
lapse of time and inattention have made him 
forget ? 

Yes, certainly, he replied. 

Well, he went on, is it possible to recollect 
a man on seeing the picture of a horse, or the 
picture of a I)Te ? or to recall Simmias on see- 
ing a picture of Cebes ? 

Certainly. 

And it is possible to recollect Simmias him- 
self on seeing a picture of Simmias ? 

V4. No doubt, he smd. 

XIX. Then in all these cases there is recollection 
caused by similar objects, and also by cdssimilar 
objects ? 

There is. 

But when a man has a recollection caused 
by similar objects, 'ivill he not have a further 
feeling, and consider whether the likeness to 
that which he recollects is defective in any vrsy 
or not ? 

He will, he said. 

Now see if this is true, he went on. Do we 
not believe in the existence of equality, — not 
the equality of pieces of wood, or of stones ; 
but something beyond that, — equality in the 
abstract ? Shall we say that there is such a 
thing, or not ? 
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Yes indeed; said Simmias, most emphatically 
we will. 

And do we know what this abstract equality 
is? 

Certainly, he replied, 

WTierc did we get the know’ledge of it ? Was 
it not from seeing the equal pieces of w^ood, 
and stones, and the like, which we w'ere speak- 
ing of just now ? Did we not form from them 
the idea of abstract equality, which is different 
from them? Or do you think that it is not 
different ? Consider the question in this w’ay. 
Do not equal pieces of wood and stones appear 
to us sometimes equal, and sometimes unequal, 
though in fact they remain the same all the 
time? 

Certainly they do. 

But did absolute equals ever seem to }ou to 
be unequal, or abstract equality to be inequality? 

No, never, Socrates. 

Then equal things, he said, are not the same 
as abstract equality? 

No, certainly not, Socrates. 

Yet it was from these equal things, he said, 
w'hich are different from abstract equality, that 
you have conceived and got your know»ledge of 
abstract equality’ ? 

That is quite true, he replied. 

And that whether it is like them or unlike 
them ? 

Certainly. 

But that makes no difference, he said. As 
long as the sight of one thing brings another 
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thing to your mind, there must be recollection, 
whether or no the two things are like. 

That is so. 

Well then, said he, do the equal pieces of 
wood, and other similar equal things, of which 
we have been speaking, affect us at all in this 
way ? Do they seem to us to be equal, in the 
way that abstract equality is equal ? Do they 
come short of being like abstract equality, or 
not? 

Indeed, they come very short of it, he replied. 

Are we agreed about this ? A man sees some- 
thing and thinks to himself, ‘ This thing that I 
see aims at being like some other thing ; but 
it comes short, and cannot be like that other 
thing; it is inferior:' must not the man who 
thinks that, have kno^vn at some previous time 
that other thing, which he says that it resembles, 
and to which it is inferior ? 

He must. 

Well, have we ourselves had the same sort 
of feeling with reference to equal things, and to 
abstract equality ? 

Yes, certainly. 

. Then we must have had knowledge of equality 

before we first saw equal things, and perceived 
that they all strive to be like equality, and all 
come short of it. 

That is so. 

And we are agreed also that we have not, 
nor could we have, obtained the idea of equality 
except from sight or touch or some other sense : 
the same is true of all the senses. 
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Yes, Socrates, for the purposes of the argu- 
ment that is so. 

At any rate it is by the senses that we must 
perceive that all sensible objects strive to 
resemble absolute equality-, and are inferior to 
it. Is not that so ? 

Yes. 

Then before we began to see, and to hear, 
and to use the other senses, we must have re- 
ceived the knowledge of the nature of abstract 
and real equality ; othen\’ise we could not have 
compared equal sensible objects with abstract 
equ^dity, and seen that the former in all cases 
strive to be like the latter, though the>^ are 
always inferior to it ? 

That is the necessar}" consequence of what 
we have been saying, Socrates. 

Did we not see, and hear, and possess the 
other senses as soon as w^e w^ere bom ? 

Yes, certainly. 

And we must have received the knoAvledge 
of abstract equality before we had these 
senses ? 

Yes. 

Then, it seems, w‘e must have received that 
knowledge before we were bom ? 

It does. 

Now if we received this knowledge before XX. 
our birth, and were bom with it, w'e knew, both 
before, and at the moment of our birth, not only 
the equal, and the greater, and the less, but 
also everj'thing of the same kind, did w'c not ? 

Our present reasoning does not refer only to 
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equality. It refers just as much to absolute 
good, and absolute beauty, and absolute justice, 
and absolute holiness ; in short, I repeat, to 
ever)^thing which we maik with the name of 
the real, in the questions and answers of our 
dialectic. So we must have received our 
knowledge of all realities before we were 
bom. 

That is so. 

And we must always be bom ^^^th this know- 
ledge, and must always retain it throughout life, 
if we have not each time forgotten it, after hav- 
ing received it For to know means to receive 
and retain knowledge, and not to have lost it. 
Do not we mean by forgetting the loss of 
knowledge, Simmias ? 

Yes, certainly, Socrates, he said. 

But, I suppose, if it be the case that we lost 
at birth the knowledge which we received 
before we were born, and then afterwards, by 
using our senses on the objects of sense, re- 
covered the knowledge which we had previously 
possessed, then what we call learning is the 
recovering of knowledge which is already ours 
And are we not right in calling that recollec- 
tion ? 

Certainly, 

76 * For we have found it possible to perceive a 
thing by sight, or hearing, or any other sense, 
and thence to form a notion of some other 
thing, like or unlike, which had been forgotten, 
but with which this thing was associated. And 
therefore, I say, one of two things must be true. 
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EilJicr no arc all horn with this knowlcdj;c, and 
retain it all our life ; or, after birth, those whom 
nc say arc learning; arc only iccollccling, and 
onr knowledge is recollection. 

Ves indccd.ihai is undoubtedly inic, Socrates, 

Then whicli do you choose, Simmias ? Arc 
we bom with knowicdfjc, or do we recollect the 
things of which we have received knowledge 
before oiir birth ? 

I cannot say at present, Socrates. 

Well, have you an opinion about this qiics* 
tinn ? Can a man who knows give an account 
of what he know’s, or not ? What do you 
think about that ? 

Yes, of course he can, Socrates. 

And do >mi think that c\crj' one can give 
an account of the ideas of which we have been 
sp'aking ? 

I wish I did, indeed, «aid Simmias : hut I 
am ver)' much afraid that by this lime to-morrow 
there will no longer be any man living able to 
do so ns it should he done. 

Then, Simmias, he said, >ou do not think 
that all men know these things } 

Certainly not. 

Then they recollect what they once learned ? 

Necessarily. 

And w’hcn did our souls gain this knowledge? 
It cannot have been after we were bom men. 

No, certainly not, 

I'hcn it WMS before ? 

Yes. 

TTicn, Simmias, out souls existed formerly, 
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apart from our bodies, and possessed intelli- 
gence before tliey came into man’s shape,! 

Unless we receive this knowledge at the 
moment of birth, Socrates, That time still 
remains. 

Well, my friend : and at what other time do 
we lose it ? We agreed just now that we are 
not bom with it : do we lose it at the same 
moment that we gain it ? or can you suggest 
any other time ? 

I cannot, Socrates. I did not see that I was 
talking nonsense. 

Then, Simmias, he said, is not this the truth ? 

XXn. If, as we are for ever repeating, beauty, and 
good, and the other ideas ^ really exist, and if 
we refer all the objects of sensible perception 
to these ideas which were formerly ours, and 
which we find to be ours still, and compare 
sensible objects with them, then, just as they 
exist, our souls must have existed before ever 
we \vere bom. But if they do not exist, then 
our reasoning will have been thrown away. 
Is it so ? If these ideas exist, does it not at 

^ Cf. Wordsworth's famous Ode on Intimations of 
Immoria/ify, It must be noticed that m one respect 
Wordsworth exactly reverses Plato’s theory. With 
Wordsworth * * Heaven lies about us in our infancy ** : 
and as we grow to manhood we gradually forget it. 
With Plato, Nve lose the knowledge which we possessed 
in a prior state of existence, at birth, and recover it, as 
^vc grow up. [Mr. Archer-Hind has a similar remark 
in his note on this passage.] 

- For a fuller account of the ideas, see fast. cb. 
xUx., loo B. seg. 
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once follow that our souls must have existed 
before we were bom, and if they do not exist, 
then neither did our souls ? 

Admirably put, Socrates, said Simmias. I 
think that the necessity is the same for the one 
as for the other. The reasoning has reached 77. 
a place of safety in the common proof of the 
existence of our souls before we were bom, 
and of the existence of the ideas of which you 
spoke. Nothing is so evident to me as that 
beauty, and good, and the other ideas, wliich you 
spoke of just now, ha^ c a vcr>' real existence 
indeed. Your proof is quite sufficient for me. 

But what of Cebes ? said Socrates. I must 
convince Cebes too. 

I think that he is satisfied, said Simmias, 
though he is the most sceptical of men in 
argument. But I think that he is perfectly 
convinced that our souls existed before we were 
bom. 

But I do not think myself, Socrates, he con- XXIIL 
tinued, that you have proved that the soul will 
continue to exist when ne are dead. The 
common fear which Cebes spoke of, that she 
may be scattered to the winds at death, and 
that death may be the end of her existence, still 
stands in the way. Assuming that the soul is 
generated and comes together from some other 
elements, and exists before she ever enters the 
human body, why should she not come to an 
end and be destroyed, after she has entered 
into the body, when she is released from it ? 

You are right, Simmias, said Cebes. I think 
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that only half ihc required proof has been given. 
It has been shown tlial our souls existed before 
we were bom ; but it must also be shown that 
our souls will continue to exist after we arc 
dead, no less than that they existed before we 
were born, if the proof is to be complete. 

That has been shown aheady, Simmias and 
Cebes, said Socrates, if you will combine this 
reasoning with our previous conclusion, that all 
life is generated from death. For if the soul 
exists in a previous slate, and if when she 
comes into life and is born, she can only be bom 
fiom death, and from a state of death, must she 
not exist after death too, since she has to be 
born again ? So the point wiiich you speak of 
has been already proved. 

XXIV, . Still I think that you and Simmias would be 
glad to discuss this question further. Like 
children, you arc afraid that the wind will really 
blow the soul away and disperse her when she 
leaves the body ; especially if a man happens 
to die in a storm and not in a calm. 

Cebes laughed and said, Tr>' and convince 
us as if we were afraid, Socrates ; or rather, do 
not think that we arc afraid ourselves. Per- 
haps there is a child within us who has these 
fears. Let us try and persuade him not to be 
afraid of death, as if it were a bugbear. 

You must charm him ever>» day, until you 
have charmed him away, said Socrates. 

78. And where shall we find a good charmer, 
Socrates, he asked, now that you are leaving 
us? 
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Hellas is a large country, Cebes, he replied, 
and good men may doubtless be found in it ; 
and the nations of the Barbarians arc many^ 

You must search them all through for such a 
charmer, sparing neither money nor labour; 
for there is nothing on which you could spend 
money more profitably. And you must search 
for him among yourselves too, for you \rill 
hardly find a better charmer than yourselves. 

That shall be done, said Cebes. But let us 
return to the point where we left off, if you will. 

Yes, I will : why not ? 

Very good, he replied. 

Well, said Socrates, must we not ask our- XXV. 
selves this question ? Wiat kind of thing is 
liable to suffer dispersion, and for what kind of 
thing have we to fear dispersion? And then 
we must sec whether the soul belongs to that 
kind or not, and be confident or afraid about 
our onn souls accordingly. 

That is true, he answered* 

Now is it not the compound and composite 
whidi is naturally liable to be dissolved in 
the same way in which it was compounded? 

And is not what is uncompounded alone not 
liable to dissolution, if amthing is not ? 

I think that that is so, said Cebes, 

And what always remains in the same state 
and unchanging is most likely to be uncom- 
pounded, and what is always changing and never 
the same is most likely to be compounded, I 
suppose ? 

Yes, I think so. 
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Now Id ii<* rdiim to wbnt wc were ^pcakin/; 
of before in ibc Uisc\)5<5on, he saitl. Uocb the 
being, which in our dinleciic we define as mean- 
ing absolute existence, remain ah\ays in exactly 
the same slate, or does it change ? Do absolute 
equality, absoluic beauty, and every other abso- 
lute existence, admit of any change at nil ? or 
docs ab>olute existence in cadi ease, being 
csbcniially unifonn, remain the same and un- 
changing, and nc\ cr in any ease admit of any 
sort or hind of change nhaisocter? 

It must remain the same atul unchanging, 
Socrates, snid Cclies, 

And wbal of the many beautiful tilings, such 
as men. and horses, and gannenib, and the like, 
and of nil which bears the names of the ideas, 
whether equal, or beautiful, or anything else ? 
Do they remain the same, or is it exactly the 
opposite with them? In short, do they never 
remain the same at all, cither in themselves or 
in their relations ? 

These things, said Cebes, never remain the 
same. 

70. You can touch them, and see them, and 
perceive them with the other senses, while you 
can grasp the unchanging only l)y the reasoning 
of the intellect. These latter arc mv isiblc and 
not seen. Is it not sof 

That is perfectly true, he said. 

XXVI. Let us assume then, he said, if you will, that 
there arc two kinds of existence, the one visible, 
the other invisible. 

Yes, he said. 
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And the invisible is unchanging, while the 
\asible is always changing. 

Yes, he said again. 

Are not we men made up of body and soul ? 

There is nothing else, he replied. 

And which of these kinds of existence should 
we sa}^ that the body is most like, and most 
akin to ? 

The \nsible, he replied ; that is quite obvious. 

And the soul ? Is that \'isible or invisible ? 

It is invisible to man, Socrates, he said. 

But we mean by 'visible and in-visible, visible 
and invisible to man ; do we not ? 

Yes ; that is what we mean. 

Then what do we say of the soul ? Is it 
nsible, or not visible ? 

It is not \nsible. 

Then is it invisible ? 

Yes. 

Then the soul is more like the imisible than 
the body ; and the body is like the \nsible. 

That is necessarily so, Socrates, 

Have 'we not also said that, when the soul XXVTL 
employs the body in any inquiry, and mikes 
use of sight, or hearing, or any other sense, — 
for inquiry nnth the body means inquiry with 
the senses, — she is dragged away by it to the 
things which never remain the same, and 
wanders about blindly, and becomes contused 
and dizz>% like a drunken man, from dealing 
\^^th things that are ever changing ? 

Certainly. 

But when she investigates any question by 
L 
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herself, she goes away to the pure, and eternal, 
and immortal, and unchangeable, to which she 
is akin, and so she comes to be ever with it, as 
soon as she is by herself, and can be so : and 
then she rests from her wanderings, and dwells 
with it unchangingly, for she is dealing with 
what is unchanging ? And is not this state of 
the soul called wisdom ? 

Indeed, Socrates, you speak well and truly, he 
replied. 

Which kind of existence do you think from 
our former and our present arguments that the 
soul is more like and more akin to ? 

I think, Socrates, he replied, that after this 
inquiry the very dullest man would agree that 
the soul is infinitely more like the unchangeable 
than the changeable. 

And the body ? 

That is like the changeable. 

XXVIII. Consider the matter in yet another nny. 

80 . When the soul and the body are united, nature 
ordains the one to be a slave and to be ruled, 
and the other to be master and to rule. Tell 
me*oncc again, which do you think is like the 
divine, and which is like the mortal ? Do you 
not think that the divine natuially rules and 
has authority, and that the mortal naturally is 
ruled and is a slave ? 

1 do. 

Then which is the soul like ? 

That is quite plain, Socrates. The soul is 
like the divine, and the body is like the mortal. 

Now tell me, Cebes ; is the result of all that 
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\vc }>avc said ibal the soul is most like the 
divine, and the immortal, and the intelligible, 
and the uniform, and the indissoluble, and the 
unchangeable ; while the body is most like the 
human, and the mortal, and the unintelligible, 
and the multiform, and the dissoluble, .and the 
changeable ? H.avc we any other argument to 
show that this is not so, my dear Cebes ? 

\Yc have not. 

Then if tliis is so, is it not the nature of the XXIX. 
body to be dissolved quickly, and of the soul to 
be wholly or \cry nc.arly indissoluble?^ 

Certainly. 

Vou obscri'c, he said, th.it after a man is 
dead, the visible part of him, his body, which 
licrs in the visible world, and which we call the 
corpse, which is subjea to dissolution and dc- 
comi>osition, is not dissolved .and decomposed 
at once ? It remains ns it was for a consider- 
able lime, and even for a long time, if a man 
dies with his body in good condition, and in the 
vigour of life. .-Vnd when the botly falls in and 
is embalmed, like the mummies of Kgj'pt, it 
rem.a'ms nearly entire for • an immense lime. 

And should it decay, yet some parts of it, such 
as the Ijones and muscles, m.ay almost be said 
to be immorUil Is it not so ? 

Ye-s. 

* f'omparc Oistiop Butter's I'l. 1. cJi, r, 

w Jii r<* u stmil »r nofunu'm i< uv.*<l ; tJie soul J>cin|; intlis- 
rcrj.tihtc Is fimitoml 'Hu: Hrgtinivnt (j.asrd on llic 
'dome' nature of tlv* ■'Onl i«., of course, nKo.a ntndfm 
one, iws*A>' I.ord 'Icimafoii, /» (l/cw’rttrm, I.tV.-I.VJ. 
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leaves the body, from being ever with it, and 
ser\’ing it and loving it, and fiom being besotted 
by it. and by its desires and pleasures, so tliat 
she thinks nothing true, but what is bodily, and 
can be touched, and seen, and eaten, and dnink, 
and used for men's lusts ; if she has learnt to 
hate, and tremble at, and fly from what is dark 
and invisible to the eye, and intelligible and 
apprehended by philosophy — do you think 
that a soul which is in that stale will be pure 
and w’ithoui alloy at her dc])arturc ? 

No, indeed, he replied. 

She is penetrated, 1 suppose, by the cor- 
poreal, which the unceaMng intercourse and 
company and care of the body has made a part 
of her nature. 

Yes, 

And, my dear friend, the corporeal must be 
burdensome, and hca\y, and earthy, and visible ; 
and it is by this that such a soul is weighed 
down and dragged bark to the visible world, 
because she is afraid of the invisible world of 
Hades, and haunts, it is baid, the graves and 
tombs, where shadowy forms of souls have been 
seen, which arc the phantoms of souls which 
were impure at their release, and still cling to 
the visible ; which is the reason w’hy they are 
seen.' 

That is likely enough, Socrates. 

That is likely, certainly, Cebes : and these 
arc not the souls of the good, but of the evil, 
which arc compelled to wander in such places 
* Professor Jowcti compares Milton, Comus, 463 foil. 
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a mild and social nature like their such 
as that of bees^ or wasps, or ants ; or, it may 
be, into the bodies of men, and that from them 
are made worthy citizens. 

Ver)’’ likely. 

But none but the philosopher or tlie lover of XXXII. 
knowledge, who is wholly pure when he goes 
hence, is permitted to go to the race of the 
gods ; and therefore, my friends Simmias and 
Cebes, the true philosopher is temperate, and 
refrains from all the pleasures of the body, and 
does not give himself up to them. It is not 
squandering his substance and poverty that he 
fears, as the multitude and the lovers of wealth 
do ; nor again does he dread the dishonour and 
disgrace of w ickedness, like the lovers of power 
and honour. It is not for these reasons, that 
he is temperate; 

No, it would be unseemly in him if he were, 
Socrates, said Cebes. 

Indeed it would, he replied: and thcrefoie 
all those who have any care for their souls, and 
who do not spend their lives in forming and 
moulding their bodies, bid farewell to such 
persons, and do not walk in their ways, think- 
ing that they know not 'whithcr they are going. 

They themselves turn and follow whithersoever 
philosophy leads them, for they believe that 
they ought not to resist philosophy, or its 
deliverance and purification. 

How, Socrates? 

I \rill tell you, he replied. The loveis ofxxxill. 
knowledge know that when philosophy receives 
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the soul, she is fast bound in the body, and 
fastened to it : she is unable to contemplate 
what is, by herself, or except through the bars 
of her prison-house, the body; and she is 
wallowing in utter ignorance. And philosophy 
sees that the dreadful thing about the imprison- 
ment is that it is caused by lust, and that the 
83. captive herself is an accomplice in her own 
captivity. The lovers of knowledge, I repeat, 
know that philosophy takes the soul when she 
is in this condition, and gently encourages her, 
and strives to release her from her captivity, 
shmving her that the perceptions of the eye, and 
the ear, and the other senses, are full of deceit, 
and persuading her to stand aloof from the 
senses, and to use them only when she must, 
and exhorting her to rally and gather herself 
together, and to trust only to herself and to the 
real existence which she of her own self appre- 
hends : and to believe that nothing which is 
subject to change, and which she perceives by 
other faculties, has any truth, for such things 
are visible and sensible, while what she herself 
sees is apprehended by reason and invisible. 
The soul of the true philosopher thinks that it 
would be wrong to resist this deliverance from 
captivity, and therefore she holds aloof, so far 
as she can, from pleasure, and desire, and pain, 
and fear ; for she reckons that when a man has 
vehement pleasure, or fear, or pain, or desire, he 
suffers from them, not merely the erils which 
might be expected, such as sickness, or some 
loss arising from the indulgence of his desires ; 
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he suffers vhai 5s the jjrcalcst and last of evils, 
and docs not lake u into account. 

Whnl do \ou mean* Socrates? asked Cebes. 

! mean that when the soul of any man feels 
vehement pleasure or pam, she 5s forced at the 
same time to think that the object, whatever it 
bt\ of these sensations is the most distinct and 
truest, when it is not. Such objects arc chiefly 
visible ones, are they not ? 

They are, 

Ard is it not in this Mate that the soul is 
most completely in bandajjc to the body ? 

How so ? 

IJccau^c every plca*^urc and pain has a kind 
of nail, and nails and pins her to the body, and 
gives her a Iwlily nature, making her think 
that whatever tlic body says is true. And >o, 
from havinr the satnc fancies and the same 
pleasures as the body, she i> obliged, I suppose, 
to come to hav c the same w^ys, and way of life : 
she must always he defiled with the body when 
she leaves it. and cannot he pure when she 
reaches the ether world ; and so she soon falls 
back into anoiluT body, and takes root in it, 
like seed that is ^owm. Tlicrcforc she loses all 
part in intercourse witli the divine, and pure, 
and uniform. 

lliat is very true, Socrates, said Cebes. 

It is for th.cse reasons then, Cebes, that the XXXIV, 
real lovers of knowledge .ire temperate and 
brave: and not for the vvorld*s reasons. Or 
do you think so ? 

Xo, certainly I do not. 
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Assuredly not^ The soul of a philosopher 
udll consider that it is the office of philosophy 
to set her free. She ^rill know that she must 
not give hersdf up once more to the bondage 
of pleasure and pain, from which philosophy is 
releasing her, and, like Penelope, do a work, 
only to undo it continually, wea\ang instead of 
un\vea\'ing her web. She gains for herself 
peace from these things, and follows reason 
and ever abides in it, contemplating what is 
true and di\nne and real, and fostered up by 
them. So she thinks that she should live in 
this life, and when she dies she believes that 
she \rill go to what is aldn to and like herself, 
and be released from human ills. A soul, 
Simmias and Cebes, that has been so nurtured, 
and so trained, nnll never fear lest she should 
be tom in pieces at her departure from the 
body, and blown away by the u inds, and vanish, 
and utterly cease ter exist. 

XXXV, At these words there u'as a long silence, 
Socrates himself seemed to be absorbed in his 
argument, and so were most of us. Cebes and 
Simmias conversed for a little by themselves 
\\T\en Socrates obser\-ed them, he said ; WTiat ? 
Do you think that our reasoning is incomplete ? 
It still offers many points of doubt and attack, 
if it is to be examined thoroughly. If you are 
discussing another question, I have nothing to 
say. But if you have anj» difficulty about this 
one, do not hesitate to tell me what it is, and, 
if you are of opinion that the aigument should 
' Reading, oir yetp* dXX*, with StaBbamu, 
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be stated in a better way, explain your views 
yourselves : and take me along with j-ou, if 
you think that you will be more successful in 
my company. 

Simmias replied : Well, Socrates, I will tell 
you the truth. Each of us has a difficulty, and 
each has been pushing on the other, and ui^ging 
him to ask you about it. We were anxious 
to hear what you have to say ; but we were 
reluctant to trouble you, for we wctc afraid 
that it might be unpleasant to you to be asked 
questions now, 

Socrates smiled at this answer, and said. 
Dear me ! Simmias ; I shall find it hard to 
connnee other people that I do not consider 
my fate a misfortune, when I cannot convince 
even you of it, and you are afraid that I am 
more pce\ish now than I used to be. You 
seem to think me inferior in prophetic power 
to the swans, which, when they find that they 
have to die, sing more loudly than they ever 
sang before, for joy that they are about to depart sa 
into the presence of God, whose servants they 
arc. The fear which men have of death them- 
selves makes them speak falsely of the swans, 
and they say that the swan is wailing at its 
death, and that it sings loud for grief. Tlioy 
foiget that no bird sings when it is hungry, or 
cold, or in any pain ; not even the nightingale, 
nor the swallow, nor the hoopoe, which, they 
assert, wail and sing for grief. But I think 
that neither these birds nor the swan sing for 
grief. I believe that they have a prophetic 
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power and foreknowledge of llic good things in 
the next world, for they arc Apollo’s birds ; and 
so they sing and rejoice on the day of (heir 
death, more than in all their life. And I believe 
that I myself am a fellow slave nnth the swans, 
and consecrated to the ser\dce of the same God, 
and that I have prophetic power from my master 
no less than they ; and that I am not more 
despondent than they aic at lca\nng this life. 
So, as far as vexing me goes, you may talk to 
me and ask questions as you please, as long as 
the Eleven of the Athenians ^ wnll let you. 

Good, said Simmias ; I will tell you my 
difficulty, and Cebes will tell you why he is 
dissatisfied nnth your statement. I think, Soc- 
rates, and I daresay you think so too, that it is 
very difficult, and perhaps impossible, to obtain 
clear knowledge about these matters in this lifa 
Yet I should hold him to be a very poor creature 
who did not test what is said about them in 
every way, and persevere until he had examined 
the question from every side, and could do no 
more. It is our duty to do one of two things. 
We must learn, or we must discover for our- 
selves, the truth of these matters ; or, if that be 
impossible, we must take the best and most 
irrefragable of human doctrines, and embarking 
on that, as on a raft, risk the voyage of life,- 
unless a stronger vessel, some divine word, 
could be found, on which we might take our 

^ Officials whose duty it was to superintend executions 
Cp. ante, 59. E. 

^ Sec Bishop Butler’s Analogy, Introduction. 
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journey more safely and more securely. And 
now, after what you have said, I shall not be 
ashamed to put a question to you : and then 
I shall not have to blame myself hereafter for 
not ha\dng said now what I think. Cebes and 
I have been considering your aigument ; and 
we think that it is hardly sufficient. 

I daresay you are right, my friend, said XXXVL 
Socrates. But tell me, where is it insufficient? 

To me it is insufficient, he replied, because 
the very same argument might be used of a 
harmony, and a lyre, and its strings. It might 
be said that the harmony in a tuned lyre is 
something unseen, and incorporeal, and per- 
fectly beautiful, and divine, while the lyre and its 80 . 
strings are corporeal, and wth the nature of 
bodies, and compounded, and earthly, and akin 
to the mortal. Now suppose that, when the lyre 
is broken and the strings are cut or snapped, a 
man were to press the same argument that you 
have used, and were to say that the harmony 
cannot have perished, and that it must still exist ; 
for it cannot possibly be that the lyre and the 
strings, with their mortal nature, continue to 
exist, though those strings have been broken, 
while the harmony, which is of the same nature 
as the divine and the immortal, and akin to 
them, has perished, and perished before the 
mortal l>Te. He would say that the harmony 
itself must still exist somewhere, and that the 
wood and the strings will rot away before any- 
thing happens to it And I think, Socrates, 
that you too must be aware that many of us 
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believe the soul to be most probably a mixture 
and harmony of the elements by which our 
body is, as it ^Yere, strung and held together, 
such as heat and cold, and dry and wet, and 
the like, when they are mixed together well and 
in due proportion. Now if the soul is a har- 
mony, it is dear that, when the body is relaxed 
out of proportion, or over-strung by disease or 
other evils, the soul, though most divine, must 
perish at once, like otlier harmonies of sound 
and of all works of art, while what remains of 
each body must remain for a long time, until it 
be burnt or rotted away. What then shall we 
say to a man who asserts that the soul, being a 
mixture of the elements of the body, perishes 
first, at what is called death ? 

VIL Socrates looked keenly at us, as he often 
used to do, and smiled. Simmias* objection is 
a fair one, he said. If any of you is readier 
than I am, why does he not answer? For 
Simmias looks like a formidable assailant. But 
before we answer him, I think that we had 
better hear what fault Cebes has to find with 
my reasoning, and so gain lime to consider our 
reply. And then, when we have heard them 
both, we must either give in to them, if they 
seem to harmonise, 01, if they do not, we must 
proceed to argue in defence of our reasoning. 
Come, Cebes, what is it that troubles you, and 
makes you doubt ? 

I will tell you, replied Cebes. I think that 
the argument is just where it was, and still open 
8 ^. to our former objection. You have shown very 
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cleverly, and, if it is not arrogant to say so, 
quite conclusively, that our souls existed before 
they entered the human form. I don’t re- 
tract my admission on that point. But I am 
not convinced that they will continue to exist 
after we are dead. I do not agree with Simmias’ 
objection, that the soul is not stronger and 
more lasting than the body : I think that it is 
very much superior in those respects. ' Well, 
then,’ the argument might reply, ‘ do you still 
doubt, when you see that the weaker part of 
a man continues to exist after his death? 
Do you not think that the more lasting part 
of him must necessarily be preserved for as 
long?’ See, therefore, if there is anything in 
what I say ; for I think that I, like Simmias, 
shall best express my meaning in a figure. It 
seems to me that a man might use an argument 
similar to yours, to prove that a weaver, who 
had died in old age, had not in fact perished, but 
was still alive somewhere ; on the ground that 
the garment, which the weaver had woven for 
himself and used to wear, had not perished or 
been destroyed. And if any one were incredu- 
lous, he might ask whether a human being, or 
a garment constantly in use and vear, lasts the 
longest ; and on being told that a human being 
lasts much the longest, he might think that he 
had shown beyond all doubt that the man was 
safe, because what lasts a shorter lime than the 
man had not perished. But that, I suppose, is 
not so, Simmias ; for you too must examine 
what I say. Every one would understand that 
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such an argument was simple nonsense. This 
weaver wove himself many such garments and 
wore them out ; he outlived them all but the 
last, but he perished before that one. Yet a 
man is in no wise inferior to his cloak, or weaker 
than it, on that account. And I think that the 
souPs relation to the body may be expressed in a 
similar figure. Why should not a man very 
reasonably say in just the same way that the 
soul lasts a long time, while the body is weaker 
and lasts a shorter time? But, he might go 
on, each soul wears out many bodies, especially 
if she lives for many years. For if the body is 
in a state of flux and decay in the man’s life- 
time, and the soul is ever repairing the worn- 
out part, it Nvill surely follow that the soul, on 
perishing, will be clothed in her last robe, and 
perish before that alone. But when the soul 
has perished, then the body \vill show its 
weakness and quickly rot away. So as yet we 
have no right to be confident, on the strength 
of this argument, that our souls continue to 
sa exist after we are dead. And a man might con- 
cede even more than this to an opponent who 
used your argument he might admit not only 
that our souls existed in the period before we 
were bom, but also that there is no reason why 
some of them should not continue to exist in 
the future, and often come into being, and die 
again, after we are dead ; for the soul is strong 
enough by nature to endure coming into being 
many times. He might grant that, wthout 
1 Reading ry & erv Vyeis (Scbanz). 
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conceding that she suffers no harm in all these 
births, or that she is not at last wholly destroyed 
at one of the deaths ; and he might say that no 
man knows when this death and dissolution of 
the body, which brings destruction to the soul, 

■will be, for it is impossible for any man to find 
out that But if this is true, a man’s confidence 
about death must be an irrational confidence, 
unless he can prove that the soul is wholly 
indestructible and immortal. Othenrise every 
one who is djdng must fear that his soul nill 
perish utterly this time in her separation from 
the body. 

It made us all very uncomfortable to listen XXXVIIL 
to them, as we aftem-ards said to each other. 

We had been fully convinced by the prenous 
argument ; and now they seemed to overturn 
our conriction, and to make us distrust all the 
arguments that were to come, as well as the 
preceding ones, and to doubt if our judgment 
was worth anything, or even if certainty could 
be attained at all. 

Ec/u By the gods, Phsedo, I can understand 
your feelings very well I myself felt inclined 
while you were speaking to ask myself, ‘Then 
what reasoning are we to believe in future? 

That of Socrates was quite convincing, and 
now it has fallen into discredit’ For the 
doctrine that our soul is a harmony has always 
taken a wonderful hold of me, and your mention- 
ing it reminded me that I m^’self had held it 
And now I must begin again and find some 
other reasoning which shall convince me that 
M 
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71 man^s soul docs not die with him at his death. 
So tell me, I pray you, how did Socrates pursue 
the argument ? Did he show any signs of 
uneasiness, as you say that you did, or did he 
come to the defence of his argument calmly ? 
And did he defend it satisfactorily or no ? Tell 
me the whole stor>’ as exactly as you can. 

89. Ph(tdo, I liavc often, Ecliccralcs, wondered at 
Socrates; but I never admired him moic than 
1 admired him then, 'rhcrc was nothing verj’ 
strange in his having an answer : what I chiefly 
wondered at was, first, the kindness and good- 
nature and respect with which he listened to 
the young men’s objections ; and, secondly, tlic 
quickness with which he perceived their effect 
upon us ; and, lastly, how well he healed our 
wounds, and rallied us as if we were beaten and 
flying tioqps, and encouraged us to follow him, 
and to examine the reasoning with him. 

Ech. How? 

Pherdo. 1 will tell you. I was sitting by the 
bed on a stool at his right hand, and his scat 
was a good deal higher than mine. He stioked 
my head and gathered up the hair on my neck 
in his hand — you know lie used often to play 
with my hair — and said, To-morrow, Pheedo, 
I daresay you will cut off these beautiful locks. 

I suppose so, Socrates, I replied. 

You will not, if you lake my advice. 

Why not ? I asked. 

You and I will cut off our hair to-day, he 
said, if our argument be dead indeed, and we 
cannot bring it to life again. And I, if I were 
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you, and the argument were to escape me, 
would swear an oath, as the Ai gives did, not 
to wear my hair long again, until I had rcncw'cd 
the fight and conquered the argument of Simmias 
and Cebes. 

But Heracles lumsclf, they say, is not a 
match for two, I replied. 

Then summon me to aid you, as your lolaus, 
while there is still light. 

Then I summon you, not as Heracles 
summoned lolaus, but as lolaus might summon 
Heracles. 

It will be the same, he replied. But first let XXXIX 
us take care not to make a mistake. 

What mistake ? I asked. 

The mistake of becoming misologists, or 
haters of reasoning, as men become misan- 
thropists, he replied : for to hate reasoning is 
the greatest evil that can happen to us. Miso- 
logj* and misanthropy both come from similar 
causes. The latter arises out of the implicit 
and irrational confidence w^hich is placed in 
a man, who is believed by his friend to be 
thoroughly true and sincere and trustw’orthy, 
and w'ho is soon aftcrwvnrds discovered to be a 
bad man and untrustworthy. Tliis happens 
again and again ; and when a man has had 
this experience many times, particularly at 
the hands of those wdiom he has believed to 
be his nearest and dearest friends, and he has 
quarrelled with many of them, he ends by hating 
all men, and thinking that there is no good at 
all in any one. Have you not seen this happen ? 
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Yes, certainly, said I. 

Is it not discreditable ? he said. Is it not 
clear that such a man tries to deal with men 
\rithout understanding human nature? Had 
he understood it he would have known that, 
in fact, good men and bad men arc very few 
indeed, and that the majority of men are 
neither one nor the other. 

What do you mean ? I asked. 

Just what is true of extremely large and 
extremely small things, he replied. What is 
rarer than to find a man, or a dog, or anj^hing 
else which is either extremely large or ex* 
tremely small ? Or again, what is rarer than 
to find a man who is extremely swift or slow, 
or extremely base or honourable, or extremely 
black or white ? Have you not noticed that in 
all these cases the extremes are rare and few, 
and that the average specimens are abundant 
and many ? 

Yes, certainly, I replied. 

And in the same way, if there were a com- 
petition in wickedness, he said, don’t you think 
that the leading sinners would be found to be 
very few ? 

That is likely enough, said I. 

Yes, it is, he replied. But this is not the 
point in which arguments are like men : it was 
you who led me on to discuss this point. The 
analogy is this. When a man believes some 
reasoning to be true, though he does not under- 
stand the art of reasoning, and then soon afler- 
^va^ds, rightly or wrongly, comes to think that 
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it is false, and this happens to him lime after 
time, he ends by disbelieving in reasoning alto- 
gether* You know that poisons who spend 
their time in disputation, come at last to think 
themselves the wisest of men, and to imagine 
that they alone have discovered that there is 
no soundness or certainty anywhere, either in 
reasoning or in things ; and that all existence 
is in a stale of perpetual flux, like the currents 
of the Euripus, and never remains still for a 
moment* 

Yes, I replied, that is certainly true. 

And, Phaido, he said, if there be a system of 
reasoning which is true, and certain, and which 
our minds can grasp, it would be \cry lament- 
able that a man, who has met with some of 
these aigumcnts which at one time seem true 
and at another false, should at last, in the bitter- 
ness of his heart gladly put all the blame on 
the reasoning, ii^stead of on himself and his own 
unskilfulncss, and spend the rest of his life in 
hating and icviling reasoning, and lose the 
truth and knowledge of reality. 

Indeed, I icplied, that would be very lament- 
able. 

First then, he said, let us be careful not to XL. 
admit into our souls die notion that all reason- 
ing is vcr>’ likely unsound : let us rather think 
that we ouiselvcs arc not yet sound. And we 
must strive earnestly like men to become sound, 
you, my friends, for the sake of all your future 
life ; and I, because of my death. For I am 9L 
afraid that at present I can hardly look at 
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death like a philosopher; I am in a conten* 
tious mood, like the uneducated persons who 
never give a thought to the truth of the 
question about which they are disputing, but 
are only anxious to peisuade their audience that 
they themselves are right. And I think that 
to-day I shall differ from them only in one 
thing, I shall not be anxious to persuade my 
audience that I am right, except by the Avay ; 
but I shall be very anxious indeed to persuade 
myself For see, my dear friend, how selfish 
my reasoning is. If what I say is true, it is 
well to believe it. But if there is nothing after 
death, at any rate I shall pain my friends less 
by my lamentations in the inten'al before I die. 
And this ignorance will not last for ever — that 
would have been an evil — it will soon come to 
an end. So prepared, Simmias and'Cebes, he 
said, I come to the argument. And you, ii 
you take my advice, will think not of Socrates, 
but of the truth ; and you will agree with me, 
if you think that what I say is true : otherwise 
you wll oppose me with every argument that 
you have : and be careful that, in my anxiety to 
convince you, I do not deceive both you and 
myself, and go a^vay, leaving my sting behind 
me, like a bee. 

Now let us proceed, he said. And first, if 
you find 1 have forgotten your arguments, 
repeat them. Simmias, I think, has fears and 
misgivings that the soul, being of the nature oi 
a harmony, may perish before the body, though 
she is more divine and nobler than the body. 
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Ccbes, if I am not mistaken, conceded that tlic 
soul is more enduring than the body ; but he 
said that no one could tell whether the soul, 
after wearing out many bodies many times, did 
not herself perish on leaving her last body, and 
whether death be not precisely this, the destruc- 
tion of the soul ; for the destruction of the 
body is unceasing. Is there anything else, 
Simmias and Cebes, which we have to 
examine ? 

They both agreed that these were the ques- 
tions. 

Do you reject all our prerious conclusions, 
he asked, or only some of them ? 

Only some of them, they replied. 

Well, said he, what do you say of our doctrine 
that knowledge is recollection, and that therefore 
our souls must necessarily have existed some- 
where else, before they were imprisoned in our 
bodies ? 92i 

I, replied Cebes, was convinced by it at the 
time in a wonderful way : and now there is no 
doctrine to w'hich I adhere more firmly. 

And I am of that mind too, said Simmias ; 
and I shall be very much suiyriscd if I ever 
cliange it. 

But, my Theban friend, you will have to 
change it, said Socrates, if this opinion of 
yours, that a harmony is a composite thing, and 
that the soul is a harmony composed of the ele- 
ments of the body at the right tension, is to stand. 
You will hardly allow yourself to assert that the 
harmony \vns in existence before the things from 
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which it was to be composed ? Will you do 
that ? 

Certainly not, Socrates. 

But you see that that is what your assertion 
comes to when you say that the soul existed 
before she came into the form and body of man, 
and yet that she is composed of elements which 
did not yet exist? Your harmony is not like 
what you compare it to : the lyre and the strings 
and the sounds, as yet untuned, come into exist- 
ence first : and the harmony is composed last 
of all, and perishes first. How will this belief 
of yours accord with the other ? 

It will not, replied Simmias. 

And yet, said he, an argument about harmony 
is hardly the place for a discord. 

No, indeed, said Simmias. 

Well, there is a discord in your argument, 
he said. You must choose which doctrine you 
will retain, that knowledge is recollection, or 
that the soul is a harmony. 

The former, Socrates, certainly, he replied. 
The latter has never been demonstrated to me ; 
it rests only on probable and plausible grounds, 
which make it a popular opinion. I know tliat 
doctrines which ground their proofs on prob- 
abilities are impostors, and that they are veiy 
apt to mislead, both in geometry and eveiy^thing 
else, if one is not on one’s guard against them. 
But the doctrine about recollection and know- 
ledp rests upon a foundation which claims 
belief. We agreed that the soul exists before 
she ever enters the body, as surely as the 
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essence itself which has the name of real being, 
exists,^ ' And I am persuaded that I believe in 
this essence rightly and on sufficient evidence. 

It follows therefore, I suppose, that I cannot 
allow myself or any one else to say that the 
soul is a harmony. 

And, consider the question in another way, XLII. 
Simmias, said Socrates. Do you think that a 03. • 
harmony or any other composition can exist in 
a state other than the state of the elements of 
which it is composed ? 

Certainly not. 

Nor, I suppose, can it do or suffer anything 
beyond what they do and suffer ? 

He assented. 

A harmony therefore cannot lead the ele- 
ments of which it is composed ; it must follow 
them ? 

He agreed. 

And much less can it be moved, or make a 
sound, or do anything else, in opposition to its 
parts. 

Much less, indeed, he replied. 

Well ; is not every harmony by nature a 
harmony according as it is adjusted ? 

I don't understand you, he replied. 

If it is tuned more, and to a greater extent, 
he said, supposing that to be possible, will it 
not be more a harmony, and to a greater extent, 
while if it is tuned less, and to a smaller extent, 

\nll it not be less a harmony, and to a smaller 
extent ? 


^ Reading ai>r^ for ai)r$r (Sebanz). 
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Ccitamly. 

Well, is this true of the soul ? Can one soul 
be more a soul, and to a greater extent, or less 
a soul, and to a smaller extent, than another, 
even in the smallest degree ? 

Certainly not, he replied. 

Well then, he replied, please tell me this ; is 
not one soul said to have intelligence and xnrtue 
and to be good, while another is said to have 
folly and vice and to be bad ? And is it not 
true ? 

Yes, certainly. 

What then will those, who assert that the soul 
is a harmony, say that the virtue and the vice 
which are in our souls arc ? Another liannony 
and another discord ? Will they say that the 
good soul is in tunc, and that, herself a harmony, 
she has within herself another harmony, and 
that the bad soul is out of tune herself, and has 
no other harmony within her ? 

I, said Simmias, cannot tell. But it is cleat 
that they would have to say something of the 
kind. 

But it has been conceded, he said, that one 
soul is never more or less a soul than another. 
In other words, we have agreed that one har- 
mony is never more, or to a greater extent, or 
less, or to a smaller extent a harmony than 
another. Is it not so 7 

Yes, certainly. 

And the harmony which is neither more nor 
less a harmony, is not more or less tuned. Is 
that so ? 
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argument, if the hypothesis that the soul is a 
harmony had been correct ? 

No, certainly not, he replied. 

XLllI. \VcH, said he, of all the parts of a man, should 

you not say that it wus the soul, and particularly 
the n ise soul, which rules ? 

I should. 

Docs she >icld to the passions of the body, 
or does she oppose them ? I mean this, \\nicn 
the body is hot and thirsty, docs not the soul 
drag it an ay and prevent it from drinking, and 
when it is hungrj*^ does she not pre\’cnt it from 
eating ? And do we not sec her opposing the 
passions of the body in a thousand other n-ays J 
Yes, certainly. 

But we have also agreed that, if she is a 
harmony, she can never give a sound contrary’ 
to the tensions, and relaxations, and \dbrations 
and other changes of the elements of which she 
is composed ; that she must follow them, and 
can never lead them r 

Yes, he replied, we certainly have. 

Well, now do we not find the soul acting in 
just the opposite way, and leading all the 
elements of which she is said to consist, and 
opposing them in almost cverj^thing all through 
life ; and lording it over them in every way, 
and chastising them, sometimes severely, and 
with a painful discipline, such as g^-mnastic and 
medicine, and sometimes lightly ; sometimes 
threatening and sometimes admonishing the 
desires and passions and fears, as though she 
were speaking to something other than herself, 
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as Homer makes Odysseus do in the Odyssey, 
where he says that 

"He smote uix)n his breast, and chid his heart : 

• Endure, my licari, e*cn %\or«c hast thou endured/"^ 

Do you think iJiat when Homer uTote that, he 
supposed the soul to be a harmony, and capable 
of being led by the passions of the body, and 
not of a nature to lead them, and be their lord, 
being herself far too divine a thing to be like a 
harmony ? 

Certainly, Socrates, I think not. 

Then, my excellent friend, it is quite wrong 
to say that the soul is a harmony. For then, 
you see, we should not be in agreement cither 
with the divine poet Homer, or with ourselves, 96. 

That is true, he replied. 

Ver}* good, said Socrates ; I think that we XLIV. 
have contrived to appease our Theban Har- 
inonia with tolerable success. But how about 
Cadmus, Cebes? he said. How shall avc 
appease him, and with what reasoning ? 

I daresay that you will find out how to do 
it, said Cebes. At all events you have argued 
that the soul is not a harmony in a way which 
surprised me very much. When Simmijis 
wns staling his objection, I wondered how any 
one could possibly dispose of his argument: 
and so I was very much surprised to see it fall 
before the vcrj» first onset of yours. I should 
not wonder if the same fate awaited the argu- 
ment of Cadmus. 

1 Horn. 0//., XX. 17. 
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My good friends said Socrates, do 3iot be 
over coadceai, or some evil eye ^dll oveiiurQ 
the arg;mnent that is to come. HoTvever, that 
xre win leave to God- let tis, like Homers 
heioeSj •ad'V'ancirg boldly/ sec if there is any- 
thm^ in what yen say. The sum of what yon 
se^ is this. You Tcquiie me to prove to you 
that the soul is iudestrcctTDle aud immortal; 
for if it be art so. ycu think that the cennderce 
cf a philosopher, who is conucent in death, and 
who bdieves that when he is dead he will fare 
innnitely better in the other world than if he 
had liv^ a ciferent sort of life in this tvorld. 
is a foali^ and idle confidence;. You say 
tiiat to show that the soul is strong and 
godlike, and that she esdsted before we were 
bom men. is not enough : for that docs no: 
necessarily prove her immortalit}'", but onl\- 
that she lasts a long time, and has existed 
an enonnons while, and has known and cone 
many things in a previous state. Yet she 
is no: any the mere immortal for that: her 
very entrance into man's body was. like a disease, 
the beginning of her dcstrccdon. And. tou 
say. she pas^ this life in misery, and at last 
perish^ 5a what we ca3 death. You think that 
it makes no dinerence at all to the fenrs of each 
one of ns, whether she enters the body once or 
many times : for every one but a fool must fear 
death, if he does not Imow and ennno: prove 
that ^e is immoitaL That. ! ‘Jiink, Cebes. is 
the substance of >*cur ohiection. I stale it 
again and again on puiyose, that nothing may 
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escape us, and that you may add lo it or lake 
aray from it anything that >011 wish, 

Cebes replied : No, that is my meaning, I 
don’t want to add or lo take away anything at 
present, 

Socrates paused for some time and thought, XLV 
Tlicn he said, It is not an easy question that 
you arc raising, Cebes. We must c,\amine 
fully the whole subject of the causes of genera- 
tion and decay. If you hkc, I will give you, 90. 
my own cxpcncnces, and if you think that you 
can make use of anjnhing that I say, you may 
employ it to satisfy >our misgivings. 

Indeed, said Cebes, I should hkc lo hear 
your c\pcricnccs. 

Listen, then, and I will tell you, Cebes, he 
replied. When I was a >oung man, I had a 
passionate desire for the wisdom which is called 
Physical Science. I thought it a splendid thing 
lo know the causes of cvciy'thing ; why a thing 
comes into being, and why it perishes, and why 
it exists. I w‘as always worrjnng myself with 
such questions as, Do !i\ing creatures lake a 
definite form, as some persons say, from the 
fermentation of heat and cold? Is it the 
blood, or the air, or fire by w’hich we think? 

Or is it none of these, but the brain which giA es 
the senses of hearing and sight and smell, and 
do memory and opinion come from these, and 
knowledge from memory and opinion w’hcn in 
a state of quiescence? Again, I used lo examine 
the destruction of these things, and the changes 
of the heaven and ihe earth, until at last I con- 
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eluded that I was wholly and absolutely unfitted 
for these studies. I vnll prove that to you 
conclusively. I was so completely blinded by 
these studies, that I forgot what I had formerly 
seemed to myself and to others to know quite 
well : I unlearnt all that I had been used to 
think that I understood; even the cause of 
man’s growth. Formerly I had thought it 
evident on the face of it that the cause of 
growth \sTis eating and drinking; and that, 
when from food flesh is added to flesh, and 
bone to bone, and in the same way to the 
other parts of the body their proper elements, 
then by degrees the small bulk grows to be 
laige, and so the boy becomes a man. Don’t 
you think that my belief was reasonable ? 

I do, said Cebes, 

Then here is another experience for you. 
I used to feel no doubt, when I saw •a tall man 
standing by a short one, that the tall man was, 
it might be, a head the taller, or, in the same 
way, that one horse was bigger than another. 

I was even clearer that ten was more than 
eight by the addition of two, and that a thing 
two cubits long was longer by half its length 
than a thing one cubit long. 

And what do you think now ? asked Cebes. 

I think that I am very far from believing 
that I know the cause of any of these things. 
\yhy, when you add one to one, I am not sure 
either that the one to which one is added has 
become two, or tliat the one added and the one 
07. to which it is added become, by the addition, 
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two. I cannot understand how, when they arc 
brought together, this union, or placing of one 
by the other, should be the cause of their 
becoming two, whereas, uhen they were 
separated, each of them was one, and they were 
not two. Nor, again, if you divide one into 
two, can I convince myself that this division is 
the cause of one becoming two : for then a thing 
becomes two from exactly the opposite c<ausc. 

In the former case it uas because two units 
were brought together, and the one ras added 
to the other ; while now it is because they arc 
separated, and the one divided from the other. 

Nor, again, can I persuade myself that I kno\Y 
how one is generated ; in short, this method 
docs not show me the cause of the generation or 
destruction or existence of anything : I have in 
my own mind a confused idea of another method, 
but I cannot admit this one for a moment. 

But one day I listened to a man who said XL\1. 
that he was reading from a book of Anaxagoras, 
tvhich affirmed that it is Mind which orders 
and is the cause of all things. I was delighted 
ivith this thcorj’; it seemed to me to be right 
that Mind should be the cause of all things, 
and I thought to myself, If this is so, then 
Mind will order and arrange each thing in the 
best possible way. So if w'c wish to discover 
the cause of the generation or destruction or 
existence of a thing, we must discover how' it 
is best for that thing to exist, or to act, or to 
be acted on. Man theicforc has only to con- 
sider what is best and fittest for himself, or for 
N 
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other things, and then it follows necessarily 
that he vnW know what is bad ; for both are 
included in the same science. These reflec- 
tions made me very happy : I thought that I 
had found in Anaxagoras a teacher of the 
cause of existence after my own heart, and I 
expected that he would tell me first whether 
the earth is flat or round, and that he would 
then go on to explain to me the cause and the 
necessity, and tell me what is best, and that 
it is best for the earth to be of that shape. If 
he said that the earth was in the centre of the 
universe, I thought that he would explain that 
it was best for it to be there ; and I was pre- 
9a pared not to require any other kind of cause, 
if he made this clear to me. In the same way 
I was prepared to ask questions about the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars, about their 
relative speeds, and revolutions, and changes ; 
and to hear why it is best for each of them to 
act and be acted on as they are acted on. I 
never thought that, when he said that things 
are ordered by Mind, he would introduce any 
reason for their being as they are, except that 
they are best so. I thought that he would 
assign a cause to each thing, and a cause 
to the universe, and then would go on to 
explain to me what was best for each thing, 
and what was the common good of all. I 
would not have sold my hopes for a great deal : 
I seized the books y^ry eagerly, and read them 
as fast as I could, in order that I might know 
what is best and what is worse. 
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All my splendid hopes were dashed to the XLVIL 
ground, my friend, for as I went on leading I 
found that the writer made no use of Mind at 
all, and that he assigned no causes for the order 
of things. His causes iverc air, and ether, and 
water, and many other strange things. I thought 
that he \s*as exactly like a man who should 
begin by saying that Socrates docs all that he 
does by Mind, and uho, when he tried to give 
a reason for each of my actions, should say, 
first, that I am sitting here now, because my 
body is composed of bones and muscles, and 
that the bones arc hard and separated by joints, 
while the muscles can be tightened and loosened, 
and, together with the flesh, and the skin which 
holds them together, cover the bones ; and that 
therefore, when the bones are raised in their 
sockets, the relaxation and contraction of the 
muscles makes it possible for me now to bend 
my limbs, and that that is the cause of my sitting 
here with my legs bent- And in the same way 
he would go on lo explain why I am talking to 
you : he would assign voice, and air, and hear- 
ing, and a thousand other things as causes ; but 
he ivould quite forget lo mention the real cause, 
which is that since the Athenians thought it 
right to condemn me, I have thought it right 
and just to sit here and to submit lo wliat- 
cver sentence they may think fit to impose. 

For, by the dog of Eg^^pt, I think that these 
muscles and bones would long ago have been 99. 
in ^legara or Boeotia, prompted by their opinion 
of what is best, if 1 had not thought it better 
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and more honourable to submit to whatever 
penalty the state inflicts, rather than escape by 
flight. But to call these things causes is too 
absurd ! If it were said that ^vithout bones and 
muscles and the other parts of my body I could 
not have carried my resolutions into effect, that 
would be true. But to say that they are the 
cause of what I do, and that in this way I am 
acting by Mind, and not from choice of what is 
best, would be a very loose and careless way of 
talking. It simply means that a man cannot dis- 
tinguish the real cause from that without which 
the cause cannot be the cause, and this it is, I 
think, which the multitude, groping about in Uie 
dark, speak of as the cause, giving it a name 
which does not belong to it. And so one man 
surrounds the earth \vith a vortex, and makes 
the heavens sustain it. Another represents the 
earth as a flat kneading-trough, and supports it 
on a basis of air. But they never think of 
looking for a power which is involved in these 
things being disposed as it is best for them 
to be, nor do they think that such a power 
has any divine strength: they expect to find 
an Atlas who is stronger and more immortal 
and abler to hold the world together, and 
they never for a moment imagine tliat it is 
the binding force of good which really binds 
and holds things together. I would most 
gladly leam the nature of that kind of cause 
from any man; but I wholly failed either 
to discover it myself or to learn it from any 
one else. However, I had a second string 
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to my bow, and perhaps, Cebes, you would 
like me lo describe to you how I proceeded 
in my search for the cause. 

1 should like lo hear \cry much indeed, he 
replied. 

\Yhcn 1 had pven up inquiring into real XL\1IL 
erisicncc, he proceeded* I ihoughi that I must 
take care that I did not suffer as people do who 
look at the sun during an eclipse. For they 
arc apt to In^c their eyesight, unless they look 
at the sun’s reflection in water or some such 
medium. That danger occurred to me. I w'as 
afiaid that my soul might be completely blinded 
if 1 looked .at things with my eyes, and tried lo 
grasp them with my senses. So I thought that 
1 inu«.l l»ave recourse to conceptions*^ and 
examine the truth of cM^iicncc by means of 
ihcm. Terhaps my illusirauon is not quite 
accurate. I am scarcely prepared to admit that 100. 
he who examines existence through concep- 
tions is dealing witli mere reflection*^, any 
more than he who cvamincs U as manifested in 
sensible objects. How‘cvct I began in this way. 

1 .assumed in each case whatever principle I 
judged lo be strongest ; and then 1 held as tnic 
wliatevcr seemed to agree with it, whether 
in the rase of the cau*?c or of anything else, and 
as untrue, whaie\er seemed not to agree wath 
it. 1 should like to explain my meaning more 
dearly : 1 don't think y<nt understand me yet. 

' Til** conception i*! the mipcrfcci image In man's 
mind of the df-txKung which Plato speaks of in 
the next eh iptvr. 7.J, A. , AV/. 507. A. sc-j* 
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Indeed I do not verj" well, said Cebes. 

XLIX. I mean nothing new, he said ; only what I 
have repeated over and over again, both in our 
conversation to-day and at other times. I am 
going to try to explain to you the kind of cause 
at which I have worked, and I vnW go back to 
what we have so often spoken of, and begin 
with the assumption that there exists an absolute 
beauty, and an absolute good, and an absolute 
greatness, and so on. If you grant me this, 
and agree that they exist, I hope to be able to 
show you what my cause is, and to discover 
that the soul is immortal. 

You may assume that I grant it you, said 
Cebes ; go on with your proof. 

Then do you agree vnih me in what follows ? 
he asked. It appears to me that if an>i.lung 
besides absolute beauty is beautiful, it is so 
simply because it partakes of absolute beauty, 
and I say the same of all phenomena. Do you 
allow that kind of cause ? 

I do, he answered. 

Well then, he said, I no longer recognise 
nor can I understand, these other wise causes : 
if I am told that anjthing is beautiful because 
it has a rich colour, or a goodly form, or the 
like, I pay no attention, for such language only 
confuses me ; and in a simple and plain, and 
perhaps a foolish way, I hold to the doctrine 
that the thing is only made beautiful by the 
presence or communication, or whatever you 
please to call it, of absolute beauty — I do 
not wish to insist on the nature of the com- 
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numicatton, but what I am sure of is. that it 
is absolute beauty which makes all beautiful 
things beautiful Tliis seems to me to be 
the safest anstver that I can give mjsclf or 
others ; I believe that I sliall never fall if I 
hold to this ; it is a safe answ’cr to make to 
myself or any one else, that it is absolute 
beauty w'hich makes beautiful things beautiful 
Don't you think so ? 

I do. 

And it is si^e that makes large things large, 
and larger tilings larger, and smallness that 
makes smaller things smaller ? 

Yes. 

And if you were told that one man was taller 
than ^another by a head, and that the shorter 
man w'ns shorter by a head, jou would not 
accept the statement You would protest that lOL 
you say only that the greater is greater by size, 
and that size is the cause of its being greater ; 
and that the less is only less by smallness, and 
that smallness is the cause of its being less. 

You w’ould be afraid to assert that a man is 
greater or smaller by a head, lest you should 
be met by the retort, first, that the greater is 
greater, and the smaller ^^laiicr, by the same 
tiling, and secondly, that the greater is greater 
by a head, which is a small thing, and that it is 
truly mar\‘clIous that a small thing should make 
a man great. Should you not be afraid of that ? 

Yes, indeed, said Cebes, laughing. 

And you would be afraid to say that ten is 
more than eight by two, and that two is the 
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cause of the excess j you would say that ten 
was more than eight by number, and that 
number is the cause of the excess ? And in 
just the same way you would be afraid to say 
that a thing two cubits long ^vas longer than 
a thing one cubit long by half its length, instead 
of by size, would you not ? 

Yes, certainly. 

Again, you would be careful not to affirm 
that, if one is added to one, the addition is the 
cause of two, or, if one is divided, that the 
division is the cause of two ? You would pro- 
test loudly that you know of no u'ay in whi^ a 
thing can be generated, except by participation 
in its oum proper essence ; and that you can 
give no cause for the geneiation of two except 
participation in duality ; and that all tilings 
wliich are to be two must participate in duality, 
while whatever is to be one must participate in 
unity. You would leave the explanation of these 
divisions and additions and all such subtleties 
to wiser men than yourself. You would be 
frightened, as the saying is, at your owti shadow 
and ignorance, and would hold fast to the safety 
of our principle, and so give your answer. But 
if any one should at^ck the principle itself, you 
would not mind him or answer him until you 
had considered whether the consequences of it 
are consistent or inconsistent, and when you 
had to give an account of the principle itself, 
you would give it in the same way, by assum- 
ing some other principle which you think the 
strongest of the higher ones, and so go on until 



you had reached a satisfactory' resting-place. 

You would not mix up the first principle and its 
consctiucnccs in your argument, as mere dis- 
putants do. if you really t\ish to discover any- 
thing of existence. Such persons uill very' 
likely not spend a single nord or thought upon 
that : for they arc clever enough to be able to 
please ihcmselvcs entirely, though their argu- 
ment is a chaos. Kut you, I think, if you are 
a philosopher, will do os I say. loa 

Very* true, said Stmmias and Cebes together. 
Eck, And they were right, Pha:do, 1 think 
the clearness of l)is reasoning, even to the 
dullest, is quite wonderful, 

/VariftX Indeed, Ecbccrales, all who were 
there thought so too. 

Erk. So do we who were not there, but who 
arc listening to your story. But how did the 
argument proceed after that ? 

rksifa. They had admitted that cadt of the 1- 
Ideas exists, and that Phenomena take the 
names of the Idc.as as they participate in them, 
Socrates, I think, then went on to ask, — 

If you say this, do you not, in saying that 
Simmias is taller than Socrates and shorter 
than Ph:edo, say that Simmias possesses both 
the attribute of tallness and the attribute of 
shortness r 
I do. 

But you admit, he said, that the proposition 
that Simmias is taller tlian Socrates is not 
c.\actly true, as it is slated : Simmias is not 
rc.aHy taller because he is Simmias, but because 
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of Ills height. Nor again is he taller than 
Socrates because Socrates is Socrates, but 
because of Socrates’ shortness compared with 
Simmias’ tallness. 

True. 

Nor is Simmias shorter than Phasdo because 
Phaedo is Phacdo, but because of Phaedo’s tall- 
ness compared \inth Simmias’ shortness. 

That is so. 

Then in this way Simmias is called both 
short and tall, when he is between the two : lie 
exceeds the shortness of one by the excess of 
his height, and gives the other a tallness exceed- 
ing his OUT! shortness, I daresay you think, 
he said, smiling, that my language is like a 
legal document for precision and formality. 
But I think that it is as 1 say. 

He agreed. 

I say it because I want you to think as I do. 
It seems to me not only that absolute greatness 
will never be great and small at once, but also 
that greatness in us never admits smallness, 
and will not be exceeded. One of two things 
must happen : either the greater will give w^ay 
and fly at the approach of its opposite, the less, 
or it will perish. It will not stand its ground, 
and receive smallness, and be other than it was, 
just as I stand my ground, and receive smallness 
and remain the very same small man that I was. 
But greatness cannot endure to be small, being 
great. Just in the same way again smallness 
in us will never become nor be great : nor nill 
any opposite, while it remains what it was, 
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Then Ave are quite agreed on this point, he 
said. An opposite Avill never be opposite to 
itself. 

No, never, he replied. 

LII. Now tell me again, he said ; do you agree 
with me in this ? Are there not things which 
*you call heat and cold ? 

Yes. 

Are they the same as snow and fire ? 

No, certainly not. 

Heat is different from fiic, and cold from 
snow ? 

Yes. 

But I suppose, as wo have said, that you do 
not think that snow can ever receive heat, and 
yet remain what it Avas, snoAv and hot : it aauII 
either retire or perish at the approach of heat. 

Certainly. 

And fire, again, aaiII either retire or perish 
at the approach of cold. It AAdll never endure 
to receive the cold and still remain Avhat it was, 
fire and cold. 

True, he said. 

Then, it is true of some of these things, that 
not only the idea itself has a right to its name 
for all time, but that something else too, Avhich 
is not the idea, but which has the form of 
the idea AA’herever it exists, shares the name. 
Perhaps my meaning will be clearer by an 
example. The odd ought alw'ays to have the 
name of odd, ought it not ? 

Yes, certainly. 

Well, my question is this. Is the odd the only 
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ihinjj with this name, or is there something else, 
which is not the same as the odd, but \Nhich 104 
must always have this name, logctlicr with its 
own, because its natmc is such that it is never 
separated from the odd ? Tlierc arc many 
examples of what I mean : let us lake one of 
them, the number three, and consider it. Do 
you not think that we must always call it by 
the name of odd, as well as by its own name, 
although the odd is not the same as the number 
three ? Yet the nature of the number three, 
and of the number five, and of half the wdiolc 
series of numbers, is such that each of them is 
odd, though none of them is the same as the 
odd. In the same way the number two, and 
the number four, and the wdiole of the other 
series of numbers, arc each of them ahvays even, 
though they arc not the same ns the even. Do 
you agree or not ? 

Ves, of course, he replied. 

Then see wdial I want to show you. It is 
not only opposite ideas which appear not to 
admit their opposites ; things also which are not 
opposites, but wdiich ahvays contain opposites, 
seem as if they w’ould not admit the idea which 
is opposite to the idea that they contain : they 
either perish, or retire at its appioach. Shall 
w'C not say that the number Ihicc w'ould perish 
or endure anything sooner than become even 
while it remains three ? 

Yes, indeed, said Cebes. 

And yet, said he, the number tw'O is not the 
opposite of the number three. 
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No, certainly not. 

Then it is not only the ideas which will not 
endure the approach of their opposites ; there 
are some other things besides which will not 
endure such an approach. 

MIL That is quite true, he said. 

Shall we determine, if we can, what is their 
nature ? he asked. 

Certainly. 

Will they not be those things, Ccbes, which 
force whatever they arc in to have always not 
its ONvn idea only, but tlie idea of some opposite 
as well ? 

What do you mean ? 

Only what we were saying just now. You 
know, I think, that whatever the idea of three is 
in, is bound to be not three only, but odd as well 

Certainly. 

Well, we say that the opposite idea to the 
form which produces this result will never come 
to that thing. 

Indeed, no. 

But the idea of the odd produces it ? 

Yes. 

And the idea of the even is the opposite o{ 
the idea of the odd ? 

Yes. 

Then the idea of the even ^v^ll never come 
to three ? 

Certainly not. 

So three has no part in the even ? 

None. 

Then the number three is uneven ? 
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Yes. 

So much for the definition which I under- 
took to give of things which are not opposites, 
and yet do not admit opposites ; thus we have 
seen that the number three does not admit the 
even, though it is not the opposite of the even, 
for it alwa}*s brings w-ith it the opposite of the 
even ; and the number two does not admit the 
odd, nor fire cold, and so on. Do you agree 105 
mth me in sa^nng that not only docs the 
opposite not admit the opposite, but also that 
whatever brings with it an opposite of an^*thmg 
to which it goes, never admits the opposite of 
that which it brings? Let me recall this to 
you agmn; there is no harm in repetition. 

Five will not admit the idea of the even, nor 
will the double of five — ten — admit the idea of 
the odd. It is not itself an opposite,^ yet 
it will not admit the idea of the odd. Again, 
one and a half, a half, and the other num- 
bers of that kind will not admit the idea of 
the whole, nor again will such numbers as a 
third. Do you follow and agree ? 

I follow you and entirely agree with you, he 
said. 

Now begin again, and answer me, he said. li\\ 
And imitate me ; do not answer me in the terms 
of my question : I mean, do not give the old 
safe ansn-er which I have already spoken of, for 
I see another way of safet)', which is the result 
of what we have been saying. If you ask me, 
what is that which must be in the body to make 
^ Reading ovv crco^lor (Schanz). 
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It hot, I shall not give our old safe and stupid 
answer, and say that it is heat ; I shall make a 
more refined answer, drawn from what we have 
been sajung, and reply, fire. If you ask me, what 
is that which must be in the body to make it sick^ 
I shall not say sickness, but fever : and again 
to the question what is that which must be 
in number to make it odd, I shall not reply 
oddness, but unity, and so on. Do you under- 
stand my meaning clearly yet ? 

Yes, quite, he said. 

Then, he went on, tell me, what is that which 
must be in a body to make it alive ? 

A soul, he replied. 

And is this always so ? 

Of course, he said. 

Then the soul always brings life to whatever 
contains her? 

No doubt, he answered. 

And is there an opposite to life, or not ? 

Yes, 

What is it ? 

Death. 

And we have already agreed that the soul 
cannot ever receive the opposite of what she 
brings ? 

L,V, Yes, certainly we have, said Cebes. 

Well ; what name did we give to that which 
does not admit the idea of the evon ? 

The uneven, he replied. 

And what do we call that which does not 
admit justice or music ? 

The unjust, and the unmusical 
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Good ; and what do wc call that which does 
not admit death ? 

The immortal, he said. 

And the soul docs not admit death ? 

No, 

Then the soul is immortal ? 

It is. 

Good, he said. Shall wc say that this is 
proved ? WHiat do you think ? 

Yes, Socrates, and verj'' sufficicntly. 

Wcll, Cebes, he said, if the odd liad been 
necessarily imperishable, must not three have 109 , 
been imperishable ? 

Of course. 

And if cold had been necessarily imperish- 
able, snow would have retired safe and unmelted, 
whenever warmth was applied to it. It would 
not have perished, and it would not have stayed 
and admitted the heat. 

True, he said. 

In the same way, I suppose, if ^\'a^nlh were 
imperishable, whenever cold attacked fire, the 
fire would never have been extinguished or have 
perished. It would have gone away in safely. 

Necessarily, he replied. 

And must wc not say the same of the im- 
mortal ? he asked. If the immortal is imperish- 
able, the soul cannot perish when death comes 
upon her. It follow's from what w'C have said 
that she will not ever admit death, or be in 
a slate of death, any more than three, or the 
odd itself, wHll ever be even, or fire, or the heat 
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Granted that the odd* does not become even at 
the approach of the even ; why, when tlie odd 
has peiished, may not the even come into its 
place ? We could not contend in reply that it 
does not perish, for the uneven is not imperish- 
able; if we had agreed that the uneven was 
imperishable, we could have easily contended 
that the odd and three go away at the approach 
of tlie even ; and we could have urged the 
same contention about fire and heat and the 
rest, could we not ? 

Yes, certainly. 

And now, if we arc agreed that the immortal 
is imperishable, then the soul uill be not im- 
mortal only, but also imperishable; otherwise 
we shall require another argument. 

Nay, he said, there is no need of that, as far 
as this point goes ; for if the immortal, which 
is eternal, will admit of destruction, what will 
not? 

LVI. And all men would admit, said Socrates, that 
God, and the essential form of life, and all else 
that is immortal, never perishes. 

All men, indeed, he said, and, what is more, 
I think, all gods w»ould admit that. 

Then if the immortal is indestructible, must 
not the soul, if it be immortal, be imperishable? 

Certainly, it must. 

^ Then, it seems, w^hen death attacks a man, 
his mortal part dies, but his immortal part 
retreats before death, and goes away safe and 
indestructible. 

It seems sq, 
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Then, Cebes, said he, beyond all question 
tlie soul is immortal and imperishable ; and our VCH. 
souls Anil indeed exist in the other world. 

I, Socrates, he replied, have no more objec- 
tions to uige ; your reasoning has quite satisfied 
me. If Simmias, or any one else, has anything 
to say, it would be well for him to say it now : 
for I knoAV not to what other season he can 
defer the discussion, if he wants to say or to 
hear anything touching this matter. 

No, indeed, said Simmias ; neither have I 
any further ground for doubt ’after what you 
have said. Yet I cannot help feeling some 
doubts still in my mind ; for the subject of our 
com'ersation is a vast one, and I distrust the 
feebleness of man. 

You arc right, Simmias, said Socrates, and 
more than that, you must re-examine our ori- 
ginal assumptions, however certain they seem 
to you ; and when you have analysed them 
sufficiently, you will, I think, follow the argu- 
ment, as far as man can follow it ; and when 
that becomes clear to you, you unll seek for 
nothing more. 

That is true he said. 

But then, my friends, said he, we must think lVIL 
of this. If it be true that the soul is immortal, 
we have to lake care of her, not merely on 
account of the time which we call life, but also 
on account of all time. Now we can see how 
terrible is the danger of neglect. For if death 
had been a release from all things, it would 
have been a godsend to the wicked ; for when 
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they died they would have been released with 
their souls from the body and from their own 
wickedness. But now we have found that the 
soul is immortal ; and so her only refuge and 
salvation from evil is to become as perfect and 
\\nse as possible. For she takes nothing ^\^th 
her to the other world but her education and 
culture ; and these, it is said, arc of the greatest 
sd^icc or of the greatest \n}\xry to the dead 
man, at the very beginning of his journey 
thither. For it is said that the genius, who 
has had chaige of each man in his life, proceeds 
to lead him, when he is dead, to a certain place, 
where the departed have to assemble and receix c 
judgment, and then go to the world below with 
the guide who is appointed to conduct them 
thither. And when they have received their 
deserts there, and remained the appointed time, 
another guide brings them back again after 
many long revolutions of ages. So this journey 
is not as iEschylus describes it in the Telcphus, 
108 . where he says that ‘ a simple way leads to 
Hades.’ But I think that the way is neither 
simple nor single ; there would have been no 
need of guides had it been so ; for no one could 
miss the way, if there n ere but one path. But this 
road must have many branches and many xvind- 
ings, as I judge from the rites of burial on earth.i 
The orderly and wise soul follows her leader, 
and is not ignorant of the things of that w^rldj 
but the soul which lusts after the body, flutters 

^ Sacrifices were offered to the gods of the lover 
world in places vhcre three roads met. 
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about the body and the visible worid for a long 
lime, as I have said, and slnigglcs hard and 
painfully, and at last is forcibly and reluctantly 
dragged array by licr appointed genius. And 
wlicn she a^mes to tlic place vherc the other 
souls arc, if she is impure and stained with evil, 
and lias been concerned in foul murders, or if 
she has committed any other crimes that are 
akin to these, and the deeds of kindred souls, 
then evert’ one shuns her and turns aside from 
mcciing her, and will neither be her companion 
nor her guide, and she wanders about by herself 
:n extreme distress until a certain time is com- 
plcied. and then she is borne away by force to 
the habitation which befits her. But the soul 
that Ins spent her life in purity and temperance 
has the ^;ods for her companions and guides, 
and dwells in the place which befits her. There 
are many w'ondcrful places in the earth ; and 
neither its nature nor its sire is w’hat those w'ho 
are w'ont to describe it imagine, as a friend has 
convinced me. 

WTiat do you mean, Socrates ? said Simmias, 

I have heard a great deal about the earth my- L\lll 
self, hut I have never heard the tiew of which 
you arc convinced. I should like to hear it 
ver\* much. 

Well, Simmias, I don't think that it needs 
the skill of Glaucus to describe it to you, but I 
think that it is beyond the skill of Glaucus to 
prove it true : I am sure that 1 could not do so ; 
and besides. Simmias, even if I knew’ how, I 
think that my life would come to an end before 
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they died they would have been released with 
their souls from the body and from their own 
wickedness. But now wc have found that the 
soul is immoital ; and so her only refuge and 
salvation fiom evil is to become as perfect and 
wise as possible. For she takes nothing with 
her to the other world but her education and 
culture ; and these, it is said, arc of the greatest 
service or of the greatest injury to the dead 
man, at the very beginning of bis journey 
thither. For it is said that the genius, who 
has had charge 6f each man in his life, pioceeds 
to lead him, when he is dead, to a certain place, 
where the departed have to assemble and leccivc 
judgment, and then go to the world below with 
the guide who is appointed to conduct them 
thither. And when they have icceived their 
deserts there, and remained the appointed timQ, 
another guide brings them back again after 
many long revolutions of ages. So this journey 
is not as yEschylus describes it in the Telcphus, 
108. where he says that * a simple way leads to 
Hades/ But I think that the way is neither 
simple nor single ; there would have been no 
need of guides had it been so ; for no one could 
miss the way, if there were but one path. But this 
road must have many branches and many wind- 
ings, as I judge from the rites of burial on earth.^ 
The orderly and wise soul follows her leader, 
and is not ignorant of the things of that world; 
but the soul which lusts after the body, flutters 

^ Sacrifices were offered to the gods of the lo^vcr 
world in places where three roads met. 
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%‘ibo;u the body nntl the visible world for a long 
lime, as 1 ha\c saitl, ami slnigglc*; haul and 
painfully, and ni last is forcibly ami reluctantly 
tlm^^gcd av.ay by her appointed gcnuis. And 
when she co;nes to the plate N\hric the other 
^ou!s ate, if she impute and stained nilh evil, 
and has been concerned in foul murders, or if 
she has committed any other crimes that arc 
akin to ;hc-e, and ihn deccl’^ of kindred souls, 
then every one her and tuins aside from 
mcedn',; her, and will neither be her comjjanion 
nor her guide, and '•he wandcr> about In herself 
in extreme until a certain time is com- 

p’ctvd. atid lh«-n vhc i« borne away l>\ foicc to 
list* habhat: *n width heats her. Iliii the soul 
that lia-. vprni her life m juiniy and temperance 
has the gods fi>r her companions and guides, 
ami do elk in the p^ur which befits her, 'rhcrc 
are many wrmdcifnl plates in the earth ; and 
neither i::> nature nor sue is whal those who 
arc v/tm: lo tlc'^cribc it imagine, as a friend has 
conviiKcd me, 

Wltat do you mean, Sorraiv^ ? *iaid Simmias. 

1 have hcanl a great deal about ihe cauh my- LVIIL 
relf. but I li.ne utter heard the \iew of which 
yon a?c convinerd, I should like to heai it 
very much. 

Well, Simmias, I don't think that it needs 
the >k51l of CflauMts to describe it to you. but I 
think that it bejoncl the skill of (ilaucus to 
pr*ive it Hue : I am **urc that I could not do so ; 
and besides H!mmia<, even if I knew how, I 
think that my life would come to an end before 
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the argument was finished. But there is nothing 
to prevent my describing to you what I believe 
to be the form of the eaith, and its regions. 

Well, said Simmias, that will do. 

In the first place then, said he, I believe 
that the earth is a spherical body placed in the 
centre of the heavens, and that therefore it has 
no need of air or of any other force to support 
109. it : the equiformity of the heavens in all their 
parts, and the equipoise of the earth itself, 
are sufficient to hold it up. A thing in equi- 
poise placed in the centre of what is equiform 
cannot incline in any direction, either more or 
less : it wll remain unmoved and in perfect 
balance. That, said he, is the first thing that 
I believe. 

And rightly, said Simmias, 

Also, he proceeded, I think that the earth is 
of vast extent, and that we who dwell between 
the Phasis and the pillars of Heracles inhabit 
only a small portion of it, and dwell round the 
sea, like ants or frogs round a marsh ; and I 
believe tliat many other men dwell elsewhere 
in similar places. For everywhere on the earth 
there are many hollows of every kind of shape 
and size, into which the water and the mist and 
the air collect ; but the earth itself lies pure in 
the purity of the heavens, wherein are the stars, 
and which men who speak of these things 
commonly call ether. The neater and the mist 
and the air, which collect into the hollows of 
the earth, are the sediment of it. Now wc 
dwell in these hollows though we think that we 
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nte dwelling on the surfiire of the earth. We 
'are 'just like a man dwelling in the depths of 
the ocean, who thought that he was dwelling 
bn'its surface, and believed that the sea was 
the hcaren, because he saw the sun and the 
stars through the water ; but who was too weak 
and slow ever to have reached the water’s sur- 
face^ and to have lifted his head from the sea, 
and come out from his depths to oiu- world, 
and seen, or heard from one who had seen, 
how mud] purer 'and fairer our world was than 
the place wherein he dwelt. We arc just in that 
Stale ; we dwell in a hollow of the earth, and 
think that we are dwelling on its surface ; and 
we call the air heaven, and think it to be the 
heaven wherein the stars run their courses. Hut 
the truth is that we are too weak and slow to 
paa through to the surface of the air.‘ For if 
anyman could reach the surface, or take wings 
and fly upward, he would look up and see a_ 
world beyond, just as the fishes look forth from 
the sea, and behold our worid. And he would 
know that that was the real heaven, and the real 
light, and the real earth, if his nature were able HO. 
to endure the sight For this earth, and its 
stones, and all its regions have been spoilt and 
rorroded, as things in the sea are corroded by 
the -brine; nothing of any worth grows in the 
sea, nor, in short, is there anything therein 
without' blemish, but, wherever land does exist, 
th^.are only caves, and sand, and vast tracts 
af mud and slime, which are not worthy even 
* Omitting elw nvrir (Sctmnx). 
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to be compared with tlie fair things of om 
world. But you would tliink that the things of 
that other world still further surpass the things 
of our world. I can tell you a tale, Simmias, 
about what is on the earth that lies beneath 
the heavens, which is worth your hearing. 

Indeed, Sociates, said Simmias, we should 
like to hear your tale very much. 

LIX. Well, my friend, he said, this is my talc. 
In the first place, the earth itself, if a man 
could look at it from above, is like one of those 
balls which arc covered with twelve pieces of 
leather, and is marked with various colours, of 
which the colours that our painters use here 
are, as it weic, samples. But there tlie whole 
earth is covered with them, and with othexs 
which are far brighter and purer ones than 
they. For part of it is purple of marvellous 
beauty, and pait of it is golden, and the white 
of it is whiter than chalk or snow. It is made 
up of the other colours in the same U'ay, and 
also of colours which are more beautiful than 
any that we have ever seen. The very hollows 
in it, that are filled until water and air, have 
themselves a kind of colour, and glisten amid 
the diversity of the others, so that its form 
appears as one unbroken and varied surface. 
And what grows in this fair earth — its trees 
and flowers and fruit — is more beautiful than 
what grows with us in the same pioportion: 
and so likewise are the hills and the stones 
in their smoothness and transparency and 
colour: the pebbles which we prize in this 
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world, our cornelians, and jaspers, and emeralds, 
and the like, arc but fragments of them : but 
there all the stones arc as our precious stones, 
and even more beautiful still. The reason of 
this is that they arc pure, and not corroded 
or spoilt, as ours arc, with the dcaiy and brine 
from the sediment that collects in the hollows, 
and brings to the stones and the earth and 
all animals and plants dcfoimity and disease. 

All these things, and ;vith them gold and silver 
and tlie like, adorn the real e.'irth : and they 111 
arc conspicuous from their multitude and size, 
and the many places where they arc found ; so 
that he who could behold it would be a happy 
man. hlany creatures live upon it ; and there 
arc men, some dwelling inland, and others round 
the air, as we dwell round the sea, and others 
in islands encircled by the air, which lie near 
the continent In a word, they use the air as 
we use w’alcr and the sea, and the ether as we 
use the air. The temperature of their seasons 
is such that they are free from disease, and live 
much longer llian we do; and in sight, and 
hearing, and smell, and the other senses, Uicy 
are as much more perfect than w’c, as air is 
purer than water, and ether than air. ilorcover 
they ha\e sanctuaries and temples of the gods, 
in which the gods dwell in ver^^ truth; they 
hear the voices and oracles of the gods, and 
see them in visions, and have intercourse wnth 
them face to face : and they see the sun and 
moon and stars as they really are ; and in other 
matters their happiness is of a piece w'ith this- 
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LX. That is the nature of the earth as a whole, 
and of what is upon it ; and cveryAvhere 
on its globe there are many regions in 
the hollows, some of them deeper and more 
open than that in which we dwell ; and others 
also deeper, but with narrower mouths ; and 
others again shallower and broader than ours- 
All these are connected by many channels 
beneath tlie earth, some of them narrow and 
others wide ; and there arc passages, by which 
much ^vatcr flows from one of them to another, 
as into basins, and vast and never-failing rivers 
of both hot and cold water beneath the earth, 
and much fire, and great rivers of fire, and 
many rivers of liquid mud, some clearer and 
otheis more turbid, like the rivers of mud 
which precede the lava stream in Sicily, and 
the lava stream itself. These fill each hollow 
in turn, as each stream flows round to it. 
All of them aie moved up and down by a 
ceitain oscillation which is in the earth, and 
which is produced by a natural cause of 
the following kind. One of the chasms in 
the earth is larger than all the others, and 
J12. pierces right through it, from side to side, 
Homer describes it in the words — 

•Far away, where is the deepest depth beneath the 
earth.’ 1 

And elsewhere he and many others of the poets 
have called it Tartarus. All the rivers flow into 
this chasm, and out of it again ; and each of 

^ //. viii, 14. 
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ihcni comes to be like the soil through which it 
flows, Tlie reason why they all flow" into and 
out of the chasm is that the liquid has no bottom 
or base to rest on : it oscillates and suites up 
and down, and the air and wind around it do 
the same : for they accompany it in its passage 
to the other side of the earth, and in its return ; 
and just as in breathing the breath is ah\ays in 
process of being exhaled and inhaled, so there 
the wind, oscillating with the water, pioduccs 
terrible and irresistible blasts as it comes in and 
goes out. Wlicn the water retires with a rush 
to what we call the lower parts of the earth, it 
flows through to the regions of those streams, 
and fills them, as if it were pumped into them. 
And again, wlicn it nislics back hither from 
those regions, it fills the streams here again, and 
then they flow through the channels of the earth, 
and make their way to their several places, and 
create jscas, and lakes, and rivers, and springs. 
Tlicn they sink once more into the earth, and 
after making, some a long circuit thiough many 
regions, and some a sliortcr one through fen cr, 
they fall again into Tartarus, some at a point 
mud) lower than that at which they rose, and 
others onl}' a little lower ; but they all flow in 
below their point of issue. And some of them 
burst forth again on the side on which they 
entered ; others again on the opposite side ; 
and there arc some which completely encircle 
the earth, im'ning round it, like snakes, once 
or perhaps oftener, and then fall again into 
Tartarus, as low down as they can. Tlicy can 
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descend as far as the centre of the earth from 
either side but no farther. Beyond that point 
on either side they would have to flow uphill. 

LXL These streams arc many, and gicat, and 
various ; but among them all arc four, of which 
the greatest and outcimost, which flow’s round 
the whole of the earth, is called Occanus. 
Opposite Occanus. and flow’ing in the reterse 
direction, is Acheron, which runs through 
113, desert places, and then under the earth until it 
reaches die Achcrusian lake, tvhiihcr the souls 
of the dead generally go, and after abiding there 
the appointed time, which for some is longer, 
and for others shorter, arc sent forth again to 
be born as animals, Tlic third river rises 
between these two, and near its source falls 
into a vast and ficr>' region, and forms a lake 
larger than our sea, seething w’iih w’atcr and 
mud. Thence it goes forth turbid and muddy 
round the cartli, and after many windings comes 
to the end of the Achcrusian lake, but it docs 
not mingle with the waters of the lake ; and 
after many w’indings more beneath the earth, 
it falls into the lower part of Tartarus. Tins 
is the river that men name P 3 TiphIcgcthon ; 
and portions of it arc dischaiged in the lava 
streams, w’hercver they arc found on the earth. 
The fourth river is on the opposite side : it is 
said to fall first into a terrible and sa\-agc 
region, of w’hich the colour is one dark blue. 
It is called the Stygian stream, and the lake 
which its waters create is called Styx. After 
falling into the lake and receiving strange 
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powers in iis \\alcis, it sinks into the earth, 
and runs winding about in the opposite dii ca- 
tion to Pyriphlcgethon, which it meets in the 
Achenisian lake from the opposite side. Its 
uaters too mingle with no other waters: it 
flows round in a circle and falls into Taiiarus 
opposite to Pyriphlcgcthon, Its name, the poets 
say, is Cocytus. 

Such is the nature of these regions ; and LXII 
when the dead come to the place whither each 
is brought by his genius, sentence is first passed 
on them according ns their lives have been good 
and holy, or not. Those whose lives seem to 
ha\c been neither vcr>' good nor \Qvy bad, go 
to the river Achcion, and cmbaiking on the 
vessels which they find ilicic, proceed to the 
lake, Tlicrc they dwell, and arc punished for 
the crimes which they have committed, and arc 
purified and absolved ; and for their good deeds 
they arc rewarded, each according to his deserts. 

But all who appear to be incurable from the 
enormity of their sins — those who have com- 
mitted many and great sacrileges, and foul and 
lawless murders, or other crimes like these — 
are hurled down to Tartarus by the fate which 
is their due, whence they never come forth 
again. Those who have committed sins which 
are great, but not too great for atonement, such, 
for instance, as those who liave used violence 
towards a father or a mother in wrath, and then 
repented of it for the rest of their lives, or who 
have committed homicide in some similar >vay, 114 ^ 
have also to descend into Tartarus : but then 
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when they have been there a year, a Wtivc casts 
them forth, the homicides by Coc>'tus, and the 
parricides and matricides by Pyriphlcgclhon ; 
and when tliey have been carried as far as llm 
Acherusian lake they cr>' out and call on those 
whom they slew or outraged, and beseech and 
pray that they may be allowed to come out into 
the lake, and be received as comrades. And if 
they prevail, they come out, and their sufferings 
cease ; but if they do not, they are carried back 
to Tartarus, and thence into the rivers again, 
and their punishment does not end until they 
have prevailed on those u horn theywonged: 
such is the sentence pronounced on them by 
their judges. Put such as have been pre- 
eminent for holiness in their li\cs arc set free 
and released from tliis world, as from a prison: 
they ascend to their pure habitation, and dwell 
on the earth’s surface. And those of llicm 
who have sufficiently purified themselves with 
philosophy, live thenceforth without bodies, and 
proceed to dwellings still fairer than lltcsc, 
which are not easily dcsciibcd, and of which 1 
have not lime to speak now.^ But for all these 
reasons, Simmias, we must leave nothing un- 
done that we may obtain virtue and wisdom in 
this hfc. Noble is the prize, and great the 

Kill. A man of sense \vill not.Jn Mst that these 

^ The account of the rewards and punishments of the 
next world gi\cn m AV/. x. 614 B. the stor>- of hr 
the son of Armcnius, is worth comparing with the pre- 
ceding passage. 
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things arc exactly as I have described them. 

But I think that he will believe that something 
of the kind Js true of the soul and he r habit .ir 
tions, s eeing that she is shomi to^bc immortal, 
and tliat it is worth his while lo^^k<t-evcr>’thing 
on this belief. The vent u re i s*'a fair one, and - 
he must charm his doubts w ith jm^^sli kc these, r: 
That is why I have been prolonging the ^fablc 
all this time. For these reasons a man should 
be of good .cheer about his soul, if in his life 
he has jssnouricci'^the pleasures and adorn- 
ments of the body, because they were nothing 
to him, and because he thought that they 
would do him not good but harm ; and if he 
has instead ^cmricstly pursued the pleasures 
of learning, and adorned his soul mth the 
adornment of temperance, and justice, and 
coumg^^nd freedom, and truth, which be- 115 . 
longs to licr, and is her own, and so awaits 
his journey to the other world, in readiness 
to set forth whenever fate calls him. You, 
Simmias and Cebes, and the rest will set forth „ 
at some future day, each at his own time. But 
me now, as a tragic poet would say, fate calls 
at once : and it is time for me to betake myself 
to the bath. 1 think that I had better bathe 
before I drink the poison, and not give the 
women the trouble of washing my dead body. 

WTicn he had finished speaking Crito said, LXIV 
Be it so, Socrates. But have )‘ou any com- 
mands for your friends or for me about your 
children, or about other things ? How shall 
we scr\‘e you best ? 
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/ Simply by doing whixi ! always tell you, Crito, 
fTakc caic of your own selves, and you will 
scn'c me and, minc^and yourselves in all that 
you do, even though you make no promises now. 
But if you arc careless of your own selves, and 
will not follow the path of life which we have 
pointed out in our discussions both to-day and 
ab other times, all your promises now, however 
profusc_Juid earnest they arfi.->AviH be_of^^nft__ 

" availTl - - - . . 

" ■ '"We will do our best, said Crito. But how 
shall we bur>’ you ? 

As you please, he answered ; only you must 
[ catch me first, and not let me escape you, 

^ And then he looked at us with a smile and said, 
My friends, I cannot convince Crito that I am 
the Socrates who has been conversing with you, 
and arranging his arguments in order. He 
thinks that I am the body which he will pre- 
sently see a corpse, and he asks how he is to 
bury me. All the arguments which I have 
used to prove that I shall not remain W'ith you 
after J have drunk the poison, but that I shall 
go away to the happiness of the blessed, with 
which I tried to comfort you mtd myself, have 
been thrown away on him. Do you therefore 
be my sureties to him, as lie was my surety at 
the trial, but in a diftcrent way. He was surety 
for me then that I would remain ; but you 
must be my sureties to him that I shall go aw‘ay 
w’hcn I am dead, and not remain w»ith you : 
then he will feel my death less ; and when he 
sees my body being burnt or buried, he wnll not 
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be giicvcd because he thinks that I am suffeiing 
dreadful things: and at my funoial he will not 
say that it is Socrates whom he is laying out, 
or bearing to the grave, or burjang. For, dear 
Crito, he continued, you must know that to use 
words wrongly is not only a fault in itself ; it 
also creates evil in the soul. You must be of 
good cheer, and say that 3''ou are burjnng my 
body : and you must burj' it as you please, and 116. 
as you think rightt^ 

^Vith these wolds he rose and went into hXV. j 
another room to bathe himself : Crito went with 
him and told us to uait. So we waited, talking 
of the argument, and discussing it, and then 
again dwelling on the greatness of the calamity 
which had fallen upon us : it seemed as if w'c 
were going to lose a father, and to be orphans 
for the rest of our life. When he had bathed, 
and his children had been brought to him, — he 
had tw'o sons quite little, and one grown up, — 
and the women of his family w’cre come, he 
spoke with them in Crilo’s presence, and gave 
them his last commands ; then he sent the 
w'omcn and children awa>“, and returned to us. 

By tliat lime it was near the hour of sunset, for 
he had been a long while w'ithin. When he 
came back to us from tl)c bath he sat down, 
but not much was said after that. Presently the 
senMnt of the Eleven came and stood before 
him and said, ^ 1 know that I shall not find you 
unreasonable like other men, Socrates. They 
are angry with me and airsc me w’hen I bid 
them drink the poison because the authorities 
P 
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make me do it But I have found you all along 
the noblest and gentlest and best man that has 
ever come here ; and now I am sure that you 
will not be angr\' with me, but with those who 
you l:no\v arc to blame. And so farewell, and 
to bear whaUnus^b^as lightly as you can; 
you know why I ha\c come.* \Vilh that he 
turned aw’ay weeping, and went out 

Socrates looked up at him, and replied, Fare- 
well : 1 will do as >ou say. Then he turned to 
us and said, How courteous the man is ! And 
the whole time that I have been Itcrc, he has 
constantly come in to see me, and sometimes 
he has talked to me, and has been the best of 
men ; and now, how generously he weeps for 
me ! Come, Crilo, let us obey him : let the 
poison be brought if it is ready ; and if it is not 
ready, let it be pieparcd, 

Crito replied: Nay, Socrates, 1 think that 
the sun is still upon the hills ; it has not set. 
Besides, I know that other men take the poison 
quite late, and cal and drink heartily, and c\cn 
' enjoy the company of their _c hoscn f riends, after 
the announcement has been made. So do not 
hurry ; there is still time. 

Socrates replied : And those whom you speak 
of, Crito, naturally do so; for they think that they 
will be gainers by so doing. And I naturally 
shall not do so ; for 1 think that I should gain 
117. nothing by drinking the poison a little later, 
but my own contempt for so greedily saving up 
a life w’hich is already spent So do not refuse 
to do as I say. 
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Then Crito made a sign to his slave who was LXVI V 
standing by ; and the slave went out, and after 
some delay returned with the man who was to 
give the poison, carrjing it picparcd in a cup. 

When Socrates saw him, he asked, You under- 
stand these things, my good sir, what have I 
(o do ? 

You have only to drink this, he replied, and 
to walk about until jour legs feel hca\y, and 
then lie down ; and it will act of itself. With 
that he handed the cttji to Socrates, who took it 
quite cheerfully, Echccratcs, w'ithout trembling, 
and without any change of colour or of feature, 
and looked up at the man with that fixed glance 
of his, and^apked. What say you to making a 
.lihatyjn'frbnV'ihis draught? May I, or nol?£’» 
'tC^nly prcpaic so much as we tliink sufticienl, 

Socrates, he answered. I understand, said 
Socrates. Rut I suppose that I ma\% and must, 
pray to the gods that my journey hence may be 
prosperous : that is my prayer ; he it so. With 
these words he put the cup to his lips and drank 
the jwison quite calmly and cheerfully. Till then 
most of us had been able to control our grief 
fairly well ; but when we saw him drinking, and 
then the poison finished, we could do so no 
longer: my tears came fast in spite of myself, and 
1 covcrwl my face and wept for myself : it w'as 
not for him, but at my own misfortune in losing 
such a friend. ICvcn before that Crito had been 
untiblc to icstrain his tears, and had gone away ; 
and Apollwlorus, who had never once ceased 
weeping the whole time, burst into a loud crj', 
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and made us one and all break down by his 
sobbing and grief, except only Socrates himself. 
^^^lat are you doing, my friends ? he exclaimed. 
I sent away the women chiefly in order that 
they might not offend in this way ; for I have 
heard that a man should die in silence. So 
calm yourselves and bear up, ^Vhen Ave heard 
tliat we were ashamed, and we ceased from 
weeping. But he Aralked about, until he said 
that his legs were getting hea\y, and then he 
lay down on his back, as he was told. And 
the man who gave the poison began to examine 
his feet and legs, from time to time : then he 
pressed his foot hard, and asked if there was 
any feeling in it ; and Socrates said, No : and 
118 , then his legs, and so higher and higher, and 
showed us that he vms cold and stiff. And 
Socrates felt himself, and said that Avhen it 
came to his heart, he should be gone. He was 
already growing cold about the grojn^'hen he 
uncovered his face, which haf'S^n covered, 
and spoke for the last time. Crito, he said, I 
owe a cock to Asclepius ; do not forget to pay 
it.^ It shall be done, replied Crito. Is there 
anything else that you Arish ? He made no 
ansAA'er to this question ; but after a short 
iuterA^l there was a movement, and the man 

^ These Avords probably refer to the offering usually 
made to Asclepius on recovery from illness. Death is 
a release from the ‘ fitful fever of life.' See, for instance, 
66 B rey., 67 C Another explanation is to make 
the word refer to the omission of a tnfling religious 
duty. 
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uncovered him, and his eyes wcic fixed. Then 
Crito closed his mouth and his eyc.s. 

Such was the end, Echccralcs, of our fiiend, 
a man, I think, who was the wisest and justest, 
and the best man that 1 have ever kno>\Ti.J^ 
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